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FOREWORD 


F rom the Founding Fathers’ drafting of the Constitution 
to today’s dictator challenge to our democratic way of 
life, no single event so altered our national development 
as did America’s Civil War, which this volume proposes to sur¬ 
vey. Its causes can be traced, in part, to early Colonial events. 
Its effects penetrated deep into the whole fabric of our na¬ 
tional being, fundamentally modified the axis of our economic 
growth, and laid the dead hand of inherited bitterness upon 
the shape and pattern of our national politics. The struggle 
itself brought out all that was noble (as well as mean) in 
our people. 

It is not my purpose to detail the causes of the conflict, nor 
to seek to assess the responsibilities therefor. Neither is it to 
indict nor defend the actors of the evil days following the 
surrender of the Southern sword. Each of these tasks has 
occupied myriad historians for myriad years. Indeed, I myself 
have labored to develop both the origin and the consequences 
of this struggle. 

In The Eve of Conflict I sought to determine the pattern 
of pre-war power, to isolate the emotional as well as eco¬ 
nomic factors which led minorities to seize control of party 
and of government; I undertook to appraise the lusts for pres¬ 
tige, power, and self-aggrandizement, which committed many 
leaders in both sections to absolutist movements resulting in 
an avoidable and therefore needless war. In The Age of Hate 
I undertook to re-examine the major phases of the bitter 
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struggle after Lincoln’s death, and to pass judgment on some 
of the actors in those fearful scenes. 

This work is concerned with the Civil War alone. I shall 
seek to examine it objectively, as though it were the Little 
Corporal’s march to Moscow; or Wellington’s Peninsular cam¬ 
paign, and thus were not intertwined with one’s inherited 
memories which tug at one’s heartstrings. And so this delimita¬ 
tion of the field is deliberate. Were one to follow every off- 
tracing nerve and sinew in this war’s anatomy, the need would 
be not for a book, but a huge library. The present volume, 
however, will limit itself strictly to America’s War, which had 
its beg innin g when the Secession hosts opened fire on Fort 
Sumter; and its close at Greensboro four years later, when 
Joseph E. Johnston surrendered his tattered battalions. 

In so doing, my endeavor is to survey more than the fog of 
battle, the sweat of marches, the blood of field hospitals and 
hurried burying-grounds. I propose to contrast the antagonists 
in their various essential aspects; to describe some of the con¬ 
stants and the variables in the conflict; to limn the chief per¬ 
sonalities, civil as well as military, in the management of the 
two nations; in other words, to give a picture of the Civil War 
as a whole—the war on land, at sea, in diplomacy, in the spirit 
of the people, the employment of their material and their psy¬ 
chic strengths. Thus it should be somewhat of an essay in pro¬ 
portion, an attempt to tie in the tangled threads with which 
a society exerts its pull upon destiny. 

So far as concerns the author’s personal background, his own 
heritage traces back to soldiers from both sections. He has a 
family relation to William Tecumseh Sherman; at the same 
time he had a grandfather, a Confederate surgeon who, at the 
foot of Snodgrass Hill, amputated all afternoon on the maimed 
and wounded from Longstreet’s attacking veterans; and a 
grand-uncle, quondam captain of a company of Georgia “Reg¬ 
ulars,” who took him, in childhood to the exact spots—care¬ 
fully remembered, as veterans do—where he had been 
wounded in Jackson’s Valley campaign early in 1862; and at 
Malvern Hill and at Sharpsburg. 

With such a heritage, one can recognize error, reprehend 
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blunder, applaud valor, lament needless sacrifice, on which¬ 
ever side they may occur. And so this volume proposes to 
chart, in broad outline, America’s great conflict: in Virgil’s 
phrase, “to celebrate, with equal voice,” the courage, imagina¬ 
tion, energy, devotion to duty, and impact of chance in this 
war. 

Many of these pages will be devoted to the physical strug¬ 
gle. In this I shall seek to avoid confusing detail; it does not 
add to the casual reader’s ease of understanding of Gettysburg 
to know that a particular battery, at 1:45 P. M. the second day, 
moved by die left flank a thousand yards and then opened with 
double-shotted grape. Perhaps there will be, in consequence, 
an over-simplification, but those who wish exact detail can 
find it readily in works suggested in the bibliography. 

So keen has been the search for Civil War data, and so com¬ 
plete and well known are the resultant publications and collec¬ 
tions, that it has not seemed useful to employ the usual scaf¬ 
folding of scholarly footnotes. Rather, the task has been that 
of finding organizing principles for the use and understanding 
of the masses of material already available, and then of sug¬ 
gesting the true shape and pattern of the war. 

In procuring information and weighing points of view for 
this volume, I have consulted many historians, military experts, 
cartographers and others, and their response has been most 
generous. In the preparation of the manuscript the attentive 
care of my secretary, Mrs. Adeline L. Ham, was of invaluable 
aid. To them I testify my obligation. 

In the outcome, of course, there are many hiatuses, many 
gaps of information, many errors of weighing of analysis 
and of judgment as to the appropriate importance to give fac¬ 
tors and events. For all these I ask the indulgence of the 
reader. Aside from the frailties of my own information and 
understanding, the only explanation I can offer is that the 
truth of any mighty epoch is so great a thing that no one man 
can ever see the whole of it. 

Through it all I have taken, as the North Star by which to 
set my literary compass, the feeling that the time had come 
for an integrating picture of the great plexus of events. There- 
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fore there has been this attempt at succinct statement of pro¬ 
portions and relationships. Necessarily the effort at simplicity 
has produced some distortions; occasionally it has led to a 
contrast of black and white in a field in which the real contrast 
is of a dark gray against a light one. At any event, the war itself 
well deserves die study given it. I trust sincerely that this vol¬ 
ume will aid somewhat in an understanding of how men died 
in battle that a tom America might unite again, to march for¬ 
ward with united front to her destiny. 

GEORGE FORT MILTON. 

Washington, May 1,1941. 
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The American Civil War 




Chapter I 


PARADE TO WAR 


A merica’s conflict is generally considered to have begun 
l\ at Charleston, on April 12, 1861, when the venerable 
Jl AEdmund Ruffin pulled a lanyard which loosed a Seces¬ 
sionist bombardment against Fort Sumter, and perhaps this is 
the best starting point for us to take in this volume. The fact is, 
however, that historians have used many different dates, 
events and aspects as their points of departure for their consid¬ 
eration of this struggle which still looms as the most significant 
single episode in the varied record of the Republic. 

Different names are given it. The official title, adopted by 
the Federal Congress, is “The War of the Rebellion.” In retro¬ 
spect this is too harsh a phrase, but Congress fixed upon it 
early in the war, and insisted on it throughout Reconstruction s 
inflamed emotional psychoses. By that time “the Rebel yell” 
was no longer a dependable intangible of Confederate attack 
on the battlefield, and the men who followed the Stars and 
Bars no longer referred to themselves as “Johnny Rebs” while 
those who had been too old or young—or too immune—to 
fight in the war had come bitterly to resent the implications of 
“rebellion,” 

The counter-title, advanced some decades ago by some patri¬ 
otic societies in the former Confederate areas, is “The War Be¬ 
tween the States.” This phrase has a flavor much more com¬ 
patible with Southern patriotic sensitivities, although it is little 
closer to the fact than is the harsh term used by the victor. 

In strict law, the contest was one between the United States 
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of America, de jure sovereign of the whole country from Can¬ 
ada to Gulf and Atlantic to Pacific, and the Confederate States 
of America, a de facto government which, for four years, as¬ 
serted its legal title to independent sovereignty over the citi¬ 
zens of eleven States of the Federal Union. Had this Confed¬ 
eracy succeeded, by battle or diplomacy, in establishing this 
asserted independence, its title would have rested upon suc¬ 
cessful revolution—the same foundation as that of the thirteen 
American Colonies which, in 1776, declared their independ¬ 
ence and seven years later had it recognized in formal treaty 
with Great Britain. 

During the Revolution, however, several sage Colonial lead¬ 
ers made no bones about the reality; they knew that they were 
rebels and that, as Franklin once said, “we must all hang to¬ 
gether, or we will all hang separately.” Had it succeeded, the 
second American Revolution—that attempted by the Cotton 
South, reluctantly seconded by some Border States—would 
have been quite legal: Victory cures all defects of title. But 
after almost winning, it crashed in total defeat, and the arbit¬ 
rament of the sword gave the conclusive negative to the dia¬ 
lectical argument. 

The legal status of the United States of America was soon 
held by a highly conservative Supreme Court to be “an indis¬ 
soluble Union of indestructible States.” This gave the legal 
quietus to any claims that a State could secede. This joint ver¬ 
dict of battle and law should put securely to rest any name 
for the war based on the thesis that a group of independent 
States in one section—the North—had coerced a group of in 
dependent States—the South—legally withdrawn from the 
Federal Union, to return to it. In law, individuals can rebel. 
States cannot; a combination of revolutionary individuals oper¬ 
ating in the guise of States was not really States at all; so there 
was no secession, only an unsuccessful revolution, a fight that 
failed. 

Other labels have been proposed and used; the Civil War; 
the Southern War for Independence; the struggle of the sec¬ 
tions; the Southern Revolution; the Confederate War. To each 
of these there is some minor objection. Actually it was a mili- 
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tary war, of organized forces recognizing each other’s legal 
belligerency, and not a civil war of the type known in Rome 
at the time of the slave revolts; or in medieval France at the 
Jacquerie or in Revolutionary France’s struggle in La Vendee; 
or in Russia’s bitter battle of 1918-19, or Spain’s internecine 
conflict in which there was neither benefit of clergy nor hu¬ 
manity. 

But be all this as it may, the fact that this, that or another 
label happens not precisely to correspond with the actual form 
of the conflict cannot be permitted to detract from the imme¬ 
diate importance and the immense consequence of America’s 
war. Its germination was in the protean stuff whence sprung 
the Republic. Its gestation took decades of turmoil and trav¬ 
ail. Its birth almost destroyed its parents. Its after-effects have 
had more part in shaping the pattern of our national develop¬ 
ment than has any other thing in our experience. This war, for 
all its courage, glory and devotion, was America’s greatest 
tragedy. 


An event of such importance as the outbreak of a revolution 
must have several different founts of origin. There is not only a 
cause of the conflict; there is likewise a reason behind the 
cause; an occasion for the general decision being made; and a 
pretext given for public consumption therefor; an excuse for 
action upon the pretext, and then a precipitating cause for the 
armed violence which opens the war. 

Now it is almost never the case in the life of man upon this 
planet that there is but a single cause for any great event. Usu¬ 
al^ there is a complex of causes, some of them predictable, 
others utterly unpredictable, the several constants and vari¬ 
ables co-operating to the result. But the underlying cause for 
the American conflict can best be described as the differing 
development of the two great sections. 

When the original thirteen States made themselves into the 
United States of America, there was a substantial homogeneity 
am ong them. Two dominant American traits were the joint 
possession of both sections: first, a genius in the organization of 
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economic and social processes; and again, the uncanny ability 
of the people, confronted with some immediate problem, to 
improvise and apply a solution. 

These traits, which might be called a social function of the 
Anglo-Saxon settler’s problem of terrain, enabled him to meet 
the challenges of his new physical environment. Until the turn 
of the Nineteenth Century, most seaboard States had a great 
common denominator of such conditions. All had a relatively 
thin population, which must manipulate an unwieldy mass of 
area and subordinate it to man. All confronted the problem of 
distance, transportation and communication. All must invent 
mechanics of government for great territories. All must break 
the Appalachian barrier, spoliate the Indian lands, fell the for¬ 
ests, subdue the land to agriculture, and supplement its pro¬ 
duction of raw materials with processing and manufacturing 
activities. 

These challenges to action developed that particularly vital 
American trait of organizing large areas into a common pattern 
for similar service. Until Whitney s cotton gin it was quite as 
true of South as North. Until 1800 the sections had a fairly gen¬ 
eral identity of economic pattern and attitude, and an even 
greater likeness in public organizations, frames of ideas and 
social attitudes. 

Slavery had been a common American experience. All the 
Colonies had found that, if slavery were to pay, three things 
were necessary: the slaves must be used at tasks calling only 
for simple techniques; they must be used in groups or gangs, 
so that their work could be supervised without too great cost; 
they must be kept busy for most of the year, otherwise their 
idle time would make them more expensive than wage labor. 

The Northern climate lent itself to none of these three re¬ 
quirements, slavery there proved unprofitable and was given 
up. The Southern planters thought such characteristics existed 
in tobacco culture, but by the time of the Revolution tobacco 
profits were diminishing. South Carolina successively tried to 
adapt slave labor to growing indigo, tea and rice, with decreas¬ 
ing success. But Whitney’s gin presented the slave owner with 
a specific agricultural technique which met all three of the 
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conditions under which Negro slave labor would pay. Thus it 
made cotton growing immediately and immensely profitable. 
And so cotton promptly and fundamentally conditioned the 
South’s economic and social structure. 

The expansion of the Northern population through the Mid¬ 
dle West gave a continuing development to the American 
traits of organization and improvisation. There the moving 
edge of civilization was flexible and adaptable to the condition 
of the immediate spot. In the South, however, westward expan¬ 
sion was for the specific purpose of subordinating new areas to 
the old pattern of cotton culture. The Southern planter organ¬ 
ized for cotton culture by slaves and set up the apparatus for 
its control. But once that was done, he was cold to agricultural 
diversification, new plantation techniques, new methods of 
labor organization and control. The North’s expansion invited 
the adaptation of life to the prairies; the South’s involved forc¬ 
ing new areas into an old mold, and from 1820, the main pat¬ 
terns of Southern economy and organization were frozen and 
unyielding. 

The chief reason for the development of sectional dishar¬ 
monies was slavery. This central influence impacted the whole 
system of Southern education, thinking and political action. 
The job of the Southern statesman became that of preventing 
change in the existing social and economic structure, and of 
maintaining a low-order economy against all arguments or 
efforts to transform it into a higher-order one. This emphasis 
upon unrealistic logic and defensive dialectic had its flower 
in John C. Calhoun, perhaps the greatest verbalizer of all Amer¬ 
ican experience. Not until it was too late did the South real¬ 
ize that such sophistic sword-play could not fend off economic 
and social change. 

There were some realists in the South in the Torties and the 
’Fifties—men who saw what was happening and wanted to un¬ 
freeze the pattern so that the changes ahead would not come 
with too much shock. South Carolina’s William Gregg had a 
picture of industrialization and tried to do something about it. 
J. D. G. DeBow preached the dangers of one-crop economy, 
warning that the great mass of the poor whites were beginning 
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to see “an almost infinite world of industry opening before 
them, by which they can elevate themselves and their families 
from wretchedness and ignorance to competence and intelli¬ 
gence.” It was this great upheaving of the masses that the slave 
South must fear. There were beginnings in cotton manufacture, 
iron and steel-making and some of the mechanic arts. The 
South strove to hold up its end in railroad construction. There 
were some interesting endeavors to diversify agriculture, so 
that at least the South would feed itself. 

Gregg had a meteoric career but few followed him. The 
South was outdistanced in railroad building. Despite some val¬ 
iant efforts and isolated successes, the attempt to introduce a 
system of wage labor parallel to that of slave labor was a fail¬ 
ure. Perhaps it could not have been otherwise, for the two 
systems could not well coexist. The demands which a free, 
small-farmer, industrial system made on government differed 
from those made by a set-up of a cash-crop, slave plantation, 
aristocratic exploiting oligarchy. The social classes to be sus¬ 
tained by one system were antagonistic to those the other 
would support. So the endeavors to establish manufactures with 
wage labor in parallel to a great plantation agriculture with 
slave labor did little more than to point the decadence of the 
older and less efficient of the two. A real companionship of 
diversified agriculture and sound manufacture would have 
meant the death-knell of the slave economy. 

Many aristocrats sensed that they were defending an anach¬ 
ronism but felt unable to do anything about it. Some could 
think thr ough possible processes of economic readjustment, but 
practically none of them had any realistic conception of social 
evolution, and were completely baffled by the social changes 
inevitable in any shift of the ownership of man by man. It was 
a generation adept in agitation and counter-agitation, but not 
even adolescent in discovering the apparatus or applying the 
technique of social change. Not only was there no program for 
cushioning the shock of change. Even worse, the sense of emo¬ 
tional shock at any prospective change sterilized whatever in¬ 
tellectual imagination there might have been. 

It was the tragedy of the epoch that the South’s leadership. 
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whether befogged with its own dialectic technique or merely 
functionally incompetent, could not devise a social shift to aid 
the change from a low- to a high-order economy. The seeds of 
this incapacity the elite had sown itself when it placed King 
Cotton on his throne. Moonlight and magnolias blinded the 
South’s leadership. Living in a world of illusion, it stumbled 
helplessly, if not blindly, into catastrophe. 


The actual occasion for the Southern move toward the dis¬ 
ruption of the National Government was fear; to be precise, the 
fear of the unknown. At the original establishment, the South 
had been the dominant element in the new nation, Virginia 
being the greatest State and the Southern portion the most in¬ 
fluential. But as new States came in, the center of gravity be¬ 
gan to move from South to North. The rich Ohio Valley be¬ 
came immensely important and the prairie States waxed great. 
And as the Southerners felt frustrated in their own competition 
of expansion, it became more and more apparent to them that, 
before long, they would be ousted from national dominance. 

When the North should become the majority section, with 
the power of controlling the Congress, electing the President 
and staffing the Supreme Court, a condition would exist that 
theretofore the South had never known: she would be a minor¬ 
ity in the Republic. Not only would this cause her to lose her 
clutch upon Federal patronage and prestige but, even more, it 
might put her at a grievous disadvantage as to slavery—her 
“peculiar institution,” about which she was enormously sensi¬ 
tive and for which she demanded pluperfect protection. 

By the ’Forties, John C. Calhoun well sensed this, and 
brought forward, as solution, a scheme for the Union’s funda¬ 
mental reorganization: he would install a system of double 
sovereignty, with mutual vetoes by South and North. But this 
plan made no appeal to the practical, plum-hungry politicians 
actually on the battleground. 

The next occasion of sharp crisis was in 1849-50, when Cali¬ 
fornia’s clamor for admission to the Union brought up the burn¬ 
ing question whether she should come in as a free or a slave 
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State. So heated became the debates on this that many South¬ 
ern Ultra politicians campaigned for immediate separation, and 
a Convention was held at Nashville, Tennessee, to discuss ways 
and means to this end. Had it not been for the Compromise of 
1850, the Fire Eaters of the South might then have sought to 
set up an independent nation. 

This possibility, parenthetically, raises the interesting ques¬ 
tion whether the revolt would have had better chances of suc¬ 
cess had it occurred a decade earlier than when it actually took 
place. The conventional idea seems to be that the then com¬ 
parison of essential elements was much less against the slave 
States than it was in 1860. It is contended the South would 
have had a great deal better chance to win in 1850. 

That was not necessarily the case. Zachary Taylor was Presi¬ 
dent in 1850. Kentuckian by birth, Louisianian by residence, he 
had a strong personal following all through the South—even in 
seething Charleston—but eleven years later Abraham Lincoln 
had none. A man of force and decision, Taylor had been a 
highly successful military commander in the Mexican War. He 
had had the best of post-graduate courses in tactics and strat¬ 
egy, and the Army was deeply loyal to him. Peace was but two 
years old and, while the Army had returned to a peace footing, 
it readily could have been re-expanded to meet the needs of a 
campaign in the field. Its batteries could shoot and had am¬ 
munition reserves. Its Engineering Corps had had admirable 
experience, its Quartermaster and Commissary services could 
have readily readapted themselves to war demands. In 1850, 
the United States Army was a fine tool not yet corroded by 
rust. 

While the Southron hotheads were threatening secession, 
President Taylor made it known that, in the event of attempted 
revolt, he would put himself at the head of thfe Federal Army, 
quell the rebellion and hang the chiefs thereof. Had the matter 
come to thi s pass, “Old Rough and Ready” would have had a 
much greater measure of national support than had Lincoln 
after Sumter. Unlike the later Republicans, the Whigs were 
a national party, and Taylor was a national and not a sectional 
president. The probabilities are that a slave State revolt in 1850 
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would have been suppressed just as surely and probably much 
more swiftly than was the case a decade later. 

At any event, no revolt occurred in 1850. Clay and Webster 
sought a compromise but failed to carry it through Congress. 
Douglas then undertook the project with success. The stub¬ 
born Taylor died suddenly; Millard Fillmore, who succeeded 
him, signed the Compromise and the Soutih slowly accepted it. 

It was not long thereafter, however, until a new development 
came in the attitude of the Southern extremists. This was the 
insistence that slavery should have the right to be extended 
into any Territory of the United States. In a sense this was a 
defense mechanism. The only way the South could feel easy 
in heart and conscience about human bondage was to proclaim 
it “a good, a positive good.” Once having thrown out this an¬ 
chor to self-respect, the Southern politicians were forced to 
take the next step of logic, and to insist that, slavery being “a 
positive good,” it must be extended. This led to the demand for 
equal rights in Kansas and Nebraska. It led to the insistence 
that die slave owner must be able to take his property, human 
or otherwise, anywhere unprohibited by State laws, and to have 
it protected and maintained there by the Federal Government. 

When as a consequence the new Northern sentiment—not 
Abolitionist but anti-slavery—formed itself into a political 
party upon the foundation rock of resisting the extension of 
slavery into any Territory, Southern apprehensions became 
fever-heated. They led to a basic breach in the Democratic 
party, the last great remaining bond of unity between the sec¬ 
tions. First at Charleston and then at Baltimore the party ties 
were broken by the intense determination of the Southern Fire 
Eaters to have an unchallenged Democratic pronouncement 
for slavery in the Territories. Upon this pretext the political 
steps were taken to insure the defeat of the Moderate Demo¬ 
crats, a direct consequence of which was the choice of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, by a minority vote, to become the President of 
the United States. 


The 1860 election confronted the Southerners with a prac- 
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tical situation, the realization of all their appalling fears. A 
“Black Republican” was to be in the White House. A man for 
whom not a single Southern electoral vote had been cast was to 
be President. This they took as an excuse for seeking to quit a 
Union they no longer understood and whose operations they 
greatly feared. 

In December, 1860, die Cotton South began to translate se¬ 
cession from theory into fact. But whether or not a hated 
“Black Republican” would be a minority President, and wheth¬ 
er or not a “nigger-lover,” Lincoln had been validly and consti¬ 
tutionally elected. One of the unrealities of the Fire Eaters was 
the way they bowed down before the fetish of Constitutional¬ 
ity; in this instance, they would not think of preventing his 
choice by the Electoral College, but would see to it that by 
March 4, when he took the oath as President of the United 
States, every Cotton State would “constitutionally” have left 
the Union. 

South Carolina led the Secession parade. From the days of 
the decline of her indigo and rice, this State had nourished a 
grievance against somebody and something. Actually the min¬ 
ing-out of her soil, and the distressful circumstances of her 
agricultural economy, were chiefly responsible: distresses to a 
large extent traceable to an outworn, almost primitive land- 
use technique. But we never willingly blame ourselves for dis¬ 
aster when there is some foreign devil to whom we can trans¬ 
fer the guilt. So from the ’Twenties through the ’Fifties, South 
Carolina shifted all blame for her afflictions to the National 
Government at Washington, the agent for the North’s aggran¬ 
dizing despotism. From Nullification to Secession, she was state 
of mind as well as State. 

No sooner was Lincoln victor than her Legislature set up 
the machinery for a Constitutional Convention. The delegates, 
chosen at an election December 4, met at Columbia two weeks 
later; but adjourned to Charleston because of a smallpox scare. 
There, a little after noon on December 20, they adopted the 
repeal of the resolution of the State’s adhesion to the Constitu¬ 
tion in 1789. This was America’s first Ordinance of Secession; 
the Charleston Mercury issued an extra, all the church bells in 
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the city joined in a chorus of delight; salute guns boomed and 
there was a great parade to celebrate the advent upon the earth 
of the “Independent Commonwealth of South Carolina.” 

Thus the Palmetto State rung the tocsin for the Cotton 
States. Soon an unofficial and self-selected Secession General 
Staff, composed chiefly of Fire-Eater Senators and Congress¬ 
men, gathered in Washington to plan a campaign to get each 
Cotton State out of the Union before Lincoln’s Inauguration 
Day. This cabal set up a three-phase program; each State 
should secede as soon as possible; a Southwide convention or 
conference to organize a Southern nation should be held at 
Montgomery, Alabama, not later than mid-February; to “keep 
the hands of Mr. Buchanan tied,” Cotton State Senators and 
Representatives should hold their seats in Congress as long as 
possible. The program framed, they pushed it feverishly. 

Mississippi was the next to act. The vote in her delegate elec¬ 
tion was small, the Ordinance of Secession swept through the 
Convention and, on January 9, Jefferson Davis’s State claimed 
its independence. The very next day Florida “resumed her 
freedom.” Alabama quickly joined the parade. There was more 
of a real struggle in Georgia, where a very substantial Con¬ 
servative contingent, led by Alexander H. Stephens, sought to 
expose the folly of precipitate departure. 

But the immediate Separationists, following the self-intoxi¬ 
cated Toombs and the factionally-embittered Cobbs, would 
brook no compromise, Louisiana’s Conservatives were similarly 
overawed. In Texas, despite the obstinate Sam Houston, a con¬ 
vention was held on January 28 and that State declared itself 
tree. 

The stage was set for the all-Southern Conference, which 
opened at Montgomery February 4. The conference promptly 
discarded the form in which it had been appointed; holding 
that time was of the essence of the revolution, the conferees 
waved the magic wand, and made themselves the Constituent 
Convention for a Confederacy. In framing their Provisional 
Constitution, they followed with almost slavish care the one 
they were abandoning, even to the insertion of that fifth wheel 
of government, the Vice-Presidency. The main change in the 
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new democracy was that slavery was its foundation stone. 

There was much bickering over who would receive the Presi¬ 
dential office; who gets what is always a fighting point. After 
much backstage maneuvering, Robert Toombs drank himself 
out of the race and the mantle fell on the absent Jefferson 
Davis, of Mississippi. As a sop both to Georgia and the Con¬ 
servatives, Alexander H. Stephens was made Vice-President. 
The men at Montgomery still did not believe their action would 
lead to combat, one delegate writing his wife that “there may 
be a little collision and confusion, but no bloody war.” 

On February 18, but nine days after his election, the new 
Confederate President was inaugurated at Montgomery. Wil¬ 
liam H. Russell, famous war correspondent of the London 
Times, noted in his diary the appearance of the Southern lead¬ 
er. Tall and slender, Davis had a well-shaped head, a high fore¬ 
head, square chin and deep, full eyes, one of which was affected 
by a slight film. His face was drawn and pale, due to a neural¬ 
gia that afflicted him for many years. He was not a buoyant 
conversationalist, but reserved and inclined to dogmatic utter¬ 
ance. The English correspondent took particular note that he 
did not chew tobacco. 

During these revolutionary events, the Moderates at Wash¬ 
ington sought franticly some further compromise by which the 
continued fidelity of the Border States could be guaranteed 
and perhaps, eventually, the hot-headed Cotton States per¬ 
suaded to return. John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, an Old Line 
Whig of the Clay tradition; and Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, 
the outstanding Democrat of the day, who led this effort, rep¬ 
resented the pooled Conservatives of America. Could there 
have been a popular plebiscite by late February—yes, even 
one including the voters of the new Confederate States—it is 
not too much to believe that a majority of the electorate in 
North and Border—and some of the Cotton South—would 
have assented to the Crittenden Compromise. 

But the inflamed minorities in Congress would have none 
of it. The remaining Southern Fire Eaters said nay decisively; 
there were no terms on which the Cotton States would return. 
The leading Republican proved equally obdurate; and word 
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Parade to War 

came from Springfield that the President-elect had said that, 
on the Territorial question, “I am inflexible.” Thus Lincoln 
turned the key locking the door to a reconstituted Union based 
on compromise. 

The unfortunate fact at this juncture was that neither ex¬ 
tremist group believed the other one meant business. The 
Southern Ultra revolutionaries were intoxicated with the suc¬ 
cess attending their efforts to manipulate the governmental 
machinery of the Cotton States. They had taken minor frac¬ 
tions of the electorate—vigorous, determined minorities, to be 
sme, but nonetheless minorities—and had superheated their 
emotions to explosion point. These Ultras made a fetish of be¬ 
lieving the Northern rank and file commercial, supine, indolent 
in patriotism and flabby in courage. Their corollary was that 
the remaining United States would not do more than sham- 
battle to restore the Union. 

The professional contention of the Northern Extremists was 
almost as fanciful. It was that the Southern troubles repre¬ 
sented die work of a strong but numerically unimportant mi¬ 
nority; that it was fed on an emotional excitement that could 
not last; that as soon as it had a chance to exhaust itself, the 
sober sense of the South’s Conservative majority would reassert 
itself, the section would repudiate the revolutionaries and the 
Secessionists would be forced to make the best terms they 
could to save face and re-enter the Federal establishment. 

The event was to show both these beliefs quite wrong. The 
Southern Ultras were never more surprised in their lives than 
when they found the Yankee dollar-chasers fighting just as 
bravely as did their own sons of chivalry. The surprise was all 
the greater because Bull Run, only fifteen weeks after Sumter, 
had seemed to attest the comfortable theory that one South¬ 
erner could whip three Yankees any day. But as soon as the 
pallid men from the cities got their taste of life in the open, 
this early promise quickly withered on the stem, and Fire 
Eaters began to suspect that they had been over-enthusiastic 
in their views. 

It soon became apparent that Northerners and Southerners 
alike were Americans; and that whatever might be the differ- 
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ences of environment, the rank and file in both sections were 
sturdy, dutiful, courageous and patriotic. Certainly there was 
no more indolence of patriotism nor flabbiness of courage 
among the Unionists than among the sturdy lads who fought 
so stoutly under the Stars and Bars. 

The doctrinal insistence by the Fire Eaters’ extremist coun¬ 
terparts in the North proved about as fantastic. But it must be 
admitted that at one point of time it was probably correct: at 
one time the mass of the South did not will a war. 

This tim e, however, was well before Sumter—in fact, was 
before the secessions and probably before the actual Presi¬ 
dential nominations were made. That was the time when mi¬ 
norities, under bold leadership determined for power, so ma¬ 
nipulated the machinery of the Democratic party in the Dixie 
States as to override the Conservatives. These last, although 
major in number, were impotent in leadership and unable to 
counter the Ultras’ political tricks and emotional devices. 

The November election vote suggests that, even in March 
or April, 1860, the likelihood is that, all through the South, 
peace had many more friends than war. After the Democratic 
splits at Charleston and Baltimore, with their plain handwriting 
on the wall that Lincoln was certain of election, the actual vote 
in the Southern States soon to secede was remarkably peace- 
loving. Of the 856,524 people who cast ballots, about 48 per 
cent voted either for Stephen A. Douglas or John Bell, the two 
Conservative anti-war candidates. In both Louisiana and 
Georgia the Conservatives received a majority of the total vote; 
and in every other State, save Texas, they had 40 per cent or 
more. In the Border States, one finds Bell carrying Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Virginia, Douglas carrying Missouri, the two 
Conservatives together having the majority in Maryland. As 
late as four months after the split and only a month before the 
start of the Secession parade, the returns indicated the general 
Southern wish for Union and peace. 

Ardent Lincolnians took such vote analyses as further attest 
that the South’s heart was not in secession. But this ignored 
the effect of action, of commitment, of accomplished fact. As 
State after State projected revolution under the forms of law, 
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the coldest Conservatives began to warm up and the there¬ 
tofore Moderates became adherents of the new enterprise. 
With this great change under way, it only needed the catalytic 
agent of the spilling of blood through an overt act of war to 
complete the transformation. 

Strange it is how policies can go wrong when founded on 
misconceptions of realities. The Southern Ultras’ belief led the 
Confederacy into a supine year following the great victory on 
Bull Run Creek; while the Republican blunder north of the 
Potomac caused, first, the expectation that the Secession house 
of cards would tumble at the first mild push; and again, led 
Lincoln to base much of his early campaign insistences on his 
desire to relieve loyal Union minorities in the Southern States, 
irrespective of the topographical problems such efforts entailed 
—i.e. that in East Tennessee. These mistakes played into the 
hands of the Confederacy. 

All of which, no doubt, is an inescapable part of the strug¬ 
gles of men. If they saw clearly, could appraise the future, 
could pierce through the mists of fixed ideas and feuds of emo¬ 
tion’s flames, there would be neither hates nor blunders nor 
battles. But as it was, each antagonist forfeited opportunity 
for early victory because his estimate of the situation was un¬ 
sound. 


On March 4, when Abraham Lincoln went down to the un¬ 
finished Capitol to take his oath, the prospect was about as 
raw and dreary as the day. The six Cotton States had already 
withdrawn from the Union, and a new and rival government 
was in being, with President, Constitution and framework of 
laws. The Confederacy had already started to raise an army, 
and had made demands that the forts occupied by the former 
Federal Government be surrendered. There was every evi¬ 
dence of great trouble ahead. 

Little wonder the new President seemed to spectators “pale 
and very nervous.” But for all his nervousness, his Inaugural 
had a good effect upon some of the doubtful, if not the dis¬ 
affected. When he stepped forward, he looked about for a place 
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to put his hat. Senator Douglas politely took it and held it dur¬ 
ing the delivery of the Inaugural, a gesture of patriotic jointure 
in the common cause of Union. 

The speech itself was one of peace and union. He made it 
plain that there was no reasonable ground for apprehension 
among Southerners that their property, personal security and 
peace would be endangered because a Republican Administra¬ 
tion had come into power. He quoted from a speech of prior 
years, in which he had said “I have no purpose, directly or in¬ 
directly, to interfere with the institution of slavery where it 
exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no 
inclination to do so.” By this he still stood. 

But he made it plain that he would take care that the laws 
of the Union were faithfully executed in all the States. There 
need be no bloodshed or violence, and there would be none, 
unless it were “forced upon the National authority.” The power 
confided to him would “be used to hold, occupy and possess 
the property and places belonging to the Government, and to 
collect the duties and imposts.” But beyond what were neces¬ 
sary for that, there would be no invasion, no using of force 
against or among the people anywhere.” 

And so he put in the hands of the South, not the Union, the 
issue of Civil War. “The Government will not assail you. You 
can have no conflict, without being yourselves the aggressors.” 

Thus the new President held forth with the one hand the 
olive branch of good will and faithful maintenance of Consti¬ 
tutional guaranties; and with the other, the pledge of the Ad¬ 
ministration to maintain the integrity of the Union. It was a 
speech such a peace-loving Conservative Democrat as Douglas 
could defend, even against the sneers of the disappointed Radi¬ 
cal Republicans. Indeed, for a time it looked as though the atti¬ 
tude of the beginning Administration might afford grounds 
upon which all the Border States could cling to the Union. 



Chapter II 


SUMTER IS FIRED ON 


T -jhese hopes of the reknitting of the Union by methods of 
peace were soon upset. The occasion, though not the 
cause, was Southern demand for possession of the Unions 
forts along the South Atlantic Coast and in the Gulf. 

Years before, the Federal Government had established forti¬ 
fications along these coasts, to insure the effective defense of 
important sounds and harbors. In each instance, the National 
Government had purchased the land from its private owners, 
and the State in which the fort was situated had by legislative 
act ceded sovereignty over it to the Government at Washing¬ 
ton. Upon the secession of the States in which such forts were 
located, they claimed that the forts, as all other Federal prop¬ 
erty, reverted to the States. They would gladly pay for its 
money value, but would not endure its continued possession by 
a “foreign” power. Several forts, however, remained in Federal 
hands; notably Sumter, in Charleston Harbor, and Pickens at 
Pensacola. The new President’s announced determination to 
cling to all national possessions was promptly interpreted, not 
only in the Cotton South but also in the Border States, as “co¬ 
ercion.” 

Here was a new and disturbing word. Certain Border men 
might think well of the concept of Union. But at the same time 
they were adamant against any use of force to preserve it— 
even to maintain the perennial Union possessions such as for¬ 
tresses to protect the seacoast against a foreign foe. 

At this moment—through March and early April—the Bor- 
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der States’ decisions were trembling in the balance. They loved 
the South and likewise the Union. On March 20, Tennessee 
held an election on secession, and her voters decided definitely 
against it. A North Carolina plebiscite rendered decision in the 
negative. Virginia assembled a Constitutional Convention, but 
in its early weeks its votes were significantly anti-secession. 
Kentucky refused to call a Convention. Both Missouri and 
Maryland would not join in any revolutionary enterprise. 

This state of facts led many to believe that it might be feas¬ 
ible to construct a new union, with its Southern border starting 
at the line between North and South Carolina, thence west 
along the south of Tennessee to the Mississippi; thence west, 
including Arkansas. With such a nation firmly riveted together, 
in due time the errant sisters would return. 

President Lincoln’s psychic problem, however, embraced 
much more than the nervous emotional balance of the Border 
States. He must also maintain a clear and affirmative Union- 
enforcing sentiment in the North. Were he, of his own volition, 
to order his garrisons to march out of the Federal forts, he 
could not hope to do this. On the other hand, he could not take 
the first step toward opening a war. 

Upon the appropriate solution of this knotty problem de¬ 
pended the backing Lincoln would get from his own people. 
At the start, it concentrated down to the proper technique of 
handling Sumter and Pickens. And in so doing, the President 
must overcome a number of inherited blunders of the Buchan¬ 
an Administration, as well as some sharp dealings of his own 
Secretary of State. 

In December, 1860, immediately after South Carolina passed 
her Ordinance, she sent “Commissioners” to Washington to 
“treat” with poor, befuddled James Buchanan. At first his deal¬ 
ing was equivocal, and the Commissioners thought he had 
promised them the satisfaction they sought. Shortly after their 
first interviews, a new group of loyal aides strengthened Bu¬ 
chanan’s backbone. The South Carolinians departed, breath¬ 
ing maledictions. 

At the time the Carolina coast defenses were in charge of 
Major Robert Anderson, Kentuckian by birth and Conservative 
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by nature. He was under orders to avoid any collision with the 
South Carolina troops but to hold possession of the forts. These 
were three in number: Castle Pinckney and Fort Moultrie, both 
on Sullivan’s Island, and Fort Sumter, in the center of the har¬ 
bor. The first two were readily approachable from land and 
Anderson’s force was but a handful. Sumter was a new con¬ 
struction, still unfinished. Upon a particularly alarming rumor 
that Charleston was preparing scaling-ladders for a coup 
against Moultrie, on the night after Christmas the Federal 
Commander moved his meager forces to Sumter. Though the 
South Carolina Commissioners insolently demanded that the 
President order him back to the undefended shore, Buchanan 
would not give the order. Indeed, in February, as the tides 
of his Administration were fast ebbing, he sent a ship with sup¬ 
plies—the Star of the West —but at the entrance to the harbor 
it was fired on and turned back. At that moment war was close 
at hand, but the Sumter batteries were physically unable to 
fire and so Buchanan did not start the war! 

When Lincoln came in, things were in statu quo. The first 
topic brought before his new Cabinet was a communication 
which Joseph Holt, who had replaced Floyd as Secretary of 
War, handed to Simon Cameron, new War Secretary, describ¬ 
ing the physical situation at Sumter. At that time Anderson 
had less than a hundred officers and men. His ammuni tion was 
unfused. Many of his guns lacked carriages or recoil mecha¬ 
nisms. His food supply was getting low, and the Confederate 
authorities were beginning to interfere with the purchase 
ashore of vegetables and meat for the garrison. 

What should the new Administration do about it? Lincoln 
asked the advice of the Army authorities. He sent several emis¬ 
saries to Charleston to see the situation and report. Winfield 
Scott, the General of the Army, thought it would take a force 
of 20,000 men to safeguard Sumter, and the Regular Army did 
not have any such a number; of its existing establishment only 
about 1300 men were available in the East. Lincoln’s emissaries 
to Sumter reported that Major Anderson could hold out until 
about April 15. 

The President put the question to his Cabinet. With two 
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exceptions—Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, able, humorless Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury; and Postmaster General Montgomery 
Blair, eldest son of that shrewd old fox of Andrew Jackson, 
Francis P. Blair, and with most of the same characteristics— 
every member either equivocated or supported the voluntary 
surrender of the- Fort. The President himself seemed inclined 
to this decision. About this time he made up his mind to secure 
Pickens safely, and then to let Sumter go; the former would 
remain a token of the indissolubility of the Union. But when 
he sought to have this decision carried out, he was balked by 
an interference; an order given was not obeyed because of a 
countervailing order from Buchanan days, of which Lincoln 
had had no knowledge. Thereupon he determined to make an 
effort to have Sumter re-supplied. 

In this sudden shift, Lincoln did not abandon his great alert¬ 
ness to folk psychology. While the Cabinet was debating, Sew¬ 
ard had been carrying on back-door negotiations (of course 
with Lincoln’s consent) with three commissioners sent to 
Washington by the new Confederate States of America. The 
Secretary of State had given them, obviously not without his 
Chiefs knowledge, the pledge that no change should be made 
in the status of affairs in Charleston Harbor without due notice 
to the South Carolina authorities. Therefore, when Lincoln 
determined to send an expedition to Sumter, he dispatched a 
State Department official to Charleston to notify Governor 
Francis Pickens of what impended. The text of what Mr. Chew 
was to say had been written out in advance by President Lin¬ 
coln. It was simple but profound. 

On the morning of April 8, this official was received by Gov¬ 
ernor Pickens. The Governor summoned to his office General 
Beauregard, whom Davis had sent to Charleston to command 
the Secessionist armies there. The two listened attentively to 
the reading, and then received a formally prepared copy, at¬ 
testing it with their signatures. 

"I am directed by the President of the United States,” Mr. 
Chew read, “to notify you to expect an attempt will be made 
to supply Fort Sumter with provisions only, and that, if such 
attempt be not resisted, no effort to throw men, arms or am- 
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munition will be made, without further notice, or in case of an 
attack upon the fort.” 

Here Lincoln had his formula. Its construction represents, in 
this precise situation, the genius at verbalization which he had 
used three years before in his speech to the Springfield Con¬ 
vention of Illinois Republicans announcing his “House Di¬ 
vided” doctrine. For here was a pronouncement which would 
mean one thing to the loyal North and another to the disloyal 
South. To the loyal North it would mean that the errand of 
the expedition from New York to Charleston was one of mercy: 
the ships were to carry food to starving men; no shell, no 
troops, no cannon, no muniments of war, “provisions only.” To 
the South, however, the emphasis would be upon the ap¬ 
pended clauses, if the attempt “be not resisted.” But any such 
attempt would be a clear case of affront to the sensitive sover¬ 
eignty of the delicate new nation. If the Confederacy per¬ 
mitted such reinforcement, it itself would promptly lose face 
with all its most nervous votaries. 

Yes, Abraham Lincoln had found the magic formula. Beaure¬ 
gard promptly telegraphed its text to Montgomery, where Jef¬ 
ferson Davis and his disparate Cabinet assembled in special 
session to ponder it. They knew they were in a most distressful 
dilemma. Already the spirit behind the secession enterprise 
had begun to sag, and advice had been coming to Davis and 
his aides that something had to be done. One barometer of the 
public mood advised them that, “unless you sprinkle blood in 
the face of the people of Alabama, they will be back in the old 
Union in less than ten days.” Of course this was exaggeration, 
but there was no doubt of the lessened emotional fervor be¬ 
hind a revolution that clung to the forms of law but lacked 
both marching army and busy guillotine. 

What should the Confederacy do about it? Robert Toombs, 
of Georgia, the first of a series of Confederate Secretaries of 
State, was a man of magnificent oratory, but likewise of pre¬ 
vision and some knowledge of realities. “The firing on that 
fort,” he said, “will inaugurate a civil war greater than any the 
world has yet seen; and I do not feel competent to advise you.” 
Some shared his fears, others felt that a point of honor was in- 
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volved, and action could not be avoided. Davis was troubled; 
except in oratory he was no thorough hothead and he sought 
a dispassionate decision. The point of prestige, however, could 
not be ignored. A telegram sped to General Beauregard, in¬ 
structing him that a demand be made on Major Anderson to 
surrender the fort; were this refused, Sumter should be re¬ 
duced. 


Let us turn again to the Carolina city. It was mid-Spring, 
magnolias were in blossom and their nostalgic fragrance 
scented the air. Charleston was wild with excitement. Word 
got around that a relief expedition had left New York; the peo¬ 
ple were at high tension, expecting the bombardment to begin 
almost any moment. Many of them stayed up all the night of 
April 12, pacing the quays in excitement. Others rose by three 
in the morning, had early coffee and joined the expectant 
throng. 

Turn from this parade of cutaway and crinoline to the actual 
actors on the stage, whose curtain was about to go up. The 
skies lightened a little by four in the morning. Behind a 
hastily raised mound of earth on Cummings Point, four huge 
iron monsters were fitfully visible under the flare of lanterns, 
and candles guttering in the wind. These monsters were great 
columbiads, pieces of siege artillery, erected not 2,000 yards 
from Sumter’s mist-clad battlements. 

About this battery a group of men were gathered; men 
dressed in bright new uniforms, with gold lace glittering on 
their shoulder cords. They were tense, frozen stiff with ex¬ 
citement, nervously pacing the space behind the shotted 
guns. One was mumbling joyously to himself: not virile youth 
but gray-beard—one whose preachments had contributed 
mightily to the warlike issue. This aged soldier was none of 
Charleston, nor of the Palmetto State, but Edmund Ruffin, 
from far-off Virginia. For nearly twenty years he had preached 
Southern independence; now he had come to Charleston hop¬ 
ing for the honor of firing the opening shot in the war. 

Four o’clock in the morning and a boat touched the shore: 
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three officers leaped out. They had been on embassy to the 
fort in the middle of the bay. Mark well their names—James 
Chestnut, Jr., once Senator from South Carolina, now wearing 
the uniform of a Colonel of the Confederacy; and another, 
Roger A. Pryor, ex-Congressman, hothead Virginia editor, now 
likewise in full uniform. The third, equally political in his 
background, equally violent in the previous canvass and 
Secession debate, was William Porcher Miles, South Carolina 
Congressman who had danced with joy when word came to 
Washington that his State had voted to secede. 

Two weeks before, these three men, now temporarily out of 
the political habiliments, had been made the aides-de-camp of 
short, swarthy, oratorical Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard, 
Brigadier General, Confederate States Army, and the new 
Government’s commander on the spot. This General, brother- 
in-law of John Slidell, the pharisee of Secession, had been sent 
to Charleston to command the forces of the Confederacy. For 
a month he had been relocating batteries, leveling obstructions 
to the field of fire on Sumter in the middle of the Harbor, put¬ 
ting torpedoes in the channels, making ready to pounce upon 
the handful of men in Sumter as soon as Davis should tele¬ 
graph the word. 

On receipt of the instructions from Montgomery, Beauregard 
had sent his aides to demand of Major Anderson that he sur¬ 
render immediately. Anderson had responded with a written 
refusal; but in a verbal aside on tendering his note, he ad¬ 
mitted that the food supply was gone, and that in another 
three days he would be starved out and forced to surrender. 

Beauregard immediately telegraphed this news to the Con¬ 
federate Cabinet, where it seemed to offer a ray of hope. If the 
fort could be had by surrender Davis and his advisers had no 
wish to open fire. They wired back that they wished to avoid 
“needless effusion of blood;” if Anderson would agree to evacu¬ 
ate at a specified time, accept his offer. 

Thereupon Beauregard dispatched his aides again, about 
one o’clock in the morning. Anderson summoned his own as¬ 
sistants, who held council for two hours. Then he gave a writ¬ 
ten answer: he would surrender at noon, on the fifteenth, un- 
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less in tie meanwhile he had been re-supplied or had further 
official instructions. The three politician aides-de-camp took 
this, out of hand, as unsatisfactory, did not even bother to re¬ 
port to their Commanding General, but notified Major Ander¬ 
son that, in an hour, the Confederate batteries would open fire 
to reduce his works. They aimed their gig for Cummings Point 
and ordered the commander of the battery there to open fire at 
4:30. 

At the appointed hour up went a single star shell, fired by 
Captain George S. James, die signal for the bombardment to 
begin. On this the aged Ruffin, at another battery, shouted with 
uncanny glee and reached eagerly for the lanyard of the gun 
already filled with shot and shell. He grasped it, pulled it hard, 
there was a great explosion and a shell sped on its way to crash 
against Sumter’s battlement. 

Within a few minutes the air was thick with secession shells. 
Anderson was slow in replying; he had but a handful of men 
for his gun crews; nine officers and 74 enlisted men to serve 40 
guns. Ranged against them were 7,000 Confederates, serving 
47 mortars and guns. When the sun came up, however, the 
Federals answered smardy enough, but it was a mere flaunt to 
fate. Their food was gone; that day, while under fire, their 
ration was of rice painfully gathered from cracks upon the 
storeroom floor. Many of their guns lacked screws, scales or 
tangents; most of their shells were unfused; there were no 
cartridge-bags for their powder; their fate was sealed. 

While the guns were thundering the morning of April 13, 
General Beauregard received a telegram from Montgomery. 
The Confederate War Department was anxious to know what 
had become of the proposed compromise. Beauregard had to 
respond that it had been rejected. It was no time to tell Mont¬ 
gomery that the Secessionist politicians he had sent as envoys 
had held Anderson’s qualified acceptance “manifestly futile” 
and had ordered the beginning of the Civil War. 

The night that Ruffin pulled his lanyard, some of the ships of 
Lincoln’s relief expedition reached the Charleston Bar. But 
there had been a heavy blow at sea, the naval officers thought 
open boats could not make it up the channel to the harbor, and 
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the relieving forces took no step to relieve. The Confederate 
guns thundered on. Gaps were blown in the battlements. At 
die end of thirty-four hours it looked as though the breach 
would soon permit an infantry assault. Another Beauregard 
politician-aide, Louis Wigfall of Texas, an ex-Senator, went 
without authority to offer Anderson another chance to haul 
down his flag. The Major, having now maintained the honor of 
the garrison, accepted; the terms were soon regularized, and 
Anderson capitulated on the very terms he had been willing to 
accept two days before. 

One or two things more that need to be said about it. From 
the start early the morning of the 13th, until Anderson’s agree¬ 
ment to surrender, thousands of shells had been fired, the gun¬ 
laying on both sides had been rather accurate, a breach had 
been made in the Sumter battlements—and yet not a single 
man had been killed on either side. 

This extraordinary record was soon broken. As Major Ander¬ 
son lowered his flag saluting it with his guns, one burst, two 
men being killed and several injured. Then the garrison left 
the battered fortifications, were ferried to the Harriet Lane, 
with the frustrated relief expedition, and steamed to New 
York. For ninety days Robert Anderson was a great hero; he 
received the thanks of Congress and was made a Brigadier. 
His health soon broke, however, he could not do field work and 
he died of disease within three years. 

A second fact demands note. Captain Fox, of the Navy, main 
planner and executor of the relief expedition, was quite cut up 
about its inglorious role. On May 1, President Lincoln sent 
him a note of consolation. “You and I both anticipated,” he 
remarked, “that the cause of the country would be advanced 
by making the attempt to provision Fort Sumter, even if it 
should fail; and it is no small consolation now to feel that our 
anticipation is justified by the result.” 

That result was that the Secessionists had been put in the 
technical position of striking the first blow. Lincoln franHy 
said to such intimates as Orville H. Browning that the result 
was of his own contriving; that his “plan succeeded. They at¬ 
tacked Sumter—it fell, and thus did more service than it other- 
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wise could.” America’s master politician had succeeded in 
putting the South in the wrong. 


Whatever might have been Lincoln’s satisfaction that he had 
put on the Seceders the onus of beginning the war, the im¬ 
mediate present seemed full of danger. The authorities at 
Washington reacted with consternation rather than satisfaction 
to the news from the Palmetto State. On that Saturday after¬ 
noon several newspaper bulletins arrived, telling of the attack. 
President Lincoln was closeted with a committee of Conserva¬ 
tives from the Virginia Constitutional Convention, when a dis¬ 
patch was brought to him confirming the fact of the bombard¬ 
ment. “I shall meet blow by blow,” he said, and the conference 
immediately ended. The anxious President turned to plans to 
defend the Union. 

The immediate situation was bad enough. The Regular 
Army was a Lilliputian establishment, and most of its 15,000 
officers and men were on Indian frontier outpost duty, or doing 
engineering and quartermaster chores. There was hardly an 
organized battalion in the east. Washington itself had, for pro¬ 
tection, a few War Department field clerks and orderlies, and 
some local militia whose loyalty was as suspect as was its skill. 
The President saw immediately that he must depend upon new 
forces from the North, and that their supply would rest on the 
emotional reaction of the Northern people. 

Of this there was early attest. The most enheartening de¬ 
velopment of all was the prompt decision of such outstanding 
Democrats as Stephen A. Douglas that it was not a party con¬ 
flict but a patriotic war. Sunday morning Lincoln was advised 
of Anderson’s surrender. His Cabinet met early that day, officers 
were consulted, old statutes searched and an appropriate one 
found to justify the call for troops—the Militia Act of 1793, last 
used in the Whisky Rebellion. The President drafted a procla¬ 
mation ordering treasonable combinations to disperse, and 
summoning 75,000 men for 90 days to curb the rebellion and 
repossess the Federal forts and other property. 

That evening, on a hint from the White House, the Little 
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Giant came to the President’s study. Lincoln received his 
quondam antagonist with outstretched hands. Douglas gave 
strengthening counsel, and issued a statement to die press that 
“the Capital of our country was in danger and must be de¬ 
fended at all hazards, and at any expense of men and money.” 
He insisted that “there can be but two parties, the party of 
patriots and the party of traitors.” 

In these sentiments he spoke the general feeling of Northern 
patriotic emotion, irrespective of party, assuming almost the 
proportions of a holy crusade. Buchanan, whose petty hatred, 
followed by flabby supineness, had contributed mightily to the 
conflict, urged that Lincoln be “sustained at all hazards.” Dan¬ 
iel S. Dickinson, who had helped the Southern hotspurs break 
up the Democratic party, consigned the Secessionists to perdi¬ 
tion. Even Benjamin F. Butler, who at the Charleston con¬ 
vention had cast 44 ballots for Jefferson Davis for Democratic 
nominee, was metamorphosed into a Massachusetts militia 
brigadier. 

The Sumter reaction in the Cotton States was equally patri¬ 
otic; having been crowned with success, it also partook of the 
ecstatic. Lincoln’s call for troops evoked bursts of laughter in 
Davis’s Cabinet. The Confederate Secretary of War predicted 
that, by May 1, the new flag would fly over the old Capitol at 
Washington. Already the new government had an army of 
35,000—not on paper but in the camps. Furthermore, they had 
cotton, a monarch sure to “exert an influence mightier than 
armies or navies.” 

The first tug of war was in council chamber and legislative 
hall rather than on battlefield: it was the struggle for the ad¬ 
hesion of the Border States. In the days before Sumter, the 
Ultras of the deep South had been much annoyed with the 
reluctance of Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee to fol¬ 
low them in the Secession revolution. Just before the firing on 
Sumter, Roger A. Pryor, of Virginia, said in Charleston that if 
the Confederacy would but “strike a blow,” it would put Vir¬ 
ginia in the- Southern Confederacy in less than an hour by the 
Shrewsbury clock.” True, when Governor Letcher received 
Lincoln’s call on Virginia for its quota of the 75,000 militiamen. 
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lie answered, “You have chosen to inaugurate civil war. April 
17, by a vote of 88 to 55, the Virginia Convention passed a 
Secession Ordinance, to be confirmed by a plebiscite the next 
month. Ominously, practically every delegate west of the Blue 
Ridge voted nay. 

Governor Isham G. Harris, of Tennessee, a State which only 
a few weeks before had voted decisively against Secession, 
telegraphed Washington that the Volunteer State would not 
“furnish a man for purposes of coercion.” At first John Bell, the 
1860 Union party’s presidential candidate, and thereafter advo¬ 
cate of conciliation and compromise, urged Tennessee to fend 
both factions off its soil. A week later he urged the State to 
stand by the South. SoOn Tennessee made a military league 
with the Confederacy, which in June was ratified at the ballot 
box. East Tennessee cast a decided negative. 

The Governor of Arkansas responded to the Lincoln call by 
the flamboyant declaration that his people would “defend to 
the last extremity their honor, lives and property against 
Northern mendacity and usurpation.” That State’s Constitu¬ 
tional Convention, which had adjourned without action, 
promptly reassembled and seceded with but one negative vote. 

North Carolina’s Chief Executive fulminated that he would 
not be a party to “this war upon the liberties of a free people.” 
After explainable delays, a constitutional convention assem¬ 
bled and, on May 20, unanimously adopted an Ordinance of 
Secession. 

These, however, represented the last formal adhesions to the 
new revolutionary government. There were four other slave 
States—Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri—in each 
of which the decision, prompt or ultimate, was for Union. In 
Delaware it was prompt. That State’s attachment to slavery 
was more traditional than factual. She responded to the Presi¬ 
dent’s call for troops, and during the War gave no trouble 
other than that of Conservative, though not Copperhead, 
politics. 

The geographical location of Washington made Maryland 
an essential political battleground. It was imperative that she 
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not secede; otherwise troops for the defense of the Capital 
could not get through. Her Governor happened to be a thor¬ 
oughly loyal man; he would not summon his legislature, fear¬ 
ing Secession tendencies. Lincoln’s call, however, forced his 
hand, he called the legislature but advised a neutral position. 
While the solons reprehended the war, they would not call a 
constitutional convention and took no steps to secede. 

It happened that Maryland was the scene of the first actual 
battle casualty of the conflict. With the Capital bereft of de¬ 
fenders, the President was desperately anxious to receive 
troops from the North, Massachusetts being the first State to 
respond by sending organized and equipped forces. On April 
19, the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment was being transferred 
from station to station through Baltimore. By a blunder, the 
transit was mistimed, a fierce mob of Southern sympathizers 
assembled, the troops were fired upon and had to leave their 
cars to fight their way through the streets. Baltimore’s city au¬ 
thorities then pleaded with Lincoln to send no more Northern 
troops through city or State. The President needed men in 
unif orm too badly to agree; but he did alter the route for some 
of them. Within a month, however, the Baltimore transit was 
resumed. That Fall, Maryland’s elections went heavily Union. 
In 1862, when Lee crossed the Potomac and issued a glowing 
proclamation to Maryland Free State, the response was utterly 
disappointing. 

Missouri had already held an election on Secession; that was 
in February, when her voters had rejected it by 80,000 ma¬ 
jority. When Lincoln issued his call, the Governor of the State, 
Claiborne F. Jackson, an ardent Ultra sympathizer, termed it 
“inhuman and diabolical” and refused any troops. This, how¬ 
ever, did not represent Missouri. Frank Blair (son of Andrew 
Jackson’s stalwart Francis and brother of Lincolns Cabinet 
member, Montgomery) raised and offered to Washington four 
regiments of Home Guards. Lincoln’s acceptance opened a 
struggle between Blair and Jackson for Missouri control. Be¬ 
fore long Blair’s supremacy was manifest. During the Summer 
the Missouri Constitutional Convention thrust Jackson from 
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the gubernatorial chair. The arbitrament of the battlefield con¬ 
firmed that of the ballot box, and Missouri was fixed as a Loyal 
State. 

Kentucky was Lincoln’s birthplace, he knew it well and 
loved it. Kentucky was the forum for his first—and perhaps his 
most Union-saving—activities. Had that State joined the Con¬ 
federacy, the increase to Southern forces would have made it 
extraordinarily difficult for the National Government to have 
won. This was Lincoln’s first great battle—and he won it. 
Prior to Sumter, Kentucky’s Legislature had refused to order a 
Constitutional Convention. Upon Sumter, the odd fantasy de¬ 
veloped that this State, whose very name means “dark and 
bloody battleground,” could be kept an island of peace in a 
seething sea of war. 

But the child of Hodginville, become the chief of the Nation, 
sensed and sympathized with this emotionally understandable 
but factually fantastic attitude of a people tom by divided 
loyalties. He refused to have it affronted. Never was Lincoln’s 
genius so soon or so well displayed as in the struggle for Ken¬ 
tucky. He sharply rebuked officers with an excess of spirit who 
would offend die stubborn mores of the State. In June, Con¬ 
gressional elections were held; the yield was a stalwart pro- 
Union delegation. In August, a new Legislature was chosen; 
its sentiment was definitely Union. That Fall the neutral State 
had a specific and unexplainable invasion by Confederate 
troops. By the irony of events, the General who ordered it, 
Leonidas Polk, had been, before the War, a servant of Christ 
and a Bishop of the Episcopal Church. This servitor of the 
Prince of Peace violated Kentucky’s neutrality and pushed 
it safely into the Federal fold. 
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THE GREAT ANTAGONISTS 


B y eably June, the parade to war had ended, the antag¬ 
onists were deploying on the skirmish line and the issue 
was committed to the god of battles. Now diminuendo to 
dialectic; thenceforward the portion would be the chance of 
combat, the craft of captains, the slow exhaustion of the will 
to war. Now each nation must show of what stem stuff it was 
really made. 

When the active straggle began, the Confederacy had got¬ 
ten its full complement of States. Eleven in number, they 
stretched from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, embraced 
temperate and semi-tropic climates, involved grain, tobacco, 
rice and cotton cultures, and from a superficial standpoint 
constituted a formidable and competent society. Ranged 
against this new Confederate States of America was what re¬ 
mained of the old Federal Union; twenty-two States and five 
Territories. 

Many modem commentators upon America’s conflict take 
the position that, from the very outset, the outcome was fore¬ 
doomed. This view, we feel, is not without flaws, for it flows 
almost altogether from the conventional statistical comparisons 
of Union and Confederate strength in man power, industrial, 
capacity, raw material resources, financial systems, social atti¬ 
tudes and political structures. 

But while these are in many respects persuasive, they are far 
from having been conclusive. Many have been the instances in 
history in which forces less formidable in comparison to those 
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of their opponents than were those of the Southern States did 
overcome their foes. It takes more than tables of statistics to 
win the appeal to arms. A few thousand Greeks defeated 
Darius arid his Persian multitude; Drake and the stormy air 
dispersed Spain’s great Armada; Frederick the Great, with a 
little nation and a small army, kept the world at bay. 


But be that as it may, in the event the struggle became one 
the outcome of which was controllingly influenced by the 
comparative weight of man power, economic strength and so¬ 
cial organization of the contenders. By examining the main 
landmarks of these elements, we can have a better understand¬ 
ing of the fundamental of the conflict. 

The ’Fifties brought tremendous development throughout 
America. Practically every area of human effort showed change 
and growth. By 1850, there were 22,000 miles of telegraph lines 
in operation; ten years later there were 50,000. The telegraph 
made large railroading possible. The first express company be¬ 
gan in 1839; in the ’Fifties they were dashing across the Great 
Divide. 

In the first half-century of the Nation’s life, 12,000 patents 
had been issued. Between 1840 and 1860 three times that num¬ 
ber were made. In 1844 Elias Howe invented the sewing ma¬ 
chine, and Goodyear discovered rubber vulcanizing. That 
same year iron rails were first rolled, and by 1860 some 200,000 
tons of rail were being made each year. By the late ’Forties, 
American ship tonnage began to shoot up; before 1860 it 
reached 2,300,000 tons; half a million of it was on the Great 
Lakes. In 1838, Chicago shipped a few bushels of wheat by 
lake to Buffalo, and thence by Erie Canal to New York. In 1860 
more than thirty million bushels moved from Chicago east. 
The East no longer tapped the West through New Orleans; 
now grain went direct. 

By 1850 the Nation’s area had reached its full continental 
limits, both from Great Lakes to Gulf and from Atlantic to 
Pacific. That year’s census reported a national population of a 
little over 23,000,000, of whom 19,500,000 were whites, and a 
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little less than three million slaves. Ten years later the national 
population had grown to about 31,500,000, of whom the South 
contained 9,100,000, of whom 3,500,000 were slaves. In 1850 
the South had four and a quarter million whites to about six¬ 
teen millions in the rest of the Union. By the eve of conflict the 
Southern white population, grown to 5,600,000, was to be op¬ 
posed by a Union strength of 22,340,000, a ratio of white man 
power of one to four. Of the South’s white population, not more 
than 200,000 owned any Negroes at all, while over 90 per cent 
of the dusky serfs were held by less than 30,000 whites. 

The great majority of the section’s white population were 
what was then termed “mud-sills,” now called “poor white 
trash.” In the great plantation areas they were men of no capi¬ 
tal, who could neither buy nor rent the good land, and who 
lived on the hunger fringe, their chief point of pride being that 
they were better than the “nigger.” In the upland cotton coun¬ 
try these mud-sills were in a somewhat better economic situa¬ 
tion, though still disinherited and dispossessed of real recogni¬ 
tion and power. But wherever the upland cotton belt broke 
against the mountains, slavery stopped suddenly and the 
plantation yielded to the small owner-operator farm. 

Man power is sustained by the general economic strength. 
The areas of land held by the twenty-two loyal States, exclu¬ 
sive of Territories, was about a million; that claimed by the 
Confederate States over 750,000 square miles. Land under 
cultivation was in greater contrast. The South had 57 million 
acres, to 105 million acres in the Federal States. The estimated 
cash value of the South’s cultivated land was a little over a 
third of the almost five billion of the North. In agricultural 
implements the South had almost half as much investment as 
the North’s $170,000,000. Between 1850 and 1860, American 
bank capital almost doubled, reaching $422,000,000. Southern 
bank capital however, grew less than a fourth, to $92,000,000, 
and Southern bank deposits were only 18 per cent of the 
whole. 

The 1860 Census places the combined real estate assessment 
figure for the country at about seven billion dollars. Personalty 
totaled a little over five billions. Of the realty the South had 
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$1,850,000,000; of the personalty $2,671,000,000—more than 
half. The Southern distribution between realty and personalty 
was str ikin gly weighted toward the latter; of the eleven States, 
only four showed more real estate than personalty. South Caro¬ 
lina reported $130,000,000 real estate, and $360,000,000 per¬ 
sonalty, although Illinois, typical of the Mid-West, reported 
$287,000,000 of real estate to only $101,000,000 of personalty. 
Probably 85 per cent of Southern personalty was assessed 
value of slaves. Eliminating this, there is the more realistic 
comparison of two and a half billion dollars of Southern 
wealth, and four times that much in the Northern States. 

The Marshals of the Census made an independent estimate 
of cash value. The 1850 total of a little over seven billion dol¬ 
lars had $2,150,000,000 as the Southern part. Ten years later 
the national figure had grown to more than sixteen billions, 
with the South having but four and a half thereof. These “real 
values” equated, and with the slave value subtracted, the 
Federal States would have ten billion, the seceding States 
three-tenths that amount. 

The basic continental geography had had its impact upon 
canals and railroads. Foaled by George Stephenson in 1828, the 
Iron Horse was quickly domesticated to the vast distances of 
the American terrain. By the latter ’Thirties, speculators, poli¬ 
ticians and economic statesmen were feverishly building rail¬ 
roads. Again the Appalachian Mountains affected the pattern. 
All the seaboard States tried to pierce the ranges to tap the rich 
inland empire then tributary to the Mississippi and shipping its 
produce to New Orleans, the nation’s greatest port. 

The early Northern promoters hungered for connection with 
the prairie, to bring com from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa 
eastward to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
Physical obstacles were less and capital resources greater. By 
1850 the nation had about 8,500 miles of railroad; of this only 
2,000 miles were in the South, representing an investment of 
$42,000,000 against a total of $300,000,000. Ten years later, of 
a total mileage close to 31,000, the South had but 9,000. Of the 
total investment, the South had made $237,000,000, the North 
$915,000,000. New York and Pennsylvania together had put 
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more money in railroads than had the eleven Southern States. 
Ohio singly had a larger investment than Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas combined. The 
South had lost the railroad race. 

By 1860 the North had three fairly well-integrated east and 
west railroad systems. What is now the New York Central 
went up the Hudson, then skirted Lake Erie into Chicago, 
whence lines crossed the Mississippi to Dubuque. The Pennsyl¬ 
vania system, piercing the mountains of that State, connected 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh 
and the immediate West. The Baltimore and Ohio followed 
the Potomac through Western Virginia into Ohio and the Mid- 
West. Thus the North had a fair beginning for a railroad grid. 

Due to natural obstacles and lack of money, the South’s 
chief lines ran parallel to the Alleghenies, rather than across 
them. Southern statesmen and financiers sensed the part rail¬ 
roads would play in the nation’s future and sought to keep the 
South competitive. The country’s first real steam railroad ran 
from Charleston, S. C., to the Savannah River. For all their 
addiction to State’s Rights, John C. Calhoun and Robert Y. 
Hayne had the economic imagination to realize that the rail¬ 
road would importantly affect the future’s pattern. The South¬ 
eastern seaboard States sighed for new markets and tried to 
pierce the Appalachian wall, but these were expensive to cross 
and the South’s resources were inferior. Hayne’s railroad 
through the Smokies could not surmount engineering and 
financial obstacles. South Carolina went around the mountains’ 
southern flank, joined Georgia’s State-built line to Chattanooga 
to tap the Tennessee Valley area. There the Carolina-Georgia 
line linked with a road from Chattanooga to Memphis, the 
chief east-west line of the central South. 

Virginia had two main lines southward. One ran from Rich¬ 
mond to Wilmington, thence through South Carolina via Au¬ 
gusta to Atlanta, where it linked with a sketchy east-west sys¬ 
tem. The second ran southwesterly from Lynchburg through 
the prolonged Shenandoah Valley, into Tennessee at Bristol, 
and continuing southwest to Knoxville and Cleveland. One 
branch led to Dalton, Georgia, the chief one southward to 
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Chattanooga, where it connected with the Memphis and 
Charleston leading to Memphis and the Mississippi. Chatta¬ 
nooga likewise gave a connection to Montgomery, Selma and 
Mobile. The two other important north-south connections were 
the Louisville and Nashville, completed in 1860; it linked the 
Ohio with the Cumberland and at Nashville joined a mountain¬ 
piercing line to Chattanooga. Starting on the Ohio, opposite 
Cairo, Illinois, the Mobile and Ohio headed for Mobile. 

Most of the Southern raiboad capital came from Boston, 
New York, London or Amsterdam. The locomotives were im¬ 
ported from the North or Europe, the cast-iron rail and two- 
thirds of the round-house staffs came from the North. The sys¬ 
tem was owned by over a hundred different private railroad 
companies, intensely jealous, uncooperative in service, car or 
equipment exchange. This condition remained unaltered 
through the war. 

The domain of manufactures yields even more startling 
contrasts. The North, with a rather elaborate industrial appa¬ 
ratus, employed 1,300,000 workers, while the South had only 
110,000. Annual production, in 1860, was $1,750,000,000 for the 
Northern States, $145,000,000 for the Southern. The North had 
110,000 manufacturing establishments, the South but 18,000. 
The census-taker could not find a manufacturer of furniture, 
clothing, rubber goods, jewelry or musical instruments in any 
Southern State. Of 206 illuminating gas plants, but 20 were in 
the South. Of the woolen industry’s production of $68,800,000 
only two per cent was Southern. The boot and shoe industry 
had a product valued at $63,000,000 with but six per cent 
Southern. In cotton goods, however. New England was pro¬ 
ducing three-fourths of the total, while the Confederate area 
had 10 per cent in capital and $7,172,000 out of $115,000,000 
of production. In processing flour and meal, the largest in 
product value among the nation’s industries, the eleven South¬ 
ern States claimed $30,700,000 out of a national total of $223,- 
000,000. Even in lumber, a low-order process, the South’s $18,- 
000,000 was less than a fourth of that in the loyal States. 

The heavy industries are always basic for the supply of the 
actual material of war. This was a field in which the South had 
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enormous undeveloped physical resources but her processing 
record was disappointing. Her best showing was in copper, of 
which she produced about two-fifths of 1860’s domestic yield. 
Virginia produced a little lead. Neither zinc nor nickel were 
mined anywhere in the South. 

Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama produced 13,- 
000,000 bushels of coal, against a Northern total of 140,000,- 
000 bushels. Take the case of iron and steel. The hot-blast 
process, applied to iron making in 1834, increased the pro¬ 
duction of an individual furnace forty per cent. A few years 
later anthracite began to replace charcoal in smelting iron. 
The North took to these technological advances in the dawn¬ 
ing Iron Age, but the South did not. Virginia and Tennessee 
smelted 27,000 tons of pig iron, compared to a Federal smelt 
of over 850,000 tons. Of bar and rolled iron the Southern 
States produced 24,000 tons, the North 382,000. The North 
contributed $26,000,000 of iron founding, the South $2,500,000. 

These figures provide the contours for the economic map of 
the contending sections. The outlines are now plain enough 
for interpretations. To an enormous agricultural strength, the 
North added a vigor of industrial development which had al¬ 
ready made her a formidable competitor to Great Britain in 
making as well as using machines. The South, however, defi¬ 
nitely a raw material section, grew cash crops with inefficient 
labor under a low-order agricultural economy. 

Thus the economic struggle was between the North’s virile 
and balanced economy, with mutually sustaining and support¬ 
ing agriculture and industry; against the South’s misshapen 
agricultural economy, which neglected the socially appropriate 
farm products and focused on raising soil-exhausting cash 
crops by slave labor. 

Many writers who have generalized on the social and eco¬ 
nomic background of the Civil War have pictured it as a con¬ 
test between an industrialized and an agricultural society. This 
is only a half-truth. The Northern economy of 1860 had sane 
balance. Do not infer from this an enlightened Northern social 
attitude and high commercial ethics, as against low Southern 
standards. The general moral conscience of the North has sel- 
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dom been lower than in the years when competitive capitalism 
began gaining the mastery in American industrial life. The 
point is that the major successes in its campaign for the ag¬ 
grandizement of Northern industry at the expense of agricul¬ 
ture—a dislocation from whose baneful effects the nation 
suffers increasingly—came after Sumter and, more particularly, 
after Appomattox. The true picture of the South’s economy is 
equally distant from the fabled ideal agricultural system. Ac¬ 
tually its agriculture was distorted, economically unsound and 
socially disastrous. The real conflict was not between factory 
and field, but between a fairly well coordinated and balanced 
economy and a distorted, incompetent agriculture. 

While Northern factory equipment was not geared to specific 
war needs, it was sufficiently flexible to permit an easy transfer 
from plowshares to swords. Even more important, the Ameri¬ 
can genius for organization, for adaptation of techniques, for 
almost intuitive improvisation, was well demonstrated. The 
technique of the arts was already high. Production capacities 
were quickly enlarged. There were amazing accomplishments 
in guncasting, shipbuilding, the making of small arms and 
ammu nition, uniform supply, etc. By 1862 the Federal service 
of supplies was conducted with a technical efficiency which 
yielded a steady flow of adequate guns, ammunition, clothing, 
transportation u n its and the infinite supplies required by 
armies in the field. The Federal industrial structure met all 
r ails made upon it. Additionally, civilian business went on as 
usual in nearly every Federal State. 

The South, however, had only two rolling mills capable of 
rolling an iron rail or a ship plate; one, the famous Tredegar 
Works, at Richmond, the other a plant at Nashville which, 
after the fall of Fort Donelson, led a roving career over the 
South. There was only one machine shop in which a steam 
engine could be manufactured. Not a shipyard could essay any 
more ambitious task than minor marine engineering repairs. 
The South had no chemical industry and few useful college 
laboratories. There was not a powder works, no laboratory for 
making fulminate of mercury for percussion caps. Railroad 
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shops were inadequate. To build a militarily-essential rail line, 
the Confederacy must rob some existing road of rails. 

In a few areas of war need the Confederates showed a ca¬ 
pacity to improvise techniques and apparatus in keeping with 
the general American genius. By die time of Gettysburg, 
Colonel Gorgas had put powder manufacture upon such a 
basis that, but for transportation breakdowns, no Southern 
army ever lacked powder. Some other substitute chemicals 
were improvised. Some shipbuilding efforts were interesting. 
But the manufacture of shoes and clothing was never very 
adequately organized, the supply of food was handled with 
shameful inefficiency, and railroad transportation broke down 
soon after the beginning of the war. 


This contrast between North and South was an index of an 
even more important, though less tangible, difference in the 
two societies. Much of the North’s organization and supply 
efficiencies flowed out of the mores of die people. By the same 
token the ideas and emotions afloat in the South precondi¬ 
tioned the failure of the second American Revolution. 

Some differences in social content had existed from Plym¬ 
outh and Jamestown. One difference was climatic; the North¬ 
erners had the great disadvantage of a more rigorous tempera¬ 
ture. Throughout the Colonial period and the first three- 
quarters of die century of American nationhood, the people of 
New England and the Middle States strove against the handi¬ 
caps of frost, snow and an earth which did not too readily yield 
dividends to effort. The North was forced to build both me¬ 
chanical and social apparatus to overcome nature s obstacles. 
There was a consequent necessity for toil, for ingenuity to 
lengthen the reach of the human arm and to multiply the 
cunning of the human finger. 

All this reflected itself in the condition of the arts, the growth 
of the skills and mechanic arts, the sharpening of Yankee wit, 
the discovery of commercial systems, the development of eco¬ 
nomic imagination. Politically it had important repercussions. 
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The Norths agricultural pattern became set in owner farms; 
the industrial pattern was of small shops. The more pernicious 
ravages of corporate organization did not manifest themselves 
until the ’Seventies. Some essence of Democracy accompanied 
the vocabulary thereof. Filled with the Jacksonian belief in 
mystic Democracy, every Northern farmer and mechanic felt 
himself an American king. 

But the South’s cotton culture bottomed the plantation sys¬ 
tem and the one-crop credit economy. The South was a land of 
bondage in more than the enslavement of 3,500,000 Negroes by 
300,000 owning masters. The entire society, white and black, 
master, freedman and slave, lawyer in the courthouse town, 
preacher on the circuit, teacher in the log cabin school, was in 
thrall to Kin g Cotton. All were rewarded occasionally; when a 
market oscillation thrust up the Liverpool price of the fleecy 
staple to ten pence, there was a grand minuet in the mansion 
house, more pork and pone in the slave cabins. But such pros¬ 
perity led to new land speculations, higher prices of slaves, 
new exploitations and expansions of cotton culture. 

One consequence of this alternation of feast and famine was 
the fierce political battles of the late ’Forties and early ’Fifties. 
Probably these would not have taken place had the South 
learned that geography and climate, rather than abolitionism 
or law, c onfin ed slavery largely to the cotton belt. This meant 
that the chattel slave system could never hope to rival in size 
or power the wage slave territory, which had no narrow geo¬ 
graphical bounds. The Southern leaders did know that slavery 
called for one-crop agriculture, which in turn demanded an 
exhaustless supply of new and fertile land. Therefore the Fire 
Eaters sought to force slavery and its system into new areas, 
until further expansion became almost impossible. 

The statistical facts seem to implement these conclusions. 
In 1800 the value of product per slave was put at $16.10; half 
a century later it had risen to $51.90. This increased cash-crop 
productivity, however, was constantly being capitalized and 
absorbed in the increasing money value of the slave. The first 
decade of the century prime field hands could be bought for 
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$150; just before the Civil War they were selling for $1,500 to 
$4,000. At such prices only the largest plantations and the best 
lands could survive. And so it was said that the owner grew 
more cotton to get more money, to buy more slaves to raise 
more cotton, ad infinitum. One result was that, in 1860, slaves 
were probably as well treated as, if not better than, at any time 
in the annals of the “peculiar institution.” 


But, for all this, the cotton economy contained within itself 
the seeds of disaster, and these were sown in the very first year 
of the war. Probably it all stemmed out of the unrealistic 
Southern insistence that Cotton was King, wherefore all the 
South needed to do to compel foreign recognition, and prob¬ 
able alliance, was to withhold her fleecy staple from the cotton 
marts overseas. In the ’Fifties, Senator Hammond of South 
Carolina, son-in-law of John C. Calhoun, had proclaimed this 
curious doctrine in the Senate of the United States, and it was 
quickly incorporated into the common thinking of the Fire 
Eater leadership. Toombs, Wigfall, Yancey, all were its dev¬ 
otees—and so was Davis. 

No sooner had the Confederate Government established it¬ 
self at Richmond than the export of cotton was put under the 
Confederate ban! For a period of several months, before the 
Federal blockade existed save on paper, the South had a physi¬ 
cal opportunity to ship abroad to depots of deposit hundreds of 
thousands of bales of cotton, to be available for credit or cash 
for purchases overseas. But, with exemplary fatuity, the Con¬ 
federate Government impounded the cotton at home, even 
raising strenuous objections to the dispatch to England and 
France of bales already purchased and paid for by buyers 
overseas. By the Fall the blockade was more than paper, and 
the Confederate chance for unimpeded export was at an end. 

According to the “cotton is king” theory, the Federal block- 
aders were really allies to the South. For, under the theory, 
anything that kept cotton from the mills of Manchester, Chem¬ 
nitz or Lille operated to close down these great textile estab- 
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lishments, throw their operatives on the streets and occasion 
such widespread distress that the foreign governments would 
he forced to intervene. 

There were one or two facts that the Fire Eaters precipitated 
into public power had not reckoned with. One was that busi¬ 
ness conditions all over the world had been bad, whence the 
consumption of cotton was subnormal. Therefore both Britain 
and France had, in the Spring of 1861, unusually large ware¬ 
house stocks, and they were able to go along without distress 
until late in 1862. By the next year the other cotton-growing 
areas, notably India, Egypt and the Sudan, had largely ex¬ 
panded their productions; the Federal forces had set up an 
illicit and scandalous but none the less substantial cotton ex¬ 
port out of occupied areas, and the governments overseas had 
-fin ally made up their minds that war with the United States 
was too costly a price to pay for opening the Southern cotton 
. ports. 

By this time the Davis Government was conscious of this 
great mistake of policy, but it was two years too late. By this 
time the Confederates were shipping a fair amount of cotton 
by blockade runners, and were receiving in return substantial 
quantities of military materials. Probably the Confederate 
forces were never better gunned, equipped and munitioned 
than in 1864. But had they been adequately equipped in 1862, 
what a difference it might have made. The war exposed the 
myth of the majesty of cotton. Yet belief in it led to one of the 
critical errors of Confederate economic policy. 

By early 1863, when it had become obvious even to the 
Government at Richmond that King Cotton was no prop for 
the Confederate effort, stem necessity forced the transfer of 
much land in Georgia, the Carolinas, Alabama and Mississippi 
to the production of food and feed. The plantation system 
proved able to accommodate the shift, especially in Georgia. 
By the Fall of that year, Georgia and Alabama were granaries 
for the sustenance of both Lee’s and Bragg’s armies, and only 
difficulties of transport, and of the Commissary Department’s 
functioning, prevented ample supply of the armed forces 
needs. But two years had been wasted because of the fantastic 
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theory that withholding cotton from Europe was a way to com¬ 
pel recognition and victory. 

At the beginning, the Northern agricultural picture was 
much saner, and throughout the war the policy of the Federal 
Government in regard to it was more intelligently shaped. For 
one thing, the existing pattern of small owner-operated farms, 
prairie homesteads, the beginning introduction of Virginia 
reapers and other agricultural machinery, enabled the prompt 
and enormous increase in the production of commodities for 
national support. Until Secession, the United States had de¬ 
pended chiefly upon cotton and tobacco for the foreign credit 
with which to discharge the adverse trade balance. But the 
growers of grain in the Middle West, cattle raisers, dairymen, 
responded to the new national burden. By 1865 their accom¬ 
plishment had been so extraordinary that the United States 
was able to meet its war-swelled foreign payments through 
great wheat shipments. 

Throughout the War the North-grown food and feed was 
more than ample to supply all Federal armies. The Lincoln Ad¬ 
ministration had no need to resort to forced requisitions, taxes 
in kind, searching parties seeking caches of grain or foodstuffs, 
although this became a typical Confederate technique. North¬ 
ern agriculture was tied intimately into the national need. 

The War itself was quickly to display a startling difference 
between the Northern and the Southern readiness and adap¬ 
tiveness. Undoubtedly the difference was this: The people of 
the North had agricultural plant, industrial apparatus, organiz¬ 
ing skill realistically related to sectional needs. Confronted 
with war demands, they successfully adapted means to ends. 
Viewed in the large, the North well met the Civil Wax’s eco¬ 
nomic demands. 

At the outbreak of the War the South badly lacked industrial 
apparatus; during the struggle its efforts to improvise were 
good only in spots. While it had a potentially competent agri¬ 
cultural plant, it was employed without relation to real re¬ 
quirements. Starting out with a disproportioned economy, the 
South displayed no such adaptiveness, resourcefulness or or¬ 
ganization as did the North. 
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Let us now turn from the differences in the economic 
strength and social patterns of the antagonists, and consider 
the problems of geography which must govern, to a large ex¬ 
tent, the strategic efforts of the attacking and defending forces. 
In the large, these formed the framework for the military war. 

Looking at the American terrain, the geographer notes the 
great significance of the two long mountain chains. One is 
near the eastern, another close to the western continental 
margins. There is a great river system in the intervening plain. 

The eastern range, known generally as the Appalachians, 
runs southwesterly from Maine’s Monadnocks to the dwindling 
Smokies in north Georgia. While none of its peaks exceeds 
6,000 feet in elevation, for more than 1,200 miles it blocks east- 
west communication and conditions travel from the Atlantic 
Seaboard to the Mississippi. This great range had its impress 
upon colonization, affected the types of agricultural and indus¬ 
trial productions, helped shape the social habits and political 
attitudes of the people. The Rockies, while a much higher 
chain, had little significance in the Civil War. 

The second great distinguishing geographic condition was 
the central river system. Ending in a delta on the Louisiana 
coast some way below New Orleans, the Mississippi stretches 
through the heart of the great central plains, a tree branching 
into every area between the two great mountain systems. A 
little north of St. Louis it divides into three main branches: 
the Missouri runs westward into the northern Rockies; the 
Mississippi pursues its upstream course into Minnesota Terri¬ 
tory. To the east, making for the Virginia mountains, is the 
great Ohio River. This itself quickly sends off two long-reach¬ 
ing water tendrils, the Cumberland and the Tennessee, stretch¬ 
ing through Kentucky and Tennessee right into the south Ap¬ 
palachian watershed. The system can be likened to a human 
hand, the wrist the great discharging trunk of the River, the 
fingers the tributaries stretching into die heart and vitals of the 
continent. 

The Mississippi, the Ohio, the Tennessee, the Cumberland, 
the Arkansas Red River—these were the ’Fifties’ great arteries 
of commerce, the Civil War’s lines of communication and in- 
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vision. Their defense was the prime task of Confederate mili¬ 
tary strategy; their efficient employment the invading Fed¬ 
eral’ resource and hope. 

The range of mountains cut the area of conflict, causing two 
almost independent wars. The Appalachians’ coastal plain con¬ 
ditioned the strategy of the war in the east. The Mississippi 
River system gave an altogether different set to the real stra¬ 
tegic problem. These circumstances of geography and terrain 
were to be most powerful influences on the outcome of the 
appeal to arms. 



Chapter IV 


ON TO RICHMOND 


T he Virginia Convention had set May 23 as the date 
upon which the voters would ratify or reject the Ordi¬ 
nance of Secession. Until the election had been held, and 
irrespective of its forecast outcome, the Federal authorities 
scrupulously refrained from any military move on Old Domin¬ 
ion—even one to throw up hasty defenses to protect the Na¬ 
tional Capital from much-trumpeted Confederate strokes. But 
early the next morning after the vote, Unionist columns crossed 
the Potomac and, unopposed, occupied commanding positions 
on the south bank opposite Washington. 

These included Alexandria, sentimentally linked with mem¬ 
ories of George Washington, and Arlington Heights, ancestral 
homestead of the Custises, and at the moment the official resi¬ 
dence of Robert E. Lee, late Colonel of the United States 
Army. Another Virginia veteran ordered these seizures—Win¬ 
field Scott, hero of two wars, the only man then living in 
America who had commanded 5,000 soldiers or more, on or off 
the field of battle, and for some years past the General of the 
Army. 

During the Buchanan Administration, Scott’s relations with 
Secretary of War Floyd had been none too pleasant, frictions 
which caused the General to establish his own headquarters in 
New York City. But the desperate days of the Secession pa¬ 
rade brought him post-haste to Washington, to plan its de¬ 
fense against any sudden coup de main, and his advent stif¬ 
fened the Buchanan Administration’s morale. 
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After Sumter’s fall, a committee from the Virginia Conven¬ 
tion offered the old veteran the supreme command of its forces. 
“I have served my country, under the flag of the Union, for 
more than fifty years,” he replied. “As long as God permits me 
to live, I will defend that flag with my sword, even if my own 
native State assails it.” A few minutes after the discomfited 
committee withdrew, a caller found him writing his orders for 
the defense of Washington. When Douglas went west to arouse 
the people in Western Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, he 
electrified his audiences by his description of the stout-hearted 
old patriot’s example. 

For all his determination, Scott would not undertake com¬ 
mand in the field. Not only was he too old—he was now in his 
seventies—but his obesity had become distressing; though not 
quite on the scale of that of the good General Shafter in the 
Spanish-American War, who had to be derricked on “my stout¬ 
hearted mule.” But Scott, who knew his limitations, would not 
embarrass an active army with a physically handicapped com¬ 
mander. So the field command was assigned to Irvin Mc¬ 
Dowell. At the time of Sumter a brevetted major in the Adju¬ 
tant General’s Office, McDowell’s highest line command had 
been lieutenant of artillery. Now he was made Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral and put in direct control of the chief Federal Army. 

During May, troops began pouring into Washington in sub¬ 
stantial number; all except the smattering of Regulars being 
volunteers responding to Lincoln’s ninety-day call. Early that 
month, the President had issued a second call, for 42,000 three- 
year volunteers, to which the young men of the North re¬ 
sponded with alacrity. The troop totals mounted steadily, until 
the Federals had about 60,000 men in the eastern theater— 
almost twice the available Secession force. 

As the encampments in the environs of Washington—some 
in the halls and grounds of the Capitol itself—began to fill 
with sturdy recruits, the temper of the leaders of Northern 
opinion took a sharp change, to which Horace Greeley in his 
Tribune afforded a good index. In February and March he had 
urged “Let the Erring Sisters Depart in Peace.” At the time of 
Sumter’s fall, his patriotic fervor had become somewhat lugu- 
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brious. By late May, however, he grew irritated at the inaction 
of the “great army” at Washington, and he began voicing a 
demand for instant advance. “On to Richmond!” thundered his 
editorial leaders; “On to Richmond!” echoed other patriots of 
sanctum, platform and pulpit. Are not two more than one? 
they would ask, “and have we not the two to our enemy’s one? 
What dullards and laggards our generals must be to delay for a 
day or an hour!” 

This rising tide of public temper began to press upon the 
authorities in Washington. General Scott was aghast at the 
idea. He did not trust the “ninety-day wonders”; he knew that 
the expanded Regulars and the three-year volunteers would 
quickly be available; that they could be given the rudiments 
of tra inin g and organization; and that, when these things were 
hone—but not until then—the army could move on Richmond. 
McDowell felt the same way about it. While his service with 
troops had been too short to train him for important field com¬ 
mand, he was not lacking in common sense or military judg¬ 
ment, and knew that his “army” was too raw to march great 
distances or to maneuver under battle stress. 

The President, however, had an over-acute sensitiveness to 
public sentiment. In March Douglas had shrewdly commented 
that Lincoln was “eminently a man of the atmosphere which 
surrounds him. ... He has not yet got out of Springfield. 
... He does not see that the shadow he casts is any bigger 
now than it was last year. It will not take him long to find it 
out when he has got established in the White House. But he 
has not found it out yet.” In June Lincoln was still far from 
r ealizin g his lengthened shadow; his growth under pressure 
had just begun, and the prods of the patrioteers were hard for 
him to resist. Editors kept pointing out that he had 75,000 
men; and that their terms of service would expire in July; that 
it would be a fraud on the taxpayer were this huge army—“the 
largest ever gathered on American soil”—to be permitted to 
disintegrate without striking a blow. 

Finally this pressure won. By direction of the President, the 
reluctant General of the Army commanded McDowell to ad¬ 
vance. Thus “On to Richmond” was translated from Greeley’s 
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heavy-leaded columns to the straggling col umns of the ninety- 
day militia. So tirade turned to tragedy. 


Let us look at the theater chosen for the performance and at 
its chief dramatis personae. The obvious path from Washington 
to Richmond was overland; the easiest path by which the 
advancing army could avoid as many natural obstacles as pos¬ 
sible, and at the same time have the benefit of a railroad sup¬ 
ply line. The shortest route, by Aquia Creek and Fredericks¬ 
burg, involved crossing a series of thwartwise and diffi cult 
streams and offered few rail advantages. Therefore Scott de¬ 
termined on a route the first stage of which was southwesterly, 
down the Orange and Alexandria Railway to Manassas Junc¬ 
tion, where it was intersected by the Manassas Gap line, which 
led through this pass in the Blue Ridge to Winchester, a town 
in the north Shenandoah Valley some thirty miles south of 
Harpers Ferry. Having secured Manassas, McDowell’s forces 
were to push on to Gordonsville, where the Orange and Alex¬ 
andria crossed the Virginia Central, running from Staunton, 
Charlottesville and west to Richmond. From Gordonsville the 
Federals would move to the east to the new Confederate 
Capital. 

This plan was not without merit and, if intelligently sup¬ 
ported by the Administration, might have brought success. The 
Union did have double the Confederacy’s force in the East. 
Had this been kept concentrated, and employed in mass in the 
advance, the Confederate army might have been overwhelmed 
by superior ^numbers, Richmond seized, and the war brought 
promptly to an end. 

The objection may be raised that the Federals were raw re¬ 
cruits, hardly more than a galvanized mob; and that the event 
was soon to show that they failed miserably when put to the 
test. But the Confederates were quite as untrained in the 
school of the soldier as were their antagonists. True, they had 
some advantage in that the outdoor life the most of them had 
led habited them better to campaigning, in contrast to the 
urban life of more of the Northerners. But this advantage was 
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to a large extent, if not completely, offset by the stiffening 
which the Regular Army contingents gave the Union Army. 
Furthermore, the latter’s supply services were in good working 
order, while those of the Confederates were already suffering 
from a fatuous procedure which yielded distress in the midst 
of plenty. All raw levies are susceptible to panic; that at Bull 
Run the panic was to fall to the lot of the Federals rather than 
the Confederates was a caprice of chance; it might quite as 
easily have occurred on the other side. 

The truth is that the looming debacle resulted chiefly from a 
basic error in Federal grand strategy. At the outbreak of the 
war, dispersion rather than concentration was Lincoln’s guid¬ 
ing principle; a military wit has termed it “the pepper-box 
policy,” an altogether apposite sneer. Forces were sent into all 
quarters at once, to defend inconsequent as well as significant 
positions, and this scattering of forces canceled the advantage 
of numbers. 

In part this dispersion stemmed out of Lincoln’s fears of an 
invasion of the loyal States. He could not rid his mind of the 
boast of the Confederate Secretary of War that, within a short 
while, the new flag would be floating from the old Capitol. 

It should be said, in passing, that Lincoln’s fears were 
soundly based. Had the Confederates acted promptly upon 
Sumter’s fall, they might have embraced a rare opportunity. 
At the moment the South had the advantage. Her men were 
more accustomed to life in the open, she had the better gen¬ 
erals from the old Regular Army and was better able to make 
a start in the field. 

At that time Washington might have fallen an easy prey to 
a determined attack in force. The North had not yet put its 
heart into a long and grueling war, and the possibility of 
Confederate recognition by Britain and France was at a high 
point. If ever there had been need of prompt movement, it was 
at the outset, when a swift, powerful pounce by Southern 
forces might so have dislocated the whole Federal military 
equilibrium that there could have been an imposed peace. 

It soon proved, however, that the Davis Government did not 
contemplate such a move. The revealing incident as to this 
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came from the Shenandoah Valley, the obvious open road for 
Southern attack on Washington. Upon secession Virginia 
troops had seized the Federal armory and arsenal at Harpers 
Ferry, where the Shenandoah enters the Potomac. Lincoln felt 
that this hamlet, lately famous for John Brown’s raid, trial and 
execution, had now become the muzzle of a secession gun 
leveled at the Union’s heart. 

The President misread the military mind at Richmond; de¬ 
spite the figures of rhetoric, defense rather than swift invasion 
governed the Confederate captains’ plans of strategy. Evidence 
of this was soon given by the dismantling of the machinery at 
the arsenal and its dispatch to the deep South, where until 
1865 it was the principal domestic source of small arms supply 
to the Confederate armies. 

None the less, Lincoln insisted, and Scott reluctantly divided 
the Federal forces, sending a separate army to Harper’s Ferry. 
It numbered about 18,000 men and was under the command 
of General Robert Patterson, an army inheritance from the 
Mexican War. Patterson was naught but politician, and his 
preferment grew out of President Polk’s distress that, because 
of seniority, the military glory of a Democratic war was being 
won by two Whig generals, Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott. 
The Democratic Patterson disappointed Polk’s hopes that he 
would win offsetting laurels on the battlefield. None the less his 
war record was acceptable enough, he remained in the Regular 
Army, and Lincoln now chose him to head the Army of the 
Shenandoah. 

The Shenandoah Valley, between the Blue Ridge and the 
Alleghenies, had a strategic importance out of keeping with 
its economic or population consequence. Beginning about 
Roanoke, it ran straight north to the Potomac River. Half a 
century before, it had funneled emigrations from North to 
South and vice versa; thence came early Moravian settlers of 
Oglethorpe’s Georgia to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Thence 
many Scottish in and from Ireland (the Scotch-Irish) came to 
North Carolina, the evanescent State of Franklin and then 
Tennessee. Now this musket-barrel pointed at Pennsylvania’s 
heart was to become a standing menace to the North’s peace 
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and security. To plug the Valley, Lincoln sent this aged, 
feeble-willed relic of the Mexican War. 

Lincoln likewise dispatched to the Virginia coast a force of 
Massachusetts militia commanded by Brigadier General Ben¬ 
jamin F. Butler, still politician, soon to be “Beast.” It is too bad 
that Butler has been biographically neglected, for in war as in 
peace he was a P. T. Bamum character. Gross in body, he was 
unscrupulously clever in mind and incorrigibly political in pur¬ 
pose. At the 1860 Charleston convention Butler had betrayed 
the peace-seeking Douglas. But now he was the prince of 
patriots, with his eye on the presidential succession, and with 
James Parton—Andrew Jacksons biographer—on his propa¬ 
ganda payroll. Pining for military glory, Butler marched from 
Fortress Monroe up the Peninsula, and attacked the Confed¬ 
erates entrenched at Big Bethel. Had he won, the military 
consequences would have been utterly unimportant, but his 
men were repelled with some loss of life and more of morale. 

There was still another Federal expedition—one to the 
mountains of Western Virginia. It was made up chiefly of 
Ohio troops, sent in response to the call of the Loyalists, a ma¬ 
jority of the population of the mountainous counties of cis- 
Appalachian Virginia. There slaves were few, the social system 
was more Middle Western than deep Southern, and already 
the people were preparing the legal mumbo-jumbo for seced¬ 
ing from the seceders. 

The troops sent to their aid were led by officers soon to be 
notable in the war. At the head was George B. McClellan, 
Major General of Ohio Volunteers, of whom more anon. An¬ 
other was Brigadier General William S. Rosecrans— Old 
Rosey”—who was to have his chance in the war, for much of 
the time exploited it magnificently and then, at Chickamauga, 
lost his prestige and then his command because of an order 
based on the hasty misobservation of a fast riding aide. And 
again, there was Jacob D. Cox, of Cincinnati, sturdy civilian 
and stout fighting man. 

As soon as trouble reared its head in Western Virginia, the 
Confederate authorities dispatched troops there to put it down. 
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But these were deflated, almost dispersed, by “a brief but bril¬ 
liant campaign”—the words came from McClellan’s report— 
in which both Rosecrans and Cox contributed largely to Mc¬ 
Clellans success. Brisk actions at Rich Mountain July 11, and 
Carrick’s Ford, two days later, caused the Confederates to re¬ 
treat to guard the passes from the west into the Shenandoah. 

In keeping with the pepper-box policy, each of these four 
Federal detachments in the East was made a separate army 
and put under independent command. The movements of Mc¬ 
Dowell, Patterson, Butler and McClellan would be coordinated 
by the amateur strategists of the War Department at Wash¬ 
ington. It called for copious reports, which arrived days late, 
and worked the military telegraph overtime sending out orders 
strangely remote from the tasks at hand. 


Now let us consider the Confederate dispositions to meet 
the developing Federal threats. A West Point classmate 
blocked McDowell’s path—Beauregard, the hero of Sumter’s 
capture, and by virtue of that feat the commander of the main 
Confederate force protecting Richmond from direct thrust. 

Beauregard is one of the enigmas of Civil War generalship. 
The terminal moraines of his career are readily discoverable: 
an adulatory but stylistically pedestrian son-in-law, writing 
under the General’s corrective eye, has piled up a biographic 
mausoleum in two volumes. But nowhere do we get a really 
reflective picture. The daguerreotypes show us a sad-faced 
Creole: his French blood traced to gentlemen adventurers of 
the days of Henry of Navarre. He did well at West Point, 
winning assignment to the Engineers. His subaltern service in 
the Mexican War was distinguished. When Louisiana seceded, 
he had no qualms as to conflict of loyalties and promptly re¬ 
signed. As soon as Provisional President Davis reached Mont¬ 
gomery, he rushed Beauregard to command at Charleston. 
When Sumter fell, and Lincoln called for troops, Beauregard’s 
army should have sped north with Washington its objective. 
The General hims elf wished to do so, but the fatuous theories 
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of “Cotton is King” still ruled the Southrons. In mid-May, at 
least a month too late, three of his brigades entrained for 
Virginia. 

There was no doubt that Beauregard knew his tactics and 
his techniques, his fame through the South was now tremen¬ 
dous. What did Davis know about and expect from him? As 
Pierce’s Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis had made it his 
business to know intimately nearly every second lieutenant in 
the then United States Army, and to form an estimate of his 
energy, technical knowledge, military imagination—and po¬ 
litical loyalty to the Secretary of War. On these elements he 
rated Beauregard highly, and so in June named him to the 
command of the main force for Richmond s defense the 
troops gathering at Centerville. 

Other circumstances were soon to develop to change Davis s 
attitude. Temperamentally Beauregard was a thorough Latin: 
French by heredity, home environment and early training, 
choice of military heroes—indeed, his whole intellectual and 
emotional attitude. But Davis, essentially Scotch-Irish, was 
never conditioned to other than an Anglo-Saxon point of 
view. Even in the Old Army, Beauregard had followed an an¬ 
cestral custom of clipped mustache and goatee. His military 
imagination was as great as Davis’s military prejudices. Fur¬ 
thermore, he questioned the holiest of holy Secession doctrines, 

' that “Cotton is King”; he expected victory, not from the inter¬ 
vention of cotton-starved foreign nations but from battles 
won and territory seized through immediate invasion of a dis¬ 
organized North. The result was that the Confederate Presi¬ 
dent became sourer and sourer on the Creole. But in the first 
S limm er of the Confederacy Beauregard was still Davis’s white- 
haired boy. At Manassas Junction he had 21,000 men, and at 
Aquia Creek an observation force of about 3,000. 

To watch Patterson’s Army of the Shenandoah, the Confed¬ 
erates built up a force of which Davis put Joseph E. Johnston 
in command. This General superseded by seniority of rank one 
Thomas Jonathan Jackson, who had resigned from the Army in 
the ’Fifties, to take an instructorship in mathematics at the 
Vir ginia Military Institute. Young Jackson was a man of no 
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military repute, and it was whispered in Lexington’s academic 
circles that he was both religious fanatic and military martinet. 

Johnston’s assignment to the Valley was, in a sense, as disci¬ 
plinary as Jackson’s supersession. A Virginian, Johnston did 
not resign from the Old Army until April 19, when he learned 
his State had seceded. An able engineer and staff technician, 
at the time of his resignation he was Quartermaster General, 
with the rank of Brigadier General; incidentally, the only 
officer of so high rank to resign to enter the Confederate serv¬ 
ice. Johnston had not bowed his neck to Davis as Secretary 
of War, and so the latter had not made him a pet. In 1860, 
a vacancy occurred in the office of Quartermaster General, 
Buchanan’s Secretary of War wanted Johnston. Davis, now 
Mississippi Senator, contended vigorously for his own candi¬ 
date. Johnston won and Davis could not forgive his victory, 
a fact that had dire consequences. 

Late in the Summer President Davis began making his 
official appointments of generals to the Confederate Army. In 
his ranking one Confederate law directed him to follow com¬ 
parative seniorities—as he construed them—in the Old Army 
at the time they resigned. While this would seem a relatively 
trivial matter, to some it was of the greatest importance, for 
from an officer’s relative rank flowed his prestige, his power 
and his chance for promotion and prominence. He named five 
full generals, with this comparative ranking: first, Samuel E. 
Cooper; second, Albert Sidney Johnston; third, Robert E. Lee; 
fourth, Joseph E. Johnston; fifth, P. G. T. Beauregard. 

Cooper, a colonel in the United States Army, was its Ad¬ 
jutant General when he resigned. New Jersey bom, he had 
formed a warm attachment for Davis and followed him into 
the Confederacy; there Davis named him ranking Confederate 
General and put him to the Adjutant General’s job. Lee had 
been a colonel when he resigned; Albert Sidney Johnston did 
not enter the Confederate service until mid-August. Joe John¬ 
ston had ranked all these men in the Old Army. When he 
learned of the apparently deliberate discrimination against 
him, he emitted a hot though well-reasoned protest. Davis 
responded in cold and controversial terms. Johnston never 
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forgot the slight, Davis never forgave the protest. This set slow 
fires under a cauldron of psychic conflict. 

It so happened that Johnston was one of the four ablest 
Secession commanders. Without indicating order of ranking, 
there was Lee, the high priest of audacity, master of logistics 
and apostle of Christian duty, two qualities whose dichotomy 
hints cancillatory interaction; a Lee whose masterly audacity 
of basic battle plan was too often negatived on the battlefield 
by unsupervised subordinates. Then there was Jackson, the 
famous “Stonewall”—a genius of unpredictable mobility. 
Jackson, with his “foot cavalry,” conducted the finest cam¬ 
paign of minor tactics known on this continent, unless one 
should except Forrest’s Brice’s Cross Roads campaign. And 
yet Jackson was a commander whose genius his Government 
never made full use of. In subordinate service he had gross 
failures—Gaines Mill and Glendale—as well as extraordinary 
successes in the Valley, and at Second Manassas and Chancel- 
lorsville. His great record as Lee’s sword-arm gives ground for 
presuming that, in major, independent command, he could 
have done much better than Bragg, or Pemberton, or Hood. 
And yet President Davis never so employed him. 

One point further. In 1866, when General Lee had taken 
the Presidency of Washington College, at Lexington, Va., he 
was visited by a young British officer, one Wolseley, later to 
become head of the British Army. “Who was your ablest sub¬ 
ordinate?” he asked Lee. “A man I never saw, Forrest of Ten¬ 
nessee,” the latter answered. And this is a sound and veritable 
verdict. For the judgment can be made to this day that For¬ 
rest was the greatest unused general of the Civil War. 

The fourth of the really able Confederate commanders was 
Joe Johnston. Like McClellan, he had unusual training and 
organizing ability—as witness his quick redemption of Bragg’s 
fugitives after Missionary Ridge; he had even more than Mc¬ 
Clellan’s gift of inspiring the common soldier’s confidence. 
At Centerville, from August, 1861, to March the next year; on 
the Peninsula; then in his remote contacts at Shelbyville, and 
at Jackson; and then most decisively from Dalton to Atlanta, 
he showed the qualities which made men confide in him, and 
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the strategic insight needed to win campaigns. Given a proper 
relation between President and Army Commander, at'one or 
another military opportunity Joseph E. Johnston might have 
enabled the Confederacy to succeed. 

All of which evidences the general conditions, Federal and 
Confederate, physical and psychic, when the Bull Run cam¬ 
paign began. Both Federal and Confederate forces were com¬ 
manded from their respective capitals; Lincoln acted through 
the General of the Army, but each detachment reported to and 
acted on orders from Washington. Davis had no General-in- 
Chief, but from Richmond personally directed each separate 
Confederate Army in the field. 


Early in June General Scott instructed McDowell to submit 
a plan of operations. Forthcoming on June 24, this project 
depended on turning the enemy position at Manassas Junction 
by threatening Confederate communications. An essential ele¬ 
ment was for Patterson to feint vigorously so as to anchor 
Johnston in the Valley, while himself withdrawing to join Mc¬ 
Dowell. Likewise Butler, deep down the Peninsula, must con¬ 
tain the forces of Magruder and Huger fronting him. Making 
these assumptions, McDowell expected Beauregard to have 
about 25,000 men, while he himself would have a field force 
of 30,000, with an additional reserve of 10,000 or more; his 
artillery consisted of 49 guns, and he had seven troops of 
Regular Cavalry. 

Scott and the War Department promptly approved this 
plan, ordering that its execution be begun July 8. Delays kept 
the force from leaving the Washington cantonments; for one 
thing, McDowell must organize his force into five divisions, 
one of which was held back to guard the rear and never got 
into the battle. But on July 16 he moved. 

The Army’s forward march had many of the airs of a picnic. 
Some of the new regiments were gorgeously accoutered as 
though for ceremonial review. Great silken banners waved in 
the wind as the troops tramped down the turnpike. Many 
were accompanied by lovely ladies and, it was whispered, by 
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some of the most charming “women of the town.” Quite a num¬ 
ber of Northern Congressmen came along in carriages and 
carryalls, to see “this nonsense of Secession” ended. The col¬ 
umn had not been on the road for many hours until the tired 
and footsore recruits began to lighten their burdens; first they 
threw aside their blanket rolls, ponchos and extra clothing; 
then some of them dropped their rifles. After all, it was July, 
and their officers were fiends for keeping them on the broiling 
road. 

Well informed by spies in Washington, Beauregard called 
in his own detachments at Leesburg and Aquia Creek, advised 
Davis of the Union movement and asked immediate reinforce¬ 
ment from the Valley. The Confederate President promptly 
telegraphed General Johnston to elude Patterson and come 
through the Gap to Beauregard. 

In the event this did not prove difficult, already Johnston 
had moved down the Valley to Winchester, about thirty miles 
south of the Potomac and just that much closer to a connec¬ 
tion with Manassas. After the most vigorous prodding from 
Washington, the feeble Patterson had followed his foe. When 
McDowell started south, the Federal Valley Army was in¬ 
structed to make a formidable show of force, and under its 
cover, to countermarch to reinforce the main offensive thrust. 
But Patterson demonstrated feebly, the indomitable Ashby 
soon pierced the flimsy screen, Johnston read the feint in its 
real meaning and set off posthaste for Beauregard. 

Patterson had been completely boxed by these maneuvers. 
Now he must march the thirty miles back to Harper’s Ferry, 
entrain for Washington, there recross the Potomac and take 
up the road to Centerville. None of his 18,000 troops reached 
McDowell in time to influence the Battle of Bull Run. But the 
wily Johnston used the Manassas Gap railroad line and had all 
but one of his brigades on the field of battle before the day of 
the main struggle. The Confederates benefited by the use of 
interior lines of communication. But they benefited far more 
from two Federal Presidents: from Polk, who had inducted 
Patterson into the Army, and from Lincoln, whose pepper-pot 
policy had put him in Valley command. 
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Be all this as it may, Johnston reached Manassas Junction 
July 17, outranked Beauregard for command of the Confed¬ 
erate Army and approved the latter’s battle plans. With the 
addition of his contingent, the Confederates had about 30,000 
men with whom to oppose McDowell’s 35,000. Beauregard’s 
forces, then known as “die Army of the Potomac”—a title soon 
to shift from Gray to Blue—organized into six brigades and a 
half-brigade, were already ranged behind the crossings of Bull 
Run. Strictly speaking, the Virginia localism, “run,” means a 
rill or small creek. In this instance and on this terrain the name 
was a misnomer; actually it was a small river, with sharply 
cut banks, difficult to cross save at established bridges or fords. 
Its course was roughly northeast by east, and it ran into the 
Potomac not far to the east of Mount Vernon. 

McDowell’s army had marched twenty miles and, July 18, 
reached Centerville. From there dirt roads led to all the fords 
of Bull Run, both those covered by Beauregard and those too 
far to the west for him to protect. McDowell’s first plan had 
been to turn the Confederate position from the east, but when 
he reached the region he concluded that the actual terrain 
made this too difficult, and therefore shifted to an encircling 
move from the west. His first move was to dispatch a division 
to feel out the enemy frontally but without bringing on a 
battle. It encountered Longstreet’s Brigade, feinted sharply 
but was driven back in disorder. This strengthened McDow¬ 
ell’s judgment that his men were not up to forcing a crossing, 
and confirmed him in his new plan to flank the Confederates 
from the west. While engineers studied the topography the 
Army spent the next two days in idleness. 

Finally, at dawn July 21, the Federal commander moved a 
heavy column far to the west, while a containing force kept up 
a show of activity on the front. Poor road discipline delayed 
the march and the column was two hours tardy crossing the 
Run at Sudley’s Ford. Meanwhile the feeble frontal thrust 
roused Confederate suspicion and, on his own responsibility. 
Brigadier General Evans marched his troops to a strong posi¬ 
tion guarding the approach from that ford. Here, at ten o’clock, 
the real battle began. 
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Beauregard’s own offensive ideas had led him to order the 
Confederate center and right to attack. Fortunately these or¬ 
ders miscarried, so when he heard thunder from the left, his 
troops were disengaged and could be shifted to the pivot of 
the battle. The Creole commander did not yet realize that 
McDowell had turned his left and that his whole position was 
in dire danger. Fortunately for the Confederates, the vigor of 
the fighting to the left rendered it impossible for them to carry 
out offensive plans elsewhere; otherwise, despite panic, the 
story might have been different and this saga of struggle much 
shorter, and less significant of the bravery of men in combat 
and the role of chance in war. 

In this battle one runs across, for the first time, many names 
later to be famous. On the Confederate side, in addition to 
Beauregard and Johnston, one finds Longstreet, Federal pay¬ 
master turned infantry brigadier; Ewell, Early and T. J. Jack- 
son. Federal battle movements were directed by Burnside, 
Fitz-John Porter, Heintzelman, Franklin, Meade and W. T. 
Sherman. Here we have much of the war leadership in embryo. 

Events now occurred to coin a historic sobriquet. Crossing 
the ford and meeting Evans’ inspired opposition, Burnside 
formed his men in line and bravely attacked the Confederates. 
He needed help and soon Sherman formed his brigade and 
flanked the Confederates. They retreated in confusion from 
Matthews’ Hill, the point of first real impact, across the War- 
renton Turnpike to a point of resistance at Henry’s House Hill, 
a commanding ridge approached by gentle slopes. 

On Sherman’s move, the Confederates rushed up reinforce¬ 
ments to meet the repeated Federal charges. At some points 
the Federals made great gains. Among those they forced back 
was the brave but inexperienced brigade of General B. E. Bee, 
of South Carolina. Seeking to rally his disordered troops, Bee 
urged them to look at Jackson’s brigade, on the crest of the 
Hill, “standing like a stone wall.” While Bee was killed later 
that day, his words will live forever. At that, it is odd, this 
sobriquet of “Stonewall” for Thomas Jonathan Jackson. The 
word is a tribute to defensive strength, to immobility in re¬ 
sisting attack. But as we shall see, Jackson’s genius was in 
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attack and not defense, in an utter mobility, and in a willing¬ 
ness for chance-taking seldom equalled in the annals of war. 

Until two o’clock in the afternoon the advantage of position, 
of morale, of shock effect, had been with McDowell’s Army. 
He had successfully flanked the Confederates and was about to 
get upon their lines of communication; Beauregard’s fine 
planned battle had gone galley-west. 

Then came one of those unaccountable circumstances which 
are quite unpredictable: panic. The lines were surging back 
and forth across the escarpment to Henry’s House Hill. The 
Manassas Gap railroad, broken by the pressure of troop 
movements, had been repaired and delivered, far out on the 
left of the Confederate line, Jubal Early’s laggard brigade, the 
rear-guard of Johnston’s Valley command. Early needed no 
rule-book to explain the situation. He promptly unlimbered 
hi s one battery on the exposed Federal flank and this artillery 
upset to equilibrium was decisive even before his infantry 
formed line. The attacking Federals faltered, then they 
stopped, then they drifted to the rear. The ninety-day volun¬ 
teers had fought their fight and now were on the way home. 

This was about four o’clock. McDowell, Porter, Franklin, 
Sherman, all the Regular commanders, tried to rally the men. 
They organized provost guards to block the roads; the fugitive 
masses broke through them. The flat of the saber, even die 
use of the officers’ pistols, could not check the move to the 
rear. It was not exacdy a panic: There were few signs of wild 
flight, major cowardice or moral turpitude. The recruits had 
just had enough of the batde, and nothing could hold them 
from their retreat. 

Here was a great Confederate opportunity. After almost win¬ 
ning its batde, the Union army, of which the Confederate 
recruits had been in much awe, had suddenly turned into a 
retreating mob. Orders came to the impatient Longstreet to 
advance his brigade and take his toll. He got his guns in posi¬ 
tion but soon a superior told him to desist. Stuart, of the 
cavalry, felt out the fleeing column, deemed them due for 
destruction and so reported. But he was held back. Other 
officers, making contact, could not discern the panic; the fact 
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was that this was down the line—the actual rearguard was 
well established and well served. Johnston and Beauregard 
were not entirely without military judgment in deeming their 
own forces too distraught and disorganized for really devastat¬ 
ing pursuit. At any event it was an arguable decision. What 
had happened was that two armed mobs had met one another, 
one of them, about to be successful, had suffered sudden panic; 
but the other was still a mob and in no condition to pursue. 

It is possible that, had Johnston’s forces gone forward, 
Washington might have fallen, and a North not yet steeled to 
set-back might have been willing to recognize the independ¬ 
ence of the Confederacy. But this involves two ifs. Would the 
Capital have fallen? It was somewhat fortified and entrenched, 
and had many thousand defenders stouter than the panic- 
stricken forces. Nor would it have been easy for the Confed¬ 
erates to have been shifted promptly from defense to attack. 
A commander must always feel the pulse of his army before 
taking such a leap in the dark. And again, would the Federal 
Government have given up the fight? The Continentals had 
not done so, in the Revolution; nor had the people said “cease 
firing” when Red Coats took the Capital during the War of 
1812. It is none too sure the fall of Washington after First Bull 
Run would have ended the Civil War. 

The magnificent legends of Jefferson Davis’ arrival on the 
field do little to dissipate the facts and conclusions just re¬ 
lated. The role of the Confederate President in this battle was 
the reverse of the heroic. Alfriend, his first adulatory biog¬ 
rapher, did Davis a disservice in seeking to present him as the 
catalytic agent of Confederate victory. He would wish us to 
believe that about mid-afternoon the President, coming from 
Richmond, rode up from railhead, redeemed a mob of fugi¬ 
tives, and caused orders to be given which insured the victory. 
Furthermore, he presents a picture of a Davis deeply disap¬ 
pointed at the failure of the Commanding General (it was 
Johnston) to exploit the victory; vigorously urging energetic 
pursuit, and only persuaded from issuing a peremptory order 
therefor by the dissimulatory representations of both Johnston 
and Beauregard. 
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This can be taken as pure fiction. Davis did not reach the 
railroad junction until after the battle had been decided. 
When he left train and found mount to proceed to the field, 
he encountered the normal flock of fugitives and decided in¬ 
stantly that the cause was lost. Dramatically waving his sword, 
he sought to rally these psychic casualties, but it was no use. 
Then he went on, without any additional Sancho Panzas, to 
Johnstons headquarters, where he learned that victory and 
not defeat had attended Confederate arms that day. 

What then did Davis do? So far as the records go, the answer 
is nothing whatsoever. General Johnston, a most careful man 
as to facts whatever his ambidexterity as to inferences, has 
listed without denial the pattern of events. Davis reached the 
headquarters; he was delighted at the Federal repulse; he 
gave no orders or instructions; he returned to Richmond and 
on his arrival there made an eloquent speech of thanksgiving 
in the railroad station. At the moment the record is persuasive 
that he seemed pleased with the magnitude of the victory, 
and the decision of the generals as to its employment. In the 
words of the poet of another war, "It was a glorious victory.” 


Through the rest of the Summer and Fall of 1861, the Con¬ 
federates seemed content to rest upon the fast-withering 
laurels of First Manassas. The Union forces, in a frenzy of en¬ 
listment, were in the stage where sergeants and shavetails 
were important and generals had naught to command. 

This offered a further opportunity for the better organized 
Confederate forces to push forward. Several Confederate lead¬ 
ers realized that here was an opportunity that probably would 
never come again. But to exploit it Johnston wanted reinforce¬ 
ments. Johnstons ideas were supported by his corps com¬ 
manders, G. W. Smith and Longstreet. But Davis was unwill¬ 
ing to bring dispersed troops from the coasts of the Cotton 
States. So the Confederates lay in camp at Centerville while 
the Union forces grew from squads to companies, companies 
to regiments and then into brigades, divisions and armies 
themselves. Soon it was too late. Probably the friction of per- 
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sonality between Davis and Johnston was one of the important 
factors in the Souths neglect of this opportunity. Had Presi¬ 
dent and General not been at sword’s points in the Fall of 
1861, the Confederacy might then have insured its success. 



Chapter V 


LINCOLN AND DAVIS —A STUDY IN 
MILITARY EDUCATION 


N ow the battle is joined and it becomes apparent to 
both sides that this is no pushover war. Horace Gree¬ 
ley’s “On to Richmond” campaign comes to bloody 
rout at Bull Run Creek. The Confederates did not seize the 
occasion of unexpected Federal panic to capture Washington 
an d to hoist the Stars and Bars on the old Capitol. 

On each side there is a new realization of the magnitude of 
the task ahead, and a new demand for appropriate organiza¬ 
tion for attack on the one side and defense upon the other. 
For the next four years these tasks will occupy the attention 
of two peoples and their Governments. All of which makes it 
timely to examine, in the large, some of the factors making for 
the final outcome. 

In any such survey, it is well to keep in mind the pronounce¬ 
ment of Maurice of Saxe, one of the greatest military com¬ 
manders of the Eighteenth Century. “Custom and prejudice,” 
he commented, “confirmed by ignorance, are the usual founda¬ 
tions of the so-called science of war.” 

Certainly such was the attitude of the career soldier in 
America to the problem of combat in the late Spring of 1861. 
Experience in war being the true school of the soldier, inas¬ 
much as there were 2,200 separate combats at arms^ of which 
149 were important engagements, in the four years’ struggle, 
the Civil War was to prove the most fruitful field of general¬ 
ship in modem times. But there is an odd turn to the growth 
of generals: the professional education at West Point was not 
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adapted to training shavetails to be field commanders. In their 
old age both Sherman and Grant confessed that their West 
Point behavior had been indifferent; both were highly critical 
of the system of training through which they had been put, 
on the theory that it would make them good military officers. 

The result seemed to be that, with such shining exceptions 
as Lee and Johnston, continued uninterrupted service with the 
peace-time army deadened the military imagination and en¬ 
feebled the will to decision of the officer. As a whole, the out¬ 
standing leaders proved men who, after early military school¬ 
ing and subaltern service in the Regulars, left it for civilian 
activity, and did not return to the Army until the Civil War 
broke out. 

The idea seemed to be that this civil experience freed their 
minds from the fetters of military routine, and enabled them 
to maintain unimpaired the imagination which a commander 
in the field must have. Illustrations are numerous, including 
Grant, Sherman and McClellan on the Union side, Stonewall 
Jackson on the other. And there were those like Forrest, the 
greatest unused general of the whole war, who had been an 
auctioneer and slave trader and had had no military experi¬ 
ence at all. But in this war he was personally to take part in 
169 military combats, and to have seven horses shot under him. 

This was the first full-scale war since Napoleon’s days. Like¬ 
wise it was the first war since those of the French Revolution 
in which the common people, civilians as well as soldiers, took 
active part. An interesting example of civilian participation 
in the sad phases of the struggle was the organization and work 
of the Sanitary Commission. It stemmed out of the work of 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimean War, demonstrating, as 
that did, the inability of the governments or generals really 
to assuage the griefs and wounds of the soldiers. 

Soon after Sumter, under an order of the Secretary of War, 
the Commission was put in being, its president being an elo¬ 
quent Manhattan preacher, Henry Whitney Bellows, its Secre¬ 
tary Frederick Law Olmsted, now more noted for his “Jour¬ 
ney through the Seaboard Slave States.” The response was 
immediate, the organization spread over the North, money 
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came bountifully, and sacrificing work as well. Through it 
some $25,000,000 contributed was usefully expended, and it 
became the model for the American Red Cross some years 
later. There was a companion Western Sanitary Commission, 
for identic work in tibe Mississippi Valley. Then too there was 
a Christian Commission, to carry the evangelical message 
to the men on the battlefield. 

Reverting to the military aspects, since the days of the Little 
Corporal, there had been four main lines of military evolution, 
all of which were soon to be exemplified in America’s conflict. 
These were: 

First, the growth of size in the armies. France, under the 
Revolution, was the first to employ the doctrine of “the nation 
in arms.” From this armies grew to hundreds of thousands, 
and then to the First World War s millions. Nor was the growth 
an unmix ed blessing. As often as not they gave point to the 
warning of Marshal Saxe that “multitudes serve only to per¬ 
plex and embarrass.” 

The total number of soldiers in the two armies in the Civil 
War has long been disputed. Colonel Thomas L. Livermore, of 
Massachusetts, perhaps the greatest research statistician on 
the subject, sought to reduce all the numbers to a three years’ 
service standard. Federal enlistment and service statistics are 
reasonably complete, and from these he arrived at the figure 
of 1,556,678 in the Union forces. Confederate records were in¬ 
complete, many had been destroyed, but from those he found, 
Livermore figured that they were 1,082,119 Southern soldiers. 

Such Southern experts as Colonel Robert C. Wood question 
this, putting the number at no more than 600,000, but this 
probably did not give heed to the tens of thousands from 
Border States that did not secede who went into the Confed¬ 
erate army. In all likelihood, the proportion of blue to gray was 
about five to three. 

Second was the increase of fire power, beginning with that 
of the infantry arm. First there was the magazine rifle, the 
germ of the machine gun. In a number of critical engage¬ 
ments, as at Franklin, even as small a unit as a regiment 
equipped with the repeating rifle was able to turn the scales 
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of combat. Another effect of this was its impact upon the use 
of cavalry. The horse was a large target for a rifle; much more 
easily hit than an infantryman under cover in the ground. 
This factor, together with the wooded character of most of the 
terrain of the American conflict, practically .eliminated cavalry 
as an instrument of shock action, transforming it into a recon¬ 
naissance unit. When in action it had to be dismounted to be 
really effective. This lent an enormous addition to defense as 
compared with attack. The saying became current in the third 
year of the Civil War that one man behind the breastwork was 
worth three men on assault. 

Third was the growing industrialization of nations at war, 
and the increased dependence of the armies upon the civil 
productivity back of the lines. Sherman’s recognition of this 
new factor enabled him to make a notable contribution to 
shortening the American war, by operating against even the 
primitive economic structures of the Cotton South. 

Fourth among the factors was the unusual growth of mo¬ 
bility. At the outbreak of the Civil War, this was chiefly repre¬ 
sented in the steam engine, giving an extraordinary extension 
to land and water communication; likewise real iron tracks 
were provided for the railroads, which increased the maneu¬ 
verability of reserves. Coincident was the widespread use of 
the Morse telegraph, without which Lincoln and Davis could 
never have sought to control battles 500 miles away. In the 
narrow sense this may have been a hindrance. In the broad, 
however, it greatly expanded the zone of military prevision and 
central control. 


There is another field of war upon which attention may 
usefully be focused: The organization of command. Tied up 
with it are several attendant questions: 

What was the relation, on each side, of the civil executive 
and the military chieftain? To what extent was there coordi¬ 
nation of plan and action among the several armies upon the 
strategic fronts? To what degree would either Government 
develop a General Staff, a tool now accepted as indispensable 
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for effective military campaigns? Then again, to what degree 
would the political and military leaders on the two sides apply 
lessons learned in the school of experience? 

Let us start with the comparable fountain-heads of power in 
each Government, the President thereof. The Constitution of 
the United States declares, with no reservation, that “the execu¬ 
tive power shall be vested in a President of the United States 
of America.” When the revolutionary delegates at Montgomery 
drafted the provisional Constitution for the Confederacy, they 
made use of this identical provision. 

One of the most serious initial deficiencies of both contend¬ 
ers was the faulty organization of command. Often this is the 
determining factor in a Nation’s victory or defeat in war. 
Proper equipment, organization and training are the elements 
the application whereof transforms a mob into an army. Add 
s killf ul leadership and the army has the chance to win. 

The problem of command is particularly difficult when a 
democracy goes to war, because it requires a relationship be¬ 
tween civil government and military chieftain which is hard 
to achieve. The supremacy of the civil executive and subordi¬ 
nation of the military branch thereto must be unquestioned: 
In a democracy, the army is the servant of the government, 
its ins tr um ent for the execution of civil-determined policies. 

It is almost equally important, however, that the civil au¬ 
thorities recognize the limitations upon their own scope of de¬ 
cision. It is their task to define the war’s objectives, to provide 
the men and materials for its prosecution, and to see that the 
general strategy is shaped with due regard to the available 
resources. But the civil authorities are on dangerous ground 
when they undertake to direct the actual operations in the 
field. 

Working out a proper balance between civil supremacy and 
military efficiency calls for statesmanship of a high order, on 
the part both of civil executive and military commander. To 
begin with, it is impossible unless there be real confidence 
between the two. This requires each to have an understanding 
of the other’s intellectual processes and temperamental limi¬ 
tations. Whenever a commander loses the confidence of his 
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President, he can no longer exercise command with the best 
results, and should resign or be dismissed. A situation in which 
a President refuses his confidence to a commander, or intrigues 
to cripple the success of his operations, is intolerable. The re¬ 
fusal of a commanding general to disclose to his civil chief 
the broad landmarks of his military purpose is equally unfor¬ 
tunate. 

Grave as their consequences may have been, the blunders 
of 1861 were not surprising. To a large extent they arose from 
the remoteness of America from recent war experience. The 
war with Mexico was fifteen years past, its lessons largely for¬ 
gotten. Those Regulars who had been captains under Taylor 
or Scott were carried to generalcies by the pressures of 1861. 
The intervening years, however, had afforded them practically 
no opportunities for field command. Usually their service with 
troops was at small Indian frontier garrisons, where it was 
rare to have as much as a battalion for parade-ground or 
maneuver field. Even so, there is a surprising mystery to the 
failure of either the Confederate or Federal Army to have even 
a hint of the idea of the general staff, the most significant or¬ 
ganizational improvement that has come to armies since the 
days of Wallenstein. 

Furthermore, it was no secret. After crushing the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848, Prussia had embarked upon an ambitious pro¬ 
gram of army reorganization, at the core of which was the 
establishment of a general staff which would supply judgment, 
brains, planning, for die unified supervision of the operation of 
its military force. Von Moltke was already sharpening the 
national sword for the unification of the German nation. The 
French had minor intimations of the usefulness of the central 
directing and planning command. But no hint of this seems 
to have seeped across the Atlantic to the American military 
hierarchy. 

Oddly enough, Jefferson Davis himself seemed to have had 
some thought that a lesson might be learned from abroad. Sec¬ 
retary of War in Pierce’s Administration, when the Crimean 
War broke out he sent a commission of three army officers 
abroad to report on “The Art of War in Europe.” Young 
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George B. McClellan, then a Captain of Engineers, was its 
junior member. Davis specifically instructed it to direct its 
attention to “the organization of armies and of the departments 
for furnishing supplies of all kinds to the troops, especially in 
field service.” The Commission was asked to find the answers 
to a number of questions as to medical service, ration, clothing 
and equipment, the efficacy of the new types of arms. But 
neither in the letter of instructions nor in the subsequent report 
does the phrase “general staff” occur. 

A careful reading of the bulky volume submitted by Colonel 
Delafield suggests that the American Commission had not even 
the remotest idea of the greatest of the new European instru¬ 
ments of combat. The report went into great detail about 
various types of military fortifications from Vauban to that mo¬ 
ment; it had many charts of various horse ambulances, bar¬ 
racks, stables, rifle and bullet patterns. Its chief discovery 
seemed to be that every major European army was using long 
cannon instead of short, and that the rifle had replaced both 
the musket and the artillery piece of the Napoleonic wars. 
There was an amazed tribute to the efficiency of temporary 
field fortifications, a suggestion that mortars and howitzers 
were needed to cope with them, and a mild hint that the new 
rifle equipment had altered greatly the range at which armies 
would now battle. McClellan made his great contribution by 
bringing back from Hungary a design for a new cavalry saddle, 
used in our Army to this day. But so far as really penetrating 
to the need for reorganization of the tactics of war to fit the 
new material, the Commission drew a perfect blank. 

There was an incidental hint of the necessity for unity of 
command, in the description of the plaint of Marshal Can- 
robert to Louis Napoleon that the great difficulty with the 
Allied effort was “the want of a great commander ... to 
dominate over everything.” But this lesson did not register 
with Secretary Davis, and Lincoln never heard of it. 


So it was that in 1861, when the Confederates organized 
their army, they created what they termed a general staff, 
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but which actually did no more than set up the offices of 
Adjutant-General, Inspector-General, Quartermaster-General, 
Commissary-General and Surgeon-General, together with their 
respective staffs. 

The War Department at Washington promptly enlarged its 
bureaus for the conventional supply services, and that at Rich¬ 
mond established its bureaus on the Washington model. Army 
headquarters in the field had their counterparts of ordnance, 
commissary, quartermaster, etc., together with inspectors- 
general and chiefs of artillery, engineers and other auxiliary 
arms. None the less, the general staff functions of careful prepa¬ 
ration of campaign and battle plans through an operations 
section, which bases its orders on the systematically gathered 
and analyzed information of an elaborate intelligence section, 
were conspicuous by their absence. The Commanding General 
was the sole coordinator of information to operations, if they 
were coordinated at all. McClellan’s G-2, for example, was 
Allan Pinkerton, the private detective, whose consistent 
overestimates of the size of the Army of Northern Virginia 
kept McClellan from making several decisive strokes. The 
Confederates had plenty of volunteer spies but no intelligence 
section to sift the rumors brought in. Neither army had an 
operation section worthy of name. 

Orders were often verbal or, if written, were so imprecise or 
conditional that they often led to such aberrations by subordi¬ 
nates as Stuart’s bootless raid before Gettysburg, which de¬ 
prived Lee of the eyes of his army when of all times he needed 
them most. Right through to the end of the war, Lee de¬ 
pended upon an adjutant, assistant adjutant, engineer officer, 
artillery chief and a handful of aides who mixed clerical work 
with messenger service. The Union armies were somewhat 
quicker in devising staff setups. By the beginning of 1864, 
sound staff work was being done at the headquarters both of 
Sherman and Grant. 

The only elaborate staffs, however, were gathered at the 
rival capitals. In Richmond, Jefferson Davis was his own Chief 
of Staff, Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General and detail 
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clerk. Various officers held the various staff titles, yet, save in 
the case of Commissary-General Northrop, none seemed to 
have the President’s real confidence, nor to be able to make 
more than the merest routine decision without first referring 
it to the Confederate White House. There was a parade of 
Confederate Secretaries of War but Davis gave and Davis took 
away. 

Doubtless this grew out of his experiences as Pierce’s Secre¬ 
tary of War—and a first rate one, too. Possessed of a restless, 
darting mind, Davis was often a keen innovator and experi¬ 
menter: he was the one who imported camels to establish a 
highly mobile camel corps for the desert Southwest. No scan¬ 
dals marred the Department record during his incumbency. 
He was intimately familiar with all the details of army ad¬ 
ministration in peace time; examined almost every voucher, 
audited every post quartermaster’s account, let every contract 
himself. This is the sort of Secretary of War the United States 
needs most in peace time, but such a man is a misery and an 
affliction to a nation in war. As President of the Confederacy, 
Davis could not let others do badly the details he himself did 
so well. So the forest of war was obscured by the trees of 
paper-work. 

Davis worked hard at the job of being Constitutional Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Confederate Army. Several times he 
talked of putting himself at the head of the troops to march 
through to victory. Always he picked Generals for promotion 
—often those less ardently supported by Lee or Johnston. He 
kept a firm hand on troop movements and reinforcements, and 
worked far into the night on details clerks should have done. 
Nearly always, too, his was a technique of not letting his right 
hand know what his left hand was doing. For most of four 
years, the Army of Northern Virginia waged an independent 
war of its own. The campaigns of the Army of Tennessee were 
similarly uncoordinated to an efficient general plan. Across the 
Mississippi, General Holmes and others were almost independ¬ 
ent military kings. Richmond was too far away from any of the 
fronts for Davis to direct their operations by telegraph. But 
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he undertook to do so; yet all the while he himself was too 
busy with clerical details to master the organization of com¬ 
mand. 

Moreover, the Confederate Chief Executive seemed inatten¬ 
tive to the high importance of the timing of the Southern 
effort. As has been said, the more general habituation of the 
Southern youth to outdoor life and duties represented an initial 
Confederate advantage that should have been capitalized at 
once. Every passing month, with its addition to the camp, 
march and field experience of the North’s city recruits, would 
lessen it. 

Albert Sidney Johnston, for whose soldierly ability and 
judgment Davis had the highest regard, saw this quite clearly. 
Soon after he took command in the West, he gave expression 
to it. "What we have to do,” declared the soldier Davis re¬ 
garded the most highly of all in the Old Army, “must be done 
quickly. The longer we have them to fight, the more difficult 
they will be to defeat.” 

Johnston did not live to see it, but the unrolling record bore 
out his prediction all too well. By the early Autumn of 1862, 
there were no troops as well commanded, as sturdy on the 
march or as mettled on the charge as those of “Marse Rob¬ 
ert’s” Army of Northern Virginia. But by the Summer of 1864 
and thenceforward, Sherman’s Army of the Tennessee was its 
equal in every militarily consequent respect. Time had per¬ 
mitted post-graduate courses to the school of the soldier, and 
experience had developed the genius of command. 

The consequences, both of Davis’s lack of ability to unify 
command, and of his ignoring the element of time, became 
apparent as the record of the war unfolds. Already we have 
seen an illuminating instance, in the way Davis picked the 
first Confederate Generals and set up seniority among them. 
In the late Summer and early Fall following the first struggle 
at Manassas, Johnston, Beauregard and G. W. Smith urged a 
concentration of force in northern Virginia, so that Maryland 
could be entered and Washington threatened, besieged and 
captured. Davis would not do it. 

Several factors contributed to this attitude, which made the 
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Confederate victory more costly than a defeat probably would 
have been. Davis could not erase his dislike of Johnston, who 
returned the feeling; neither would trust nor confide in the 
other. Additionally Davis was loath to increase the General’s 
command because, strategically the President seemed to pre¬ 
fer dispersion to concentration of available forces. At the be¬ 
ginning this was most pleasing to the Confederate Governors, 
most of whom thought in terms of State troops and Home 
Guards rather than those of Confederate armies. So far as 
concerns the internal politics and psychics of the Southern 
struggle, this constituted President Davis’s most diffi cult di¬ 
lemma. 

The verbal formula for the revolution was Constitutional 
Secession and State’s Rights. Such governors as Zebulon B. 
Vance, of North Carolina, and Joseph E. Brown, of Georgia, 
insisted on the defense of their States at the expense of that 
of the nation. Davis resisted them, but as a pettifogging con¬ 
troversialist rather than the head of a nascent nation. Obvi¬ 
ously the revolution must have a central power. State’s Rights 
shattered the effectiveness of the Confederate effort. 

An interesting aspect of it was that, while Davis sought to 
out-argue the stubborn Governors, throughout the war he him¬ 
self kept up a comparable policy as to military command. His 
relations with Albert Sidney Johnston, the first Confederate 
Commander in the West, were pleasant but unhelpful. After 
the latter’s death, he turned to and did confide in Braxton 
Bragg, one of the war’s worst blunderers. But he insisted on 
keeping Bragg despite the latter’s career of failure; and was 
reluctant to let him go after the rout at Missionary Ridge. 
Dispersion of command led to the lack of sound defense of 
New Orleans, and then to Pemberton’s Vicksburg surrender. 
It may be said that Davis waged three separate struggles— 
but no one war. 

General Lee knew the fatuousness of this policy. But he 
knew, too, that the political head of the nation must direct 
the military agent, and he scrupulously subordinated himself 
to that decision. He realized that the President was a glutton 
for power, and took no step to enforce his own views on the 
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civil chief. Three months before Appomattox the Confed¬ 
erate Congress sensed the desperateness of the situation and, 
by statute, made Lee Commanding General of all the armies. 
Even then he was reluctant to wield the supreme command, 
doubtless because he knew doom was at hand. 


Abr aham Lincoln’s military education affords an interesting 
contrast to that of Davis. In early manhood he had served a 
fortnight or so with Illinois militia in the Blackhawk war. In¬ 
cidentally, Davis, then a Regular, was on hand to help super¬ 
vise tha t minor Indian war. Lincoln learned little from it, and 
his legal and political circuit-riding did not increase his techni¬ 
cal knowledge or equipment for his future task of being 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. He came to Washington late in February, 1861, very 
much of the tyro in military affairs. 

One thing should be said about this new war director; he 
was not a man of any overweening pride of opinion. The fact 
that his own mind had given birth to an idea did not make 
him a jealous parent of its precise form and pattern, or even of 
its general value. Witness his lack of satisfaction with the pen¬ 
ciled notes he struck off while on the cars to Gettysburg, to 
which he was journeying expecting his remarks to be sorry 
second to the magnificent peroration of Edward Everett at the 
dedication of the cemetery. Lincoln had that quality indis¬ 
pensable to true greatness, an intellectual humility. Not that 
he would not fight for the things that he believed in; but he 
was always open to the developing truth. He was no slave to 
formulas of words. In his last public address, after the fall of 
Richmond, he declared that there was something more impor¬ 
tant tban a promise. He himself would never hesitate to break 
a promise when he felt that it was in the public interest to 
do so. 

We see him coming to Washington, seeking to preserve the 
Union—but without abating insistence on banning slavery 
from new places. We see him moving craftily in the fields he 
knew most of—those of politics, of which he was the master of 
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his day and generation; and of public feelings, emotions and 
moods, where he was equally outstanding. He heard and 
hearkened to the heartbeat in the humble home and the stri¬ 
dent voice in the mansion. Throughout the war he was accus¬ 
tomed to ride three horses at once, and to shift from one to 
another even while crossing a stream. 

These qualities illuminated his earnest quest for military 
education. It was a Lincoln clairvoyant to the public mood 
who yielded to the “On to Richmond” propaganda. Bull Run 
taught him a lesson and thereafter he feared lest psychic pres¬ 
sures force him into another such military trap. Next he turned 
to young George B. McClellan to do the soldier job, naming 
him, in Scott’s stead, the General of the Army. But he soon 
found out that McClellan ‘had the slows,” and time was of the 
essence, or so it seemed. To add to that, the General soon de¬ 
veloped delusions of grandeur, and the Radicals around Lin¬ 
coln began to denounce “Little Mac” as a would-be Napoleon. 
This led Lincoln to the Davis fallacy of whittling away Mc¬ 
Clellan’s authority and command. The result of this soon be¬ 
came apparent by the defeats in the Seven Days Battles around 
Richmond and Second Manassas and then the unexploited 
victory on Antietam Creek. Lincoln began to see that the civil 
commander could not well be the military commander too. 

One finds him trying to read the record of the past. General 
Henry W. Halleck, then the titular commander of the Depart¬ 
ment of the West, had been a student of Napoleons cam¬ 
paigns. In 1861 he had brought out a translation of Jominis 
treatise on the Art of War; Lincoln sent to the Library of 
Congress, got this and studied it. In the late Spring of 1862, 
Halleck claimed credit for Grant’s captures of Forts Henry and 
Donelson, and then credit for the retrieved blunders at Shiloh. 
True, Halleck had not left his office at St. Louis until after 
Shiloh had been won. Even so, Lincoln accepted the surface 
of the record, and summoned him to Washington to be the 
General of the Army. 

But Halleck on the spot was a different man from Halleck at 
a distance. While in command in the West, he had been ar¬ 
bitrary; in Washington he was intolerable in his attitudes; his 
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was the chief responsibility for fractionizing the Federal forces 
into geographical departments, each independent of its neigh¬ 
bor and subject to order from Washington alone. A conse¬ 
quence was that most Department Commanders acted, as 
Grant later reported, ‘like balky horses.” This led to non¬ 
cooperation and disaster, as Burnside’s refusal to aid Rose- 
crans probably bottomed the Chickamauga upset. 

By early Summer of 1862, Lincoln began to learn that Hal- 
leck was a military mediocrity, an armchair general, a pedant 
full of pride of opinion. The President realized Halleck was 
unfitted for chief command, and began looking for another 
man. Unfortunately he took more than a year to find him, and 
during that time Halleck’s errors had many dire results. Lin¬ 
coln never did dismiss him, but transformed him into a high- 
titled clerk. 

Thus Lincoln slowly sought his baccalaureate degree in the 
college of war experience. Mention must be made of other 
backslidings and upsets. A chief contributor to these was 
Secretary Stanton. He was quite good as an organizer of ma¬ 
terial procurement and troop supply; to a considerable extent 
he deserved the title grandiloquently given him of the Carnot 
of the Civil War. But he likewise fancied himself as a great 
strategist, and in addition he was a man of extraordinary per¬ 
sonal fears. 

Lee was shrewdly informed, and delighted to operate on the 
mind of the opposing commander. So he made frequent feints 
down the Shenandoah. Every time he did so, Stanton would 
get the jitters over his personal security, and would communi¬ 
cate them to the President, who feared not for himself, but 
for the impairment of public morale should the Capital fall. 

Again and again during 1862 and 1863 Lincoln would be 
brought to cancel competent military dispositions because Lee 
operated on Stanton’s fears and his own mind. But at length 
the school of experience taught him the folly of yielding to 
these psychic hobgoblins of the capture of Washington. 

Finally Lincoln found his man. It was Grant. He sustained 
Grant after Shiloh. He gave his blessing to the moves against 
Vicksburg, and did not become impatient when the early ones 
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among them yielded failure. When Grant captured it, and the 
Father of Waters again went “unvexed to the sea,” Lincoln 
determined to bring Grant to chief command. He sped Grant 
to the rescue after Chickamauga. This done, the former ne’er- 
do-well undertook the total military task. 

Lincoln learned. Once he had confided in Grant he did not 
withdraw his confidence. The same Chief Executive who in 
April, 1862 plagued McClellan with questions about the pur¬ 
posed location and use of each regiment, wrote Grant of his 
entire satisfaction with the latter’s program for a campaign 
against Lee, and added: 

“The particulars of your plans I neither know nor seek to 
know. You are vigilant and self-reliant; and, pleased with this, 
I wish not to obtrude any constraints or restraints upon you 
... If there is anything wanting which is within my power to 
give, do not fail to let me know.” 

So Lincoln turned to his own problem of the politics and 
the psychics of the reelection campaign, and handled it mas= 
terfully. But he let Grant leam through bitter battle how to 
handle Lee. 

Thus we have the story of the military education of the 
Presidents of the two contending nations. It helps explain the 
Southern picture of shift from union to disunion. On the Fed¬ 
eral side it suggests who was the moving agent for the counter¬ 
development, out of disunity, of Union and triumph. 



Chapter VI 


THE WAR ON THE 
DIPLOMATIC FRONT 


T he conduct of the foreign relations of the United States 
during the Civil War rested almost solely in the hands 
of William H. Seward, the Secretary of State, under the 
guidance of the President. In many ways he was an excellent 
repository of the confidence Lincoln imposed in him. In cer¬ 
tain aspects, however, the man from Springfield had to take 
him in hand and educate him to get along with foreign powers, 
in order to keep the United States from being involved in an 
additional war. 

In treating of Seward, it is well to keep in mind that he was 
not of himself alone but was part of a political trinity. Through 
the ’Fifties not only was there Seward, but likewise there was 
Horace Greeley, editor of the Tribune; and there was Thurlow 
Weed, a shrewd, deep politician who had such an uncanny 
influence on Seward that it was said: 'Weed is Seward and 
Seward is Weed.” 

These three together represented the domination of the old 
Whig party of New York State, and then of the Republican 
party which in the middle ’Fifties metamorphosed from it. It 
was the great and controlling political power of the largest 
political entity of the Union. Seward’s own career had been 
marked by the Governorship of the Empire State, and then by 
election to the Senate, where he soon assumed the floor leader¬ 
ship of the Republicans. It is little wonder that in 1860 Seward, 
its Number One man, confidently expected to be the Republi¬ 
can nominee for President. He never understood Lincoln’s se- 
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lection at the Chicago Wigwam, and he never quite forgot nor 
forgave the shift. 

When this little-known man from Springfield was catapulted 
into the Presidential choice, Seward was sore at heart. In the 
months between the election in November and the inaugura¬ 
tion in March, the man from Auburn was quite active in seek¬ 
ing to find devious paths for an accommodation between the 
extreme Southern Fire Eaters and the unyielding “Black Re¬ 
publicans.” While he eschewed cooperation with John J. Crit¬ 
tenden and Stephen A. Douglas in their January-February 
compromise effort, and did little to forward any meeting of 
minds in the Peace Convention, he sought other modes of 
pacifying the secession movement. He did not have much 
success with this, but he took part in many discussions and 
brought forward many schemes that got nowhere. 

Seward was slight in build and not too impressive in ap¬ 
pearance, but he had a raffish nose and a sardonic eye, and 
was fond of ironic jest. He was somewhat convivial in habits 
and at times his tongue wagged indiscreetly. His political 
career had been distinguished, both as Governor of New York 
and as Republican leader in the Senate. In many ways he was 
quite a man. 

Lincoln early made up his mind to put Seward into the first 
post of his Cabinet. After all, the President-elect had a shrewd 
knowledge of national politics, albeit from a Republican angle, 
and he had determined to set up a Cabinet which would 
effectively represent the pattern of opinion of the fighting 
North. Seward was his Number One man as Secretary of State. 

The latter, however, did not undertake his new office with 
any purpose of being a subordinate to the President; rather, he 
regarded himself as an independent prince in his own right. 
When he first entered the Cabinet he had quite an unenlarged 
opinion of his chief, looking upon him as little more than an 
Illinois buffoon. 

As soon as Lincoln took the oath, Seward began his efforts 
to give effect to his delusions of grandeur as to his status in the 
new Administration. A first step in this was a series of secret 
negotiations with a group of Confederate “Commissioners. 
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These the Montgomery Government had sent to Washington, 
in the final weeks of the Buchanan Administration, to procure 
the voluntary surrender by the Federal Government of its 
forts, arsenals, military materiel and other public property 
physically located in the areas claimed by the new Confederate 
States. Before March 4, Seward talked with them unofficially; 
after that date, he frequently had contact with them, through 
such intermediaries as John A. Campbell, of Alabama, an As¬ 
sociate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, and on one 
or two occasions received a direct communication from them. 

Seward could not rid himself of the idea that it would be 
possible for him, through granting minor concessions, to bring 
the seceded States back into the Union. He seemed oblivious of 
the vigor of determination of the power-hungry group leading 
the Southern revolution. His negotiations brought no softening 
of this attitude. Indeed, about their only effect was to give the 
Confederate envoys the occasion—or the pretext—to claim 
that they had been deceived and tricked by Seward and the 
Administration, and to charge that pledges made had not been 
kept. 

How much Lincoln knew of the details of these back-stairs 
parleys it is hard to say. He did have some knowledge, and had 
agreed to permit discussion of some items. Seward, however, 
had a habit of dissimulation and only partial disclosure, and 
it is unlikely that the President knew anything approaching 
the whole detail of the interchanges. 

Of one detail, however, he was well aware: that the promise 
had been made that the Government at Washington would 
undertake no change in the status of the garrison in Fort 
Sumter, in Charleston Harbor, without giving notice of the 
intention to the authorities of the State of South Carolina. As 
we have seen, in order to keep faith as to this detail, early in 
April Lincoln sent a clerk with a formal communication to 
Governor Pickens at Charleston. This led to the bombardment 
of the Fort and its surrender. 

All through March, while the Cabinet was anxiously debat¬ 
ing the question of reinforcing Sumter, or even merely of 
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provisioning it, Seward took—or thought he took—a larger 
and larger part in the formation of policy and execution of 
decision. On March 15, his view had been that he “would not 
provoke war in any way now.” A fortnight later he urged im¬ 
mediate preparation for resistance, “at any cost,” at Pensacola. 

Throughout the month he presumed to give instructions to 
General Scott, and to naval officers, among other things alter¬ 
ing the destination of the Powhatan from Sumter to Pickens, 
at Pensacola. Several of these Lincoln signed without reading, 
and was upset when he learned what they instructed. And on 
April 1, Seward submitted to the President an extraordinary 
state paper entitled “Some Thoughts for the Presidents Con¬ 
sideration.” 

Seward began by stating that, after a month in office, the 
Administration was “yet without a policy, either domestic or 
foreign.” He added that this was not “culpable,” and that it 
had occurred because “the presence of the Senate, with the 
need to meet applications for patronage,” had kept attention 
from other and grave matters. But now something must be 
done about adopting and prosecuting policies. Let local ap¬ 
pointments, therefore, be made forthwith, postponing foreign 
or general ones. 

So far as concerned domestic policy, “we must change the 
question before the public from one upon slavery, or about 
slavery, for a question upon Union or Disunion.” In other 
words avoid a party question and find one of patriotism or of 
Union. Sumter was regarded as a party question, therefore 
abandon plans to reinforce it, but take steps to “defend and 
reinforce all the forts in the Gulf, and have the Navy recalled 
for a blockade. . . . This will raise distinctly the question of 
Union or Disunion .” 

Seward’s main theme, however, was to raise grave issues 
with foreign nations. Santo Domingo had just gone back to 
Spanish ownership. This retrocession he would use as the oc¬ 
casion for a foreign quarrel. “I would demand,” he wrote, “ex¬ 
planations from Spain and France, categorically, at once. 

“I would seek explanations from Great Britain and Russia, 
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and send agents into Canada, Mexico, and Central America, 
to arouse a vigorous continental spirit of independence on this 
continent against European intervention. 

“And, if satisfactory explanations are not received from 
Spain and France, would convene Congress and declare war 
against them.” 

Startling as were these proposals of policy, involving two 
foreign wars as a hoped-for antidote to a domestic revolution, 
the concluding insistence was even more extraordinary. “What¬ 
ever policy we adopt,” wrote the Secretary of State, “there 
must be an energetic prosecution of it. For this purpose it 
must be somebody’s business to pursue and direct it inces¬ 
santly. 

“Either the President must do it himself, and be all the time 
active in it, or devolve it on some member of his Cabinet. Once 
adopted, debates on it must end, and all agree and abide. It 
is not my especial province. But I neither seek to evade nor 
assume responsibility.” 

One can readily imagine the feelings with which Lincoln 
read this proposal from his chief Constitutional adviser that he 
delegate to the latter his Presidential functions and authority; 
that he turn his back on the Republican party, which had 
elected him; that he seek peace at home by waging war abroad. 
But he thought clearly and answered the same day, putting an 
immediate end to Seward’s pretensions, but in such a way as 
to make the latter thenceforward a loyal and generally useful 
aide. 

He called attention to the fact that the instructions given 
General Scott carried out the pledge in the Inaugural that he 
would use the power confided in him to “hold, occupy, and 
possess the property and places belonging to the Government, 
and to collect the duties and imposts.” He ignored the proposal 
for a foreign war. 

On Seward’s final insistence, as to the execution of whatever 
policy were adopted, the President remarked, simply but con¬ 
clusively, “that if this must be done, I must do it.” And as to 
advice, “I wish, and suppose I am entitled to have, the advice 
of all the Cabinet.” 
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This frank, firm answer showed Seward the seriousness of 
his fault. And it must be said for him that during the next 
four years he devoted a tireless industry and an undivided in¬ 
fluence and loyalty to the service of his chief. More than that, 
he came to have a sincere and devoted personal affection for 
the President. The latter recognized and reciprocated this un¬ 
derstanding that replaced the reverse thereof. 

This probably was the sternest test to which Seward was 
ever put, and it speaks a great deal for the fundamental value 
and capacity of the man that he could take sharp rebuke with¬ 
out sulking in his tent. Thereafter he was a loyal and useful 
aide to his chief. 


Now that he was at the helm of the Department of State, 
Seward had quite a number of thorny problems before him. 
First and foremost was the relationship of the belligerent 
North, entitling itself the United States of America, with the 
Court of St. James’s. There Victoria sat on the throne. With 
her and aiding her was Albert, the Prince Consort, shrewd 
and socially concerned, who felt that it would be for the 
benefit of the world for the North to win. In the Queen’s cur¬ 
rent Cabinet was an array of craft and talent including such 
folk as Palmerston, the Prime Minister; Lord John Russell, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and William Ewart 
Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was a begin¬ 
ning of the assembly of the great actors in the brightest days of 
British Liberalism. 

There were other little less consequent problems, the most 
important of which was the attitude of France. Here, since 
1848, a nephew of the great Napoleon had been at the helm, 
first as President by revolution, then as the Emperor of the 
French by plebiscite. Louis Napoleon was always shrewd and 
always sharp, but seemed to lack the capacity for great plans 
and great gambles that gave magnitude to the “Little Cor¬ 
poral” from Corsica. Like his mother Hortense, Louis Napoleon 
was given to seeking great stakes on small ventures. 

Already the monarch of Malmaison had launched his nation 
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on two military adventures, the Crimean War, in 1854, and 
the War of Italian Liberation, five years later. In the first, Brit¬ 
ish as well as French troops besieged Sebastopol, the Allied 
command and staff work being universally bad, rivaled in 
these respects only by the Russians. In the second, the Em¬ 
peror had sent for the octogenarian Jomini, favorite strategist 
of his uncle, for a plan of campaign. But Solferino had crowned 
the war with success, despite the antique nature of the plan. 

These wars had brought prestige to France, but at heavy 
cost and without recompense. Now Louis Napoleon was toy¬ 
ing •with a scheme for winning the control of a rich region 
in the Americas—the revolution-tom Republic of Mexico. 
From the late Summer of 1861, the thoughts of intervention 
there filled his mind. The secession of the Cotton South pleased 
him greatly, led him to desire to recognize its independence 
and, if possible, to have the new nation as his ally in the loom¬ 
ing Mexican adventure, if this could be undertaken without 
substantial risk. 

None the less, the Emperor would not move unless the 
Queen’s Government took the first step. From first to last, Paris 
waited for the across-the-Channel go-ahead. Perfidious Albion 
drove the chariot, with the vainglorious nephew of the Cor¬ 
sican seeking the lead from Wellington’s Queen. Therefore the 
Court of St. James’s, not that of Malmaison, was the danger 
spot. 

The men Lincoln sent as Ministers to the principal courts of 
Europe were, in the main, well selected. William L. Dayton, 
the envoy to France, did a good job. Carl Schurz was an ex¬ 
cellent selection for Madrid, and George P. Marsh did well 
with the House of Savoy. Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, as was 
to have been expected, was a stormy petrel at St. Petersburg, 
but it was friendly anyway. 

Charles Francis Adams was chosen to represent the Ignited 
States with Great Britain. The appointment was mad^not by 
Lincoln’s choice but at Seward’s insistence, for he knew the 
merit of the man. Before leaving, the Minister called at the 
White House and had the only interview he ever had with the 
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President. The latter s slovenly uncouthness irritated this fas¬ 
tidious New England scion. 

Nor is it to be wondered that this was the case, for the new 
Presidents physique and physiognomy constantly puzzled 
those meeting him for the first time. Six feet four in height, his 
long limbs always gave him a sense of awkwardness. The 
ordinary posture in a chair irked him, so that he much pre¬ 
ferred his feet on a table, or even a mantelpiece. His neck 
was yellow and sinewy, the face surmounting it strange and 
quaint. This was adorned with a bristling, black beard that 
some resembled to mourning pins. His head of hair was heavy 
and wild, but it did not hide large, flaring ears. His nose was 
prominent, mouth stem but often relaxing humorously. Lin¬ 
coln’s deep-set, piercing eyes were set beneath shaggy brows 
and looked out wistfully at a world he sought to understand 
and interpret. It was hard for him to give seemly garb to this 
ungainly frame. Generally his clothes appeared wrinkled and 
ill-fitting. 

Lincoln s preoccupation with postmasterships rather than 
foreign policies likewise disturbed Adams, and he departed 
for Britain heavy at heart that such a man was at the helm 
of the ship of state. On his arrival in London, May 12, Adams 
was further upset by the British recognition of the belligerency 
of the Confederate States, announced but a few days'before 
he reached his post. 

Charles Francis Adams was the grandson of John Adams, 
second American President, a man who venerated greatness 
and came to think himself deserving thereof; and son of John 
Quincy, an able, intellectual, most determined and occasion¬ 
ally se emin gly almost unbalanced President. As Secretary of 
State John Quincy Adams had shaped the Monroe Doctrine. 
Then he became Chief Executive, as Jackson alleged, by a 
“corrupt bargain” with Clay; while in that office he played 
politics ineffectually, if at all, and then left the White House 
to enter the House of Representatives. There, for over two 
decades, he served nobly, irascibly, sometimes usefully. And 
on its floor he died. 
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Charles Francis Adams improved upon his foresires. He 
went to London without trepidation and he maintained him¬ 
self there with dignity, courage and extraordinary common 
sense. True, because his pre-Chicago loyalty was to Seward, 
and all his correspondence to that worthy, he thought the Sage 
of Auburn the real preserver of the Union. In the 'Seventies he 
put this sentiment on paper, as uncautiously as would have his 
father, and not as brilliantly as would have Henry, his Lilipu- 
tian son. This effort was advanced only to be demolished by 
the ponderous but powerful polemic of an angered Gideon 
Welles. But be all that as it may, Charles Francis Adams was 
a man, a statesman, and his service at the Court of Queen 
Victoria deserves as good a memory in the mind of America 
as does that of the national services of any of his sires or sons. 


The first major stress to the British relation occurred in De¬ 
cember, 1861. It came when Captain Charles Wilkes, an am¬ 
bitious, headstrong man, commanding the Federal ship of war 
San Jacinto, while operating in the Caribbean intercepted the 
British packet Trent and removed therefrom James M. Mason 
and John Slidell, the accredited envoys of the Confederacy 
respectively to Great Britain and to France. 

Wilkes had advance knowledge of the departure, intercepted 
the ship and sent a shell over the bow of the British passenger 
boat to compel it to heave-to. Then his boarding party searched 
the vessel and removed from it the two Southern envoys and 
their secretaries. The Trent was not seized as a prize but, after 
the Confederate diplomats had been taken from it, was allowed 
to proceed. 

The San Jacinto immediately returned to the United States, 
landed its prisoners and they were confined in Fort Warren, 
at Boston. The Northerners exulted in their capture. Editorial 
writers heaped fulsome praise on Captain Wilkes, Secretary 
Welles wrote a letter congratulating him “on the great public 
service,” and when Congress met December 2, the House 
rushed through a resolution thanking him for his “brave, adroit 
and patriotic conduct.” 
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The President, however, did not join in these feelings of 
satisfaction. He realized that the seizure would bring relations 
with Great Britain to a breaking point. Such proved the case 
as soon as the Trent reached her home port, and Britain 
learned what had happened. 

British opinion was quickly inflamed. Both the Government 
and the people felt that an outrage had been done, and that 
redress must be instant and complete. Few saw how war could 
be avoided, eight thousand troops were dispatched to Canada 
and new ships were sent to strengthen the British squadrons 
in American waters. A proclamation was issued ba nnin g the 
export of arms and war supplies. 

On November 29, Lord Palmerston wrote Queen Victoria 
that it was the Cabinet’s view “that the Washington Govern¬ 
ment should be told that what has been done is a violation of 
international law and of the rights of Great Britain, and that 
Your Majesty’s Government trust that the act will be dis¬ 
avowed, and the prisoners set free and restored to British 
protection.” Were this demand refused, Lord Lyons, the Brit¬ 
ish Minister at Washington, should be instructed to “retire 
from the United States.” 

The next day the draft of the proposed dispatch was sent to 
the Queen. She and Prince Albert examined it word by word. 
The latter already showed symptoms of the disease which, in 
a few weeks, was to end his life. But with Teutonic thorough¬ 
ness, and with an appreciation of the controlling belief that 
Northern victory would benefit England and the world, Albert 
spent most of the night amending and redrafting passages of 
the note, to eliminate the truculent tone of the demand, and 
to make it possible for the Government at Washington to 
yield without complete loss of face. The dispatch was modi¬ 
fied accordingly. 

Russell’s instructions to his Minister likewise had a pacific 
tone to them. The chance of accommodation was additionally 
improved by the personal friendship between Seward and 
Lord Lyons. The contents of the dispatch were first hinted 
verbally, so that the President could be told of their general 
intendment. It was not until December 23 that the British 
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Minister formally read the document to the Secretary of State. 

The first and experimental draft of a reply, composed by 
Lincoln himself, was rather an essay in avoidance, suggesting 
discussion and arbitration. But both Lincoln and Seward soon 
saw this would not do. Sumner, head of the Senate’s Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Relations, gave his views. The outstanding 
difficulty was how to yield to British demands without out¬ 
raging public opinion throughout the North. 

Seward wrote a number of drafts, each a little less conten¬ 
tious in tone, but none meeting the need of the situation. The 
suggestion of the best way to do this did not come from a 
member of the Cabinet, but from wise old Thomas Ewing, of 
Ohio, who was in Washington during the holidays, and with 
whom Lincoln talked about the distressful dilemma. He looked 
over the draft and suggested essential changes. Lincoln 
adopted them immediately, for they handled both prongs of 
the dilemma. In this new form it was sent. 

What was done was to disavow Wilkes’ action; to declare 
that it had not been ordered, and that as it was not authorized. 
Mason and Slidell would be sent promptly to British soil. The 
note stated that these steps had been taken in accordance with 
American naval doctrine as declared in the War of 1812. Be¬ 
cause Wilkes had followed British, rather than American, 
practices in that War, the Government disavowed his act. 
This met the situation. The British Cabinet accepted Wash¬ 
ington’s quasi-apology, for it admitted the fact of fault. At the 
same time, the American people liked the way Wilkes had 
been disavowed because he had followed a British rather than 
an American precedent. 

There was one interesting epilogue to the Trent incident. 
It caused the British Government to define closely the status 
of the envoys of the Confederacy. Lord Lyons instructed the 
British ship that took Mason, Slidell and their secretaries across 
the Atlantic “that these gentlemen have no official character;” 
they could be shown “all courtesy and respect, as private 
gentlemen of distinction; but it would be very improper to 
pay to them any of those honors which are paid to official 
persons.” 
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Such, it may be added, was the attitude taken to them when 
they sought to accredit themselves to the Courts to which 
they had been sent. They found that they were not the heroes 
they had expected to be. Mason sought to present his cre¬ 
dentials to the British Foreign Office. Lord John did not re¬ 
ceive him officially, but met him, once only, and informally, 
at his private home. Thereafter Mason floated heavily about 
the fringes and never was accredited as the official envoy of a 
State. 

Mason, incidentally, was not a particularly good choice as a 
minister plenipotentiary. He had been a Senator from Vir¬ 
ginia, and in die ’Fifties a Cabinet member. But he was dull, 
ponderous and without any basic understanding of what the 
Civil War was all about. His efforts to sustain a sense of dig¬ 
nity made a most indifferent impression on the British folk. 

This is not to say that there were not many friends of the 
Southern cause in England. That country had not completely 
forgotten the Revolution and the War of 1812. And in the 
present tense situation, her aristocracy did not like the demo¬ 
cratic movement across the seas. It saw no reason why Britain 
would not be much better off with two jealous, warring na¬ 
tions, rather than one large and powerful one controlling the 
North American Continent. The South soon had eager and 
anxious friends in the House of Commons, seeking ardently to 
secure governmental recognition for the Confederacy. This, 
however, was chiefly the aristocracy with some trading ele¬ 
ments. 

The great middle class was cold to this attitude. John Bright 
and Richard Cobden led the Manchester group in support of 
the Union cause. Another bulwark of strength was John 
Forster, a Bradford manufacturer. Still another was the Duke 
of Argyll, a close friend of Charles Sumner. 

Through all this stress and darkness, Adams worked swiftly, 
and with simplicity and eventual success. He always main¬ 
tained a stout heart against any suggestion of any sort of 
British negotiation for an American peace. He helped the 
friends of the North buoy up the great middle class in behalf 
of Union success. His relations with the Foreign Office, while 
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correct, were courageous. The result was that Britain never 
took the final step of recognition. 

Slidell’s course in France was much more successful than 
that of Mason across the Channel. This transplanted Tam- 
manyite in Louisiana was a most able man, cultured, polished, 
suave, insidious and persuasive. While not officially recognized 
as minister, he had many conferences with Thouvenel, Napo¬ 
leon’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, and was most cordially 
received at entertainments by the Emperor and Eugenie, his 
charming, style-setting consort. 


Louis Napoleon had two main reasons for his cordiality. 
France’s principal need was to rejuvenate her textile industry. 
With the cutting off of cotton supply from America, the mills 
of Lille, like those of Britain’s Manchester and Germany’s 
Chemnitz, soon had no fleecy staple with which to operate. 
Tens of thousands of unemployed workers walked the streets, 
and stark misery was the consequence. This situation caused 
the Third Empire to desire either a quick Confederate vic¬ 
tory, or the forcible reopening of the Southern ports by Euro¬ 
pean naval action, so that cotton could resume its flow to the 
spindles of northwestern France. 

But the Emperor’s principal motive was his desire to expand 
the Empire, through his Mexican adventure. Primarily, this 
seemed possible because of the acute internal distress in that 
unhappy land. Benito Juarez, a genius of unmixed Indian 
blood, who had risen to be President of the Supreme Court, 
undertook in 1858 to abate the revolution that was tearing the 
nation to pieces. The next year Washington recognized him 
as head of the Republic, and by 1861 he had a reasonable 
control. But the finances were shattered and poverty and dis¬ 
tress universal. 

On his recommendation, the Mexican Congress suppressed 
the religious orders and confiscated church property. In July, 
1861, it suspended for two years all payments on the national 
debt, chiefly held by foreigners. This was soon followed by a 
street riot in front of the French Legation. 
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Louis Napoleon now undertook to arrange a joint interven¬ 
tion of France, Spain and Britain, ostensibly to seize Mexican 
ports and collect customs duties for the satisfaction of debts 
to their respective nationals. The United States was invited to 
join, but declined. In December the troops of the three powers 
sailed, and occupied Vera Cruz. 

Before long, the real purpose of the French became appar¬ 
ent—the domination of the Republic, and the establishment of 
a French-controlled government there. In April, 1862, both 
Spain and Britain withdrew, and the French sent reinforce¬ 
ment after reinforcement across the seas. 

From the start, the Emperor had been taken with the idea 
that he could send a younger son of the Hapsburgs to the 
Mexican throne, a French army being there to establish and 
sustain him. This would lead to a most needed enlargement of 
the prestige, the economic strength and the political power of 
the Empire. Negotiations began as early as 1862. The Prince 
selected was Maximilian, a son of Emperor Joseph II, the same 
whose Dual Monarchy had been the target of Napoleon when 
he struck at Austerlitz and whose daughter the Emperor of 
the French had later married. Maximilian was a personable 
aristocrat of about thirty years of age, married to Carlotta, 
the Princess of the Belgians. 

This enterprise, the Emperor knew, would be in instant 
danger once the United States won its war. And this made him 
more and more anxious to force on Washington a mediation 
which would lead to the independence of the South. 

It was in 1862, and early 1863, that the proposals of media¬ 
tion were most dangerous to the Federal cause. Late in the 
Summer of 1862, the record of Federal failure in the field of 
Northern Virginia brought the danger of recognition of the 
independence of the Confederacy to its highest point. Russia, 
friendly to the North and resentful of the British and French 
attitude, saw little hope for Union success. “Your situation is 
getting worse and worse,” Prince Gortschakoff remarked to the 
American Minister. “The chances of preserving the Union are 
growing more and more desperate. . . . Can you find no basis 
of arrangement before your strength is so exhausted that you. 
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must lose for many years to come your position in the world?” 

About that same time, and without prearrangement with 
any other country, the British Government nourished thoughts 
of mediation. In September, 1862, Lord Palmerston wrote his 
Foreign Minister reviving an idea the latter had urged the 
previous year for a peremptory summons to both North and 
South for making peace. Lord John Russell replied that he 
agreed that the time had come “for offering mediation to the 
United States Government, with a view to the recognition of 
the independence of the Confederates. I agree further that, in 
case of failure, we ought ourselves to recognize the Southern 
States as an independent State.” But Lord Granville protested 
with such vigor as to create doubts in the Prime Ministers 
mind. At the next Cabinet, the Duke of Newcastle and Sir 
George Grey were opposed, and news had come of the battle 
of Antietam. The next month the Cabinet rejected promptly 
proposals of mediation made by the French. 

These had an interesting background. In a conversation with 
Minister Dayton, the French Emperor made the startling ad¬ 
mission that his recognition of the belligerency of the Confed¬ 
erate States was because statesmen all over Europe did not 
believe the Union would ever be restored. It soon became 
apparent that he had ardent hopes that the South would 
establish its independence. The deeper he got in the Mexican 
adventure, the more anxious he became to prevent a Union 
victory. 

The Federal military success at Shiloh and Antietam, the 
capture of New Orleans and the increasing effectiveness of 
the blockade brought him to the point, in November, 1862, of 
consulting Britain and Russia to propose a joint mediation of 
the Civil War. Drouyn de Lhuys, who had replaced Thouvenel 
as French Minister of Foreign Affairs, conveyed this news to 
Dayton, who promptly replied that, so far as the United States 
was concerned, any such proposal would be useless. None the 
less, the French suggested to London and St. Petersburg the 
joint proposal of a six months’ armistice. The Emperor was dis¬ 
appointed when the British observed there was little likelihood 
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of Washington considering such an offer. Russia’s refusal was 
equally decided. 

Mexican pressures, however, were such that Louis could 
not abandon his project for keeping disunion alive. Conse¬ 
quently on January 9, 1863, the French Foreign Minister ad¬ 
dressed a note to his Minister at Washington offering media¬ 
tion. Seward received it February 3, a date between Fred¬ 
ericksburg and Chancellorsville, when the Federal military 
tide was at low ebb. The answer, returned three days later, 
courteously but firmly rejected the proposal. A little later, the 
Congress, by large majorities, passed resolutions formally 
warning foreign powers that their intervention was unwanted 
and would not be entertained. These were transmitted to the 
foreign governments by the Ministers of the United States. 
Thereafter, little was heard of mediation from abroad. 


Mention must be made of another phase of the war on the 
diplomatic front, again chiefly in Great Britain. Although this 
did not involve any threat of the recognition by the Queen s 
Government of the independence of the Confederate States of 
America, it did come close to causing war between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

It was concerned with the building for the Confederates, 
by private British shipyards, of important naval vessels, to 
operate in various ways to destroy the Union supremacy—and 
shipping—at sea. The prime mover in this Confederate effort 
was Captain J. D. Bulloch, a Georgian who had been in the 
United States Navy, resigned when his State seceded and early 
in 1861 was sent to London by the Davis Government to pro¬ 
cure essential supplies and ships. Bulloch, be it said, was most 
competent and effective. Funds were put at his disposal; and 
when those funds showed signs of being exhausted, he was 
able to get new money from Europe itself. From the beg innin g 
to the end of his han dling of these problems in London there 
was no distress because of lack of funds. 

The chief firm with which he dealt for ships was Laird s, at 
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that time perhaps the greatest British shipyard; they built 
many war vessels for their own nation and foreign ones as 
well; they were willing to do work for any power, recognized 
or not, that could foot the bill. 

Captain Bulloch’s initial effort was directed to getting some 
commercial raiders at sea. The first of these, the Oreto , a pre¬ 
tended Italian trader, put to sea early in 1862, was renamed 
the Florida , and in late March started on her career. But al¬ 
ready the Confederate agent had a more ambitious ship upon 
the stocks, whose dock number was the 290. The Federal 
Consul at Liverpool kept Adams intimately informed of the 
true nature of the ship. The latter kept pressing the informa¬ 
tion on the British Government. He protested, he wrote notes, 
he called on Lord John Russell, who insisted that the Govern¬ 
ment must have full legal proof of the act before it could 
intervene. 

Finally, on July 26,1862, the 290 was ready to sail; the crew 
for her trial trip had been assembled. Of all this Adams fur¬ 
nished Lord John with evidence so conclusive that the Cabinet 
could evade no longer. But there was one more necessary pre¬ 
liminary to action: the opinion of the law officer of the Queen, 
Sir John Harding. Russell sent him the papers for approval. 

But an extraordinary thing happened during that immediate 
week-end: Sir John went insane that day, had to be committed 
promptly to an asylum, and the papers lay on his desk for 
three critical days. It was not until the next Tuesday that there 
was a new law officer. The minute he saw the proofs, he real¬ 
ized that the vessel was in fact a Confederate ship and urged 
the Government to act. By that time the 290 was at sea. A 
little later she was off the Azores, there met another ship which 
had her armament and crew, and was commissioned as the 
Confederate cruiser Alabama. Before many days, Raphael 
Semmes had raised his Admiral’s flag, and the destruction of 
the Federal merchant marine was really under way. And at 
once Adams began pointing out British culpability, and laying 
the foundation for the Alabama claims arbitrated years later 
at Geneva. 

The Lairds had already had much success in evading the 
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somewhat obscure provisions of Great Britain’s Foreign Enlist¬ 
ment act. Now Bulloch had them begin building two huge 
armor-plated rams with which the Confederate Navy believed 
they could break any blockade that existed, driving the Fed¬ 
eral squadrons off the seas or sinking them. 

Indeed, these new rams represented a substantial enlarge¬ 
ment of the naval architecture of the day. They followed the 
Merrimac more than the Monitor in general line of design; 
probably because they were for more than coast defense: They 
must cross the seas before they could break the blockade. 
They had thick plating, designed to resist any naval guns the 
Federals then possessed. Their engines were sturdy and could 
make about ten knots. Their armament was heavy and of good 
range. 

But now, at last, in September, 1863, when one of the rams 
was about ready to sail, Adams finally broke through the 
screen. He advised Lord John that “it would be superfluous 
for me to point out to Your Lordship that this is war.” 

In this Adams spoke the truth. It would have been war. 
Russell and the Cabinet instantly recognized the fact, and now 
they acted with dispatch. They seized the ship and put marine 
guards on board. Thereafter British shipyards did not trouble 
tire United States. And Adams had done a job as big as that of 
three army corps. 



Chapter VII 


McClellan has "the slows” 


T he weeks and months that followed First Bull Run were 
not happy ones for Lincoln or for Davis. The Federal 
President had the immediate problem of safeguarding 
Washington, together with the organization of a new thrust 
against the Secession Capital. At all times Lincoln’s role was 
that of the strategic offensive. Now he was on the tactical de¬ 
fensive; he must soon shift this to tactical attack. He must 
find a General and build an army to do these things, and he 
must not wait a moment to get under way. 

Davis’s army had won a fine defensive battle. How were 
the fruits of victory to be gathered? True, the major Confed¬ 
erate strategy must always be that of defense. But at many 
junctures a strong tactical offensive seemed the best way to 
accomplish the defensive end. Davis did not need to find his 
man; in Joe Johnston he had a first-rate commander, and that 
General had two good fighting leaders in G. W. Smith and 
Beauregard, to say nothing of such developing brigadiers as 
Jackson and Longstreet. Davis’s problem was to make up his 
own mind. 

It did not take Lincoln long to pick a new man to whom to 
give a trial. The day after the disaster at Manassas, and with 
die approval of brave old Scott, he summoned George Brinton 
McClellan from Western Virginia to Washington and put him 
in command of the troops disorganized by the panic at Center¬ 
ville. He took over with prompt vigor, the sense of panic did 
not last long, and by early Fall the Federal Army in die East, 
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now christened the Army of the Potomac, gave unmistakable 
hints that it would become a real fighting force. 

The name given the Army deserves a digression. Both as to 
battles and field forces, it became the Federal habit to employ 
the names of rivers, that of the Confederates to use a nomen¬ 
clature of places. So such discrepancies of battle titles as the 
Federal Bull Run, Stone’s River and Antietam with Confed¬ 
erate counterparts of Manassas, Murfreesboro and Sharpsburg. 
So similarly the Army of the Potomac battled that of Northern 
Virginia, and in the West the Federal Armies of the Cumber¬ 
land and the Tennessee assailed Bragg’s Army of Tennessee. 
Even in names there was a discrepancy of function versus 
geography between the contenders. 

Let us look carefully at this new General from the West, 
whom Lincoln welcomed, hoping that he would prove a mili¬ 
tary Lochinvar. Already McClellan had had an interesting 
career. A native of Ohio, he had been appointed to the United 
States Military Academy, his academic record there had been 
excellent, in 1845 he graduated the second in his class, and had 
immediate assignment to the Corps of Engineers. The next 
year he accompanied General Scott’s expeditionary force from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City, where his service was efficient and 
competent, and if not brilliant, this last a fact that could be 
attributed to his lack of sufficient rank to put him in positions 
permitting brilliant movements. After that war he had various 
line, staff and detail assignments, the last being his dispatch 
to Europe in 1855. 

Shortly after his return from studying “the art of war in 
Europe,” Captain McClellan resigned from the Army, to be¬ 
come the Vice-President of the Illinois Central. Soon he 
stepped up to be President of the Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
an important Ohio railroad artery. His wife, Ellen Marcy, had 
beauty and charm which made her a great belle in Army 
circles in Washington before the war. She was a relation of 
William L. Marcy, an important figure in New York State and 
National Democratic politics in the ’Forties and the “Fifties. 
At one time she was engaged to young Lieutenant A. P. Hill, 
and it took McClellan five years to win her heart. They were 
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married in 1859, and she had an immediate effect upon him. 
In early life he had been happy-go-lucky and carefree. Now 
he became very serious and intensely religious, remaining so 
thereafter. Nellie was his confidante and adviser. 

He was in Ohio when Sumter was fired on. Governor Wil¬ 
liam Dennison, of that State, named him Major General and 
Commander of the Ohio Volunteers, and the men flocked to¬ 
gether at the State’s camp, near Columbus. During those early 
weeks, “Little Mac” was of invaluable assistance in getting 
the camp laid out in military manner, sanitary services pro¬ 
vided, the men put through their camp diseases, and given 
raw recruits training. He quickly won the confidence and re¬ 
spect of his men. In mid-May, on orders from Washington, the 
Ohio Division crossed into West Virginia, to protect the quite 
stubborn Loyalists of that region. They soon gained local suc¬ 
cesses and the Confederates fell back rapidly to the mountains. 
It was after one such encounter that a McClellan flushed with 
victory received the dispatch shifting him to Washington. 

The man himself was about five foot ten and stocky but not 
stout. He had an aquiline nose, a good brow, steady gray 
eyes, the weakest feature of his countenance being a mobile 
but not too firm mouth. Orderly in his habits, and somewhat 
procrastinating, by nature he was not a confiding person, 
choosing to keep his secrets to himself. Additionally, in his 
inner life he was a man of oscillating enthusiasms, quickly 
judging the character of an acquaintance well or badly, and 
thenceforth operating upon these initial reactions. In the 
mont hs to come, these sudden enthusiasms and equally sudden 
and moody terrors and despairs were to prove costly not only 
to McClellan but to the country. The best record of the mans 
inner mind is to be found in his intimate letters to his wife, 
who at the start did not accompany him to Washington. With 
an amazing naivete, in the late ’Eighties he printed diem prac¬ 
tically in full in his defense memoirs, “McClellan’s Own Story.” 

On July 23, two days after Bull Rim, the new General 
reached Washington and was inducted into office. Like any 
person given a salvage job, he turned at once to the task of 
bringing order out of chaos, and before long order began to 
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grow. The city was filled with disorganized, fear-maddened, 
pleasure-bent soldiers of every different rank and arm. Mc¬ 
Clellan’s first order was to form an efficient Provost Guard, 
which began arresting right and left, shuffling out the cards 
and getting units brought together again. 

“I find myself in a new and strange position here,” McClel¬ 
lan writes his wife before his first week is out, "President, Cab¬ 
inet, and General Scott and all deferring to me. By some 
strange operation of magic I seem to have become the power 
of the land.” 

It was a heady wine, and he was not any too well accus¬ 
tomed to it. So one finds this thread running through his letters 
of the next few days: “They give me my way in everything, 
full swing and unbounded confidence. All tell me that I am 
held responsible for the fate of the nation, and that its re¬ 
sources shall be placed at my disposal. Who would have 
thought ... I should soon be called upon to save my coun¬ 
try.” Parenthetically, he did not overstate the case. 

Within a week he had made out a plan of campaign, Lincoln 
was duly impressed with it and the General was writing “I 
shall carry this thing on en grande and crush out the rebellion 
in one campaign.” 

“So always swift bright things come to sudden confusion.” 
So runs the lament in “Midsummer Night’s Dream”; for, 
within a week a serpent had entered this Eden of generalship. 
This was no swift-darting serpent but an ancient anaconda, 
approaching from a very unexpected quarter; it was none other 
than the obese but patriotic Winfield Scott. He had welcomed 
McClellan to Washington with open arms, but the young com¬ 
mander b igan to find the veteran somewhat reluctant to some 
of his changes. 

“I don’t know whether Scott is a dotard or a traitor!” Mc¬ 
Clellan writes his wife on August 8. “I can’t tell which. He 
cannot or will not comprehend the condition in which we are 
placed and is entirely unequal to the emergency. If he cannot 
be taken out of my path I will not retain my position, but will 
resign and let the Administration take care of itself. Every 
day strengthens me—I am leaving nothing undone to increase 
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our force—but that confounded old Gen’l always comes in 
the way—he is a fearful incubus. He understands nothing, 
appreciates nothing and is ever in my way.” 

To the new General, Scott was the “most dangerous an¬ 
tagonist I have.” It was “impossible for us to work together 
much longer.” The “great obstacle” must be removed from the 
path. This was not yet the path of ambition; his dear Nellie 
received letter after letter telling her that “I am not spoiled 
... I have no ambition.” But likewise she heard “I am gain¬ 
ing rapidly in every way.” 

As McClellan was “gaining rapidly,” he began to take a tone 
more and more antagonistic not only to Scott, but likewise to 
President Lincoln and the Cabinet. In October he wrote that 
he was “becoming daily more disgusted with this Administra¬ 
tion; perfectly sick of it.” The President invited him to Cabinet 
meetings, but one such left him “bored and annoyed.” 

Scott was keenly sensitive to McClellan’s slurs, which the 
latter took no care to keep covert. The gallant old soldier knew 
that success demanded harmony, so late in October he asked 
the President for retirement. This was granted on November 1. 
That same day McClellan was appointed the General of the 
Army. The “great obstacle” was now out of the way. 


Attention must be turned to another stream of development 
in the military situation, particularly the events leading up 
to departure of Simon Cameron from the Cabinet, and Edwin 
M. Stanton taking his place as Secretary of War. 

The actual chain of circumstances started in Missouri where, 
at the outset, developments had been so favorable to the 
Federal cause. Soon, however, these hopes were blighted and 
by the acts of a man from whom, in 1856, the Republicans 
had expected so much. This was John Charles Fremont, “the 
Pa thfin der” and more important, husband of Jessie Benton 
and thus son-in-law of Thomas Hart Benton. “Old Bullion,” a 
North Carolinian moved to Missouri, early became one of 
Andrew Jackson’s most stalwart supporters and the final victor 
in the great Senate fight to “expunge” the Nick Biddle pur- 
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chased censure of the removal of the deposits from that 
worthy’s bank. In 1861, Benton was dead, Jessie had vigors 
and merits but Fremont had only vagaries. His chief capacity 
seemed to have been the way he attached to his staff a shabby 
retinue of tasseled and hirsute adventurers. 

The result was that it was not long before a Missouri situa¬ 
tion which Nathaniel Lyon and Frank Blair had redeemed was 
again on the point of being completely lost. Early in May, 
Lyon had gone up the Missouri, captured Jefferson City, the 
State Capital, and pursued the retreating Secessionists. The 
pursuit took place because of promises from Fremont, now 
Department Commander, of prompt reinforcements of ample 
supporting troops. These were not kept, and all Lyon’s intre¬ 
pidity did not suffice to prevent a repulse on the field at Wil¬ 
son’s Creek, where he was killed. 

On August 31, 1861, Fremont compounded his blunder by 
issuing a proclamation which ordered, throughout his Depart¬ 
ment, the freeing of slaves of disloyal owners. This was im¬ 
mediately broadcast, and delighted the Radicals. But it struck 
terror to the souls of such loyal Border State conservatives as 
Edward Bates, Lincoln’s Attorney General, and the whole 
group of Union men in the other Border States. It was a fire¬ 
brand calculated to thrust a conflagration upon all the careful, 
cautious, forbearing steps Lincoln had taken to keep Kentucky, 
Missouri and Maryland fixed and steadfast against secession. 

The President could not and did not hesitate. He disavowed 
and suspended Fremont’s order, as soon as it reached Wash¬ 
ington. The Radical General took this supersession most -un¬ 
graciously, and the President was forced, November 2, 1861, 
to relieve him and appoint Major General David Hunter in 
his stead. 

Fremont was not sent to civilian life, as he should have 
been; nor to combat with the Cheyenne Indians. He moved 
to the Shenandoah Valley campaigns, where his military in¬ 
competence was soon revealed by the brilliant “Stonewall.” 
It must be said, however, that his immediate successor in the 
command of the Department had equal frailties, though of a 
different nature. David Hunter had little knowledge of the 
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essentials of departmental administration, and soon was suc¬ 
ceeded by Major General Henry W. Halleck, of whom more 
anon. In later phases of the struggle, when Hunter was in 
command of important forces in Shenandoah Valley cam¬ 
paigns, notably in 1864 against Jubal Early, his stupid judg¬ 
ment was well revealed, and after vainglorious exploits against 
helpless civilians he fled through the mountains to West Vir¬ 
ginia, leaving the Gunbarrel quite unprotected. As a matter 
of fact, his chief bravery in the whole war effort was in the 
Summer of 1865 when, as head of the Military Commission 
to try the persons charged with complicity in the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln, he forced the death of Mary Surratt, 
almost surely an innocent person. 

But be all this as it may, the Missouri scandals had their 
repercussions. Fremont’s entourage seemed greedy for juicy 
supply contracts, and the War Department at Washington at 
first did little to check the spoliation of the bewhiskered for¬ 
eign thieves and native freebooters. Lincoln had made a mis¬ 
take in bringing Simon Cameron into his Cabinet as Secretary 
of War. While a dominant figure in Pennsylvania Republican 
politics, Cameron’s course was a preview of the alleged “honest 
graft” with which New York’s Tammany and its tempo¬ 
rary enemy of Fernando Wood’s Mozart Hall made hay and 
amassed power for themselves. Cameron probably was not 
personally corrupt. Neither, probably, was his less famous but 
more able son Don, who became a Senator two decades later, 
and laid the foundations for the machine which ran the Key¬ 
stone State through the life of Boies Penrose. 

There were, however, smells to high heaven over many of 
the arms and equipment contracts the War Department 
placed, under Cameron’s Secretaryship. Important among 
these were the Fremont skulduggeries from the Missouri De¬ 
partment. Lack of purpose, and of plan, and of honesty, were 
rife through the War Department. Lincoln was told of these, 
but was loath to act. 

The type of spoliation by army contractors in Cameron’s 
regime—and it was far from being eradicated after his de¬ 
parture—is illustrated by prices the Government paid for mili- 
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tary items. Pistols the commercial price of which were $14.50 
brought $25 from the War Department. Enfield rifles of $20 
value were sold at $26.50. Colt’s revolvers priced at $15 cost 
the Government $35. 

Not only was the Army victimized by excessive prices. Like¬ 
wise much of the stuff furnished was conspicuously inferior 
in material and workmanship. Uniforms would turn out to be 
made of shoddy. Boots and shoes would fall to pieces after the 
soldiers wearing them tramped through mud a few times. 
Many of the skimping contractors were indicted, and some 
convicted, but to the very end the practices of overcharge and 
poor goods hampered the war effort. 

It did have the effect, however, of amassing huge profits 
quickly for many of the entrepreneurs concerned. Indeed, it 
was a substantial minor factor in the emergence of monopoly 
methods in the industry of the North. 

At last, however, there occurred an action, on another front, 
by the ethically obese Pennsylvania Secretary of War, which 
persuaded the slow-moving man from Springfield to take 
action. This was another essay in the field of emotional upset 
to the equilibrium of the Border States. Secretary Cameron 
had the bad sense to put in his Annual Report, and to publish 
without the President’s knowledge, a manifesto about the free¬ 
dom of the Negroes. Lincoln saw the immediate harm of this, 
and on January 11, 1861 kicked Cameron, if not upstairs, at 
least abroad. 

Cameron himself had let it be known, as early as the pre¬ 
ceding September, that he wished to resign as Secretary of 
War and to be sent abroad as a minister of the United States 
to a foreign court. He knew full well that the opposition to 
him of the War Governor of his own State decreased his use¬ 
fulness to the Administration. Doubtless he likewise suspected 
the imminence of investigations by Congress, such as that by 
the House which led to his censure the following May. Then 
Lincoln defended him, saying that "not only the President but 
all the heads of departments were at least equally responsible 
with him for whatever error, wrong or fault” there had been. 

Even so, by the turn of the year the Pennsylvania Boss— 
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incidentally, tlie earliest millionaire in politics—was ready to 
go, and a diplomatic shelter was available for him. This was 
the post of Minister to the Tsar of All the Russias, to replace 
Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, Lincoln’s first appointee to St. 
Petersburg. This fiery son of Lincoln’s birth State had found 
the protocol of diplomacy dull, and amatory adventure tire¬ 
some. He wended his way back to enter the Federal service as 
a Major-General of Volunteers. 


In Cameron’s stead, Lincoln picked Edwin M. Stanton, bom 
in Steubenville, Ohio, then a Pittsburgh lawyer, a man destined 
to become one of the most strange amalgams of good and evil 
in the war Administration of the Government of the United 
States. He had been a most ardent Buchanan Democrat, of the 
softest Le Compton stripe. During the 1860 campaign, like 
Jeremiah S. Black, then his legal and political mentor, Stanton 
supported John C. Breckinridge for the Presidency. 

Then in December, when the Secession crisis came, and Old 
Obliquity saw almost too late that he must take a firmer nation¬ 
saving course, he reorganized his Cabinet, replacing several 
Southern Fire Eaters who had resigned with the secession of 
their States. Conspicuous among this number was John A. Dix 
of New York. Less notable among them was Stanton, who, 
largely through Black’s influence, became Attorney General. 
During his few months in office he sought to strengthen the 
Administration policy. But he likewise sought many private 
interviews with Seward, Sumner, and other leading Republi¬ 
cans. 

Lincoln’s own recollection of his first meeting with Stanton 
would naturally militate against the latter’s choice for the new 
President’s Cabinet. This had occurred a few years earlier, 
when the Springfield lawyer, as local counsel in a railroad case, 
had gone to Cincinnati to take part in its trial. Stanton, who was 
chief counsel for his side, was quite distant in manner to the 
uncouth associate from Illinois and assigned him no duties 
during the trial. 

When the Lincoln Administration came in it had few critics 
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in tiie North as severe as Stanton. He was in Washington dur¬ 
ing February and in the earlier months of Lincoln’s Adminis¬ 
tration, acting almost as a contact man for the Buchanan who 
had returned to Lancaster. He expressed contempt for the way 
Lincoln had been “smuggled” into Washington, and likened 
him to a clumsy clown. 

During this period Stanton remained a Democrat, technically 
at least, and indulged in dismal prophecies of disasters ahead 
because of the ineptness of the Administration. In the late 
Summer and Fall of 1861 he cultivated General McClellan and 
came to be on intimate terms with him. As a result, his choice a 
few months later as Cameron’s successor was agreeable to 
“Little Mac.” Undoubtedly his choice as War Minister was 
urged upon the President by the Radical leaders in Congress. 
When Cameron left, Stanton was invited to become the Sec¬ 
retary of War. 

A major reason for this Radical insistence on having one of 
their own as the head of the War Department was their grow¬ 
ing dislike for General McClellan. Perhaps if that worthy had 
not been sick abed during most of December and early January 
with typhoid fever, Lincoln would not have selected a Secre¬ 
tary so out of harmony with the General. 

But as soon as Stanton took hold, he began to scheme ac¬ 
tively with the anti-McClellan generals in the Army of the 
Potomac, and took the lead in building up opposition to the 
Peninsular campaign and the whole McClellan point of view. 

Some good things can be said of this strange statesman. In 
a money sense he was honest, no taint of taking bribes or graft 
attaches to his record. Likewise he had energy, one of the es¬ 
sential foundations for accomplishment. His general ordering 
of war supplies showed some appreciation of the developing 
needs of the Army in the field. 

But when these things have been said, they about constitute 
Stanton’s merits. He was a glutton for power. He liked power 
for its own sake. He liked to wield it for purposes of personal 
gratification. It seemed to thrill him to be able to say to a 
sturdy man “trot” and make him trot; “gallop” and force hi m 
into it; “halt” and cause him to come to an abrupt stop. This 
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grandiose sense of power, of control of the moods and actions 
of other men, essentially marked a small, warped personality 
rather than a large one. He was given to pets of anger and 
spleen. He did not know how to judge associates or inferiors, 
and seldom got along with any one. Furthermore, he often 
exhibited almost craven physical fear. 

Stanton was not over-loyal to Lincoln. Again and again he 
would receive the most express direction of the President either 
to ignore it or to act exactly contrary to the course the Chief 
Executive had ordered him to take. He was not unresponsive to 
the intrigues to get another man for Lincoln for the second 
term. Such was the man whom Lincoln placed at the head of 
the War Department. 


Now we must retrace our steps, to note the developing pat¬ 
tern of George B. McClellan as General of the Army. On Octo¬ 
ber 27, 1861 he was able to report to the President that he 
had 167,695 officers and men present for duty. None the less 
they were not yet soldiers, though on the way to become so. 
The Union troops, still in the school of the soldier, were being 
drilled as squads, platoons and companies. The General had 
imparted some real vigor to this essential training; indeed, had 
worked wonders. But they had not yet been transformed into 
brigades, divisions and corps. By the opening of the next 
Spring their numbers had been increased, their drill, and disci¬ 
pline perfected, and secure foundations laid for a fine field 
army. Its commander was not without justification in terming 
it “as noble a body of men as could have been raised, under 
similar circumstances, the world over.” 

Its personnel was fine and sturdy; man for man by no means 
inferior to the Confederates. The Army of Northern Virginia 
had the initial advantage that its soldiers came mainly from 
the country and most of them, almost from infancy, were ac¬ 
customed to ride horseback, to draw beads with trusty rifles 
and to withstand the hardships of outdoor life. Within a few 
short months, however, these special advantages had been 
evened. Life in camp and field toughened the Union soldiers. 
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They grew inured to military discipline, learned to maneuver 
in small units and to execute a gradually increasing scale of 
field orders. They gained confidence in their regimental officers 
and staffs. In the best school of the soldier—actual battle ex¬ 
perience—they learned how to take cover, how to advance in 
rushes, and how to make the manual of the spade an invalu¬ 
able supplement to the thrust and parry of the bayonet. 

In retrospect, it must be said that it was not a man for man 
disadvantage that for three years thwarted the Army of the 
Potomac in its drives against Richmond. The fault lay in two 
things out of the keeping of buck private or “shavetail”—in the 
errors of major strategy, and the infirmities of mind and sloven¬ 
liness of execution of their fast-changing higher command. 
Added to this, until the beginning of 1864 there was the most 
grievous infirmity of all: an amateur direction from the White 
House, a direction so easily influenced by Lee and Jackson 
that it seemed as if these had more control over Lincoln and 
Stanton and Halleck than did the representations of the suc¬ 
cessive commanders of the Army of the Potomac. 

McClellans faults, as will soon be seen, are apparent and 
quite glaring, while his virtues have been rather largely ig¬ 
nored. Primarily and fundamentally he was an organizer. 
When he took the Army, it was a disorganized, defeated, in¬ 
choate mass of militia or raw volunteers. He put it into camp, 
put arms in its hands, taught it to do right face, squads-right, 
company right wheel and charge bayonets. He taught its sub¬ 
alterns to execute the simple maneuvers which are die founda¬ 
tions of minor combat tactics. He called for divisional marches, 
separated the masses into corps, went through the tedious but 
essential process of the organization of a rudimentarily func¬ 
tional staff. McClellan was the best drill-master who came 
along on either side during the Civil War. He sensed the basic 
necessities for soldiers on campaign—they must have shoes, 
food, supplies and ammunition; and above all they must have 
confidence in their commander as one who knows what he is 
about. 

Nor was McClellan without shrewdness in his major strat¬ 
egy. As general-in-chief, his projected plan of campaign had 
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real merit: indeed, it was the program by which eventually the 
war was won. He made a mistake, so far as involved the psy¬ 
chics of his relations to his President, in not treating more 
kindly Mr. Lincoln’s strategic hopes bom of political require¬ 
ments. For example, McClellan would have nothing to do with 
the Lincoln plan of sending a column through Cumberland 
Gap to save die Loyalists of East Tennessee, for he saw all too 
well the technical military objections to such an expedition: 
the difficulties of its supply; the readiness with which its flankc 
could be turned, its lines of communications assailed. In this 
he was right, but he should have shown the program more 
apparent attention, and thereby avoided pique on the part of 
its author. His own strategy of attack he based upon the great 
river systems of the South: First, the attack down the Tennes¬ 
see and the Cumberland; then the effort to sever the Southern 
States in twain by opening the Mississippi; then the advance 
eastward up the Tennessee toward Chattanooga. By taking 
advantage of God’s geography, McClellan would use the 
North’s superior numbers to pierce the Confederate shield. 

His more detailed plan for reducing Richmond was 
equally intelligent. He realized (as Lincoln never seemed to 
realize, and Grant came to know only after the fearful losses 
of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania and Cold Harbor) that the 
Confederate Army in the East could not be driven by frontal 
attack, and that the longest number of miles might really be 
the shortest distance to die goal. Perhaps McClellan’s observa¬ 
tions in the Crimea had given him the proper respect for sea 
power in military operations. At any event, he perceived that 
the use of the York and the James would give him a secure line 
of communications, a source of supply which neither mud nor 
cavalry could impede. In the event, the approach by the river 
finally brought Lee to bay and led to the fall of Richmond and 
the end of the Confederate war. Had only McClellan had more 
luck, less confidence in Allan Pinkerton’s detectives, or a more 
cooperative President, the probability is that he could have 
brought the war to a close in the Summer of 1862. 

Another thing is pertinent. Of all the Northern general offi¬ 
cers, McClellan won and maintained the love of his men more 
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than did any other, unless it be General Sherman. After Second 
Bull Rim, when Pope was removed and the eclipsed McClellan 
restored to command to save Washington, there came a tonic 
change to the spirits of the soldiers. Deserters returned to the 
colors, grumbling was reduced, there was a tightening of 
organization and an increased alacrity of response in the men. 
“Little Mac” was the soldiers’ general and they never thought 
any of their subsequent commanders half so fine. 

There were various architects of McClellan’s misfortunes. 
One was Lee, a foeman who knew him well from old Army days 
and operated on that knowledge. A second was the twisted, 
irascible, partisan Stanton, a galvanized Buchanan Democrat 
who hated McClellan because he had not been purged and 
purified in Radicalism’s acid bath. A third was Lincoln. Him¬ 
self a simple man of personal good will, the President regretted 
his General-in-Chiefs pomposity and self-importance, and most 
of all, his unwillingness or inability to seek the confidence and 
trust of the Constitutional Commander-in-Chief. But greater 
in importance than these three human and ponderable antag¬ 
onists was an internal foe: McClellan’s own inner infirmities 
were chiefly responsible for his failure. 

First we should mention his professional inadequacies. In 
modem military parlance, the Commander, preparing for a 
war, or a campaign, first makes his “estimate of the situation,” 
a process of analytical reasoning. Item one is to state his mis¬ 
sion. McClellan’s statement was “to accomplish the great task 
of capturing Richmond and putting an end to the rebellion.” 
We might quibble about it a bit, say that the real objective 
was the Confederate Army in the East; but the statement was, 
at that time, true enough. 

Next, the Commander must have a working concept of the 
enemy. What is his armament, morale, probable campaign 
plans? All these points must be compared with those pertain¬ 
ing to the Commander’s own forces. If he has a good idea of 
th em, he can plan well his own maneuvers. If he be poorly in¬ 
formed—as were Joffre, in 1914, and Gamelin in 1940—he will 
sacrifice his army. Gathering such information requires an effi¬ 
cient intelligence service. For all his organizing ability. Me- 
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Clellan’s intelligence service was not worthy of the name. 

It is strange that his observations while with the Allied 
armies before Sebastopol did not give him a better concept of 
the fearful consequences. This lack Tennyson has enshrined in 
remembered verse: “Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do 
and die,” because the staff had blundered. But while McClel¬ 
lan took full note of the need for efficient supply and sanitary 
services, the importance of modem arms and adequate ammu¬ 
nition, the necessity for accurate maps, he seems to have come 
back with no particular concern about gathering accurate in¬ 
formation or penetrating into the mind of the opposing com¬ 
mander. 

One doubts if ever there was a more fanciful information 
service than Allan Pinkerton built up for the Army of the 
Potomac. Doubtless the Chicago detective would never have 
been considered for this role had he not achieved a sudden 
reputation for his opera bouffe performance bringing Presi¬ 
dent-Elect Lincoln through Baltimore. Lincoln probably had a 
hand in his original appointment, in the Summer of 1861. His 
reports went, at first, to the War Department. Simon Cameron 
had some enthusiasm for him; Stanton found him useful in a 
number of ways, and McClellan came to lean on him too. 

That General should have realized that the Commander’s 
true source of information was cavalry, properly employed in 
scouting, raiding and reconnaissance. True, the cavalry of the 
Army of the Potomac was insufficient in number, and in the 
main inexperienced; but so was that of Lee, who used his well, 
and from it drew a much more satisfactory body of informa¬ 
tion. McClellan, however, did not make good use of his troop¬ 
ers, putting his trust instead in Pinkerton’s secret service, and 
being led thereby into the most egregious errors as to enemy 
strength. 

On August 16, 1861, for example, he reported “the enemy 
have from three to four times my force.” Nine days later Beau¬ 
regard “certainly has double our force.” In September McClel¬ 
lan placed the Confederate strength opposing him at 130,000— 
Johnston’s report October 15 was of 41,000 effectives. On 
April 4, 1862, McClellan reported from Fortress Monroe that 
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the Confederate garrison in Yorktown had been increased to 
20,000 or 25,000. Magruder actually had 6,000 in the town and 
5,000 more to hold the line across the Peninsula. In mid-May 
he put Johnston’s numbers at double his own; ten days later, at 
200,000 men. On May 31 Johnston had less than 63,000. On 
July 1, during the “change of base,” McClellan telegraphed 
that he was ‘hard pressed by superior numbers,” though he 
then outnumbered Lee. At Antietam, he estimated Lee at 120,- 
000—the actual number was 40,000. 

Thus from the time he began drilling his squad at Alexandria 
until his last great battle fourteen months later, McClellan 
nourished, proclaimed and acted on the fantastic delusion of an 
overwhelming superiority of enemy strength. This fatal de¬ 
pendence upon exaggerated misinformation paralyzed McClel¬ 
lan’s will and was responsible for his neglect of opportunity 
after opportunity: for the stupid siege at Yorktown; the snail- 
like march up the Peninsula; the failure to exploit the partial 
victory at Fair Oaks; that almost criminal lack of aggressive¬ 
ness in early June, before Lee, new to his army, got entrench¬ 
ments built and reinforcements brought up from the South. It 
explains his failure to reinforce Fitz-John Porter after Beaver 
Run Dam or to attack after Malvern Hill, and illuminates his 
Harrison’s Landing demand for 100,000. It hints why he did 
not throw his reserves in the fray at Antietam, nor attack the 
bleeding Lee that second day. 

A third thing essential to a correct estimate of the situation is 
terrain. Now while McClellan was strategically sound in select¬ 
ing the Peninsular approach to Richmond, it is all too clear that 
his ideas as to its topography were quite inaccurate. In Febru¬ 
ary one finds him reporting that its roads “are passable at all 
seasons of the year”—but they proved almost impassable from 
mud. His map showed the Warwick River flowing in one direc¬ 
tion and he termed it almost no obstacle. It turned out to flow 
a different way, and to be quite a hindrance; and none of his 
maps were “of any value.” So in knowledge of terrain his in¬ 
formation was too inaccurate to be counted other than a defect. 
There are other technical lacks, but the above are the main 
ones. 
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None of these, however, would have been fatal had McClel¬ 
lan known how to get along with the President, his Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The General knew his mission; even though 
he believed his army outnumbered, he brought it up the Pen¬ 
insula, fought it well from Gaines’ Mill to Harrison’s Landing; 
and his errors of topography were no more than Lee’s. But the 
addition to these of thoroughly unsatisfactory relations be¬ 
tween civil executive and military commander squared or 
cubed the effect of the technical mistakes. 

After reviewing the commander’s relations with the ungainly 
Illinois politician in the White House, one comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that the chief infirmity of temper was on the General’s 
side, the chief mistake of judgment on that of the President. 
McClellan came to Washington from West Virginia not only 
with a Marshal’s baton in his knapsack but with delusions of 
grandeur in his head. He thought constantly of Napoleon, and 
gave kindly ear to the popular sobriquet for him, “the Na¬ 
poleon of the West.” 

One can be reasonably sure that his ambitions never led him 
to consider resistance to the civil authorities; his delusions were 
of vanity, not treason, and there is no evidence that he ever 
refused to obey a lawful order, or actually planned a coup 
d’etat. But he was a Democrat of the Douglas wing. Unlike 
Douglas, he had not completely subordinated past politics to 
Civil War. The fact of his Democracy raised up an active 
Badical cabal against him, with Secretary of War Stanton at 
its head. Although Stanton too had been a Democrat—as a 
matter of fact, a thorough “Doughface”—no sooner had he 
been called to the Lincoln Cabinet than he became a raging 
lion among the Radicals, with naught but contempt for any 
who counseled moderate political measures. 

At the other end of the Avenue were the Radicals, with their 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, which continuously 
undertook to give a political cast to the movements in the 
field. Neither Ben Wade nor John Covode nor Andrew Johnson 
liked McClellan. They did not exactly want his army to fail, 
but they much preferred someone else to administer the crush¬ 
ing blow to the Confederacy. Emotionally committed to the 
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idea of a m illion free men springing to arms over night and 
winning the war, they were impatient of the slow process of 
discipline, drill, training and organization. Their carping criti¬ 
cism had its part in gradually eroding away Lincoln’s initial 
faith in McClellan. 

On his own side, the General seemed temperamentally in¬ 
capable of understanding the proper relations of the civil and 
the military authorities in a war waged by a democracy. His 
treatment of Lincoln deserves no other word than stupid. Ap¬ 
parently McClellan looked upon the President as an Illinois 
buffoon, a political accident, a person whose advice should be 
ignored ana confidence avoided. 

Time after time McClellan treated Lincoln cavalierly in con¬ 
versation. On one occasion when the General was sick the 
President called at his home, but the General had no time to 
waste. Again he called, found McClellan out and waited. On 
returning, the General was informed that the President was in 
the parlor, but McClellan brushed right by and sent word that 
he was fatigued and could not be disturbed! 

Lincoln bore these brusqueries with much tact; on one occa¬ 
sion remarking that he would gladly hold McClellan’s horse if 
only the General would win a victory. But it was not quite the 
same as to major military plans which the President had a duty, 
as well as right, to know. Yet McClellan carefully refrained 
from taking the White House into his confidence. He made his 
plans in secret, and took pride that Lincoln knew diem not. 
But for this, the President would never have been reduced to 
ordering a general advance on all fronts, as he did in his famous 
blunder, “General Orders No. 1.” But for this Lincoln would 
not have summoned division commanders to the White House 
to consult with them on the general military situation and the 
soundness of McClellan’s strategy. 

One cannot help but wonder what might have been die situ¬ 
ation had McClellan taken Lincoln into his confidence; had he 
run a small staff school with the President and the Secretary of 
War as his chief pupils. Suppose he had persuaded them to 
read a translation of Jomini, and had followed this with Na¬ 
pier’s volumes on Wellington’s Peninsular campaign, and had 
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given them an understanding of the basic rules of strategy, 
rules which would have shown the President that the best way 
to defend Washington was not to disperse his forces but to 
concentrate for the hammer-stroke at the critical point. Had 
there been such a meeting of the minds, so that—despite Jack- 
son in the Valley—Lincoln would have cordially and believ- 
ingly sustained McClellan, probably the Civil War would have 
ended in 1862. 


Be all these as they may, Lincoln’s distrust of McClellan 
grew rapidly from the date of Scott’s retirement. Nor is it 
strange that this was the case. With that ending of friction in 
command, everyone looked for prompt and vigorous action. 
The press, the Congress, the Cabinet, die President, the people 
all clamored for an advance. But they clamored in vain; Little 
Mac made no move. 

He was busy day and night, but on organization, training, 
equipment and other military duties. He seemed either un¬ 
aware of the importance of public sentiment, or indifferent to 
it. He practically ignored the powerful committee Congress 
had set up. The result was natural enough; suspicion and dis¬ 
trust arose, and in some quarters acute hostility. This pressed 
upon the President and affected him, whether or not McClellan 
was conscious of its birth and growth. 

True enough, McClellan probably was right about taking 
enough time to train his army; though one cannot be too sure 
about it, for he was a perfectionist, wanting to wait for the last 
gaiter button. True likewise, an army on the offensive needs 
better t rainin g and discipline than one on the defensive. Mc¬ 
Clellan knew this and operated on it. But he did not explain it 
to his President. 

Had he done so, the latter would have understood, and stood 
by him. Lincoln was that sort of man. Good judgment as well 
as soldierly duty demanded that the General do this. But the 
Little Napoleon held to the belief that, as General of the Army, 
he alone was responsible for military operations, and that these 
should be disclosed to no one, not even to the President. Can 
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one wonder at Lincoln’s growing impatience, at his salty 
phrase that “McClellan has the slows”? 

Modem military students are amazed that McClellan did not 
go half way by marching his partially trained army toward 
Centerville early in November. The truth is that Johnston ex¬ 
pected just this move, and had his own plans made to fall back 
before the superior Federal force. By that month it outnum¬ 
bered Johnston’s by more than three to one, and was better 
organized, drilled and equipped. The moral value of such an 
advance would have been electric to the North. The experience 
would have been tonic to the Federal soldiery. But McClellan 
waited, Lincoln grieved and the hollows in his cheeks sank a 
little deeper. 

The truth was that, by the late Fall of 1861, the General 
had made up his mind to use the Peninsular approach to Rich¬ 
mond. But Lincoln never learned of it until February, 1862. 

In December McClellan was stricken with typhoid fever and 
lay abed for weeks, during all of which time the President and 
the immediate action group at the other end of the Avenue 
were becoming increasingly impatient and more and more 
anxious to take things in their own hands. That was why, in 
January, the President issued his first famous personal “War 
Order,” directing that the army must move against Manassas 
on or before February 22, a date to rouse patriotic enthusiasm. 
The order had a double purpose: to quiet the growing dissatis¬ 
faction, and to prod McClellan to action. 

In the event it was not carried out; it did not quiet dissatis¬ 
faction; but it did force Little Mac to show his hand. On March 
8, he ordered an advance on Richmond by way of Urbana. The 
very next day Johnston unknowingly thwarted this by with¬ 
drawing, and taking a new position south of the Rappahan¬ 
nock, as close to Richmond as would be the Unionists at Ur¬ 
bana. Thereupon McClellan brought forward his real plan of 
attack. Taking advantage of the Federal control of the waters, 
he would transport the Army of the Potomac to Fortress Mon¬ 
roe, whence it could make its way up the Peninsula, using the 
York and the James and finally basing itself on West Point, 
only 30 miles from Richmond. 
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The President did not like the scheme; he could not divest 
his thoughts of fears for the Federal Capital in the event the 
main field army were not physically interposed between it and 
the Confederates. He sought, from McClellans commanders, 
excuses for opposing the plan, and called several councils of 
war, some with the General present, others while he was away. 
At length Lincoln gave a reluctant approval, stipulating how¬ 
ever, that McClellan must leave behind a force sufficient to 
protect Washington. Then he undertook to tie McClellans 
hands by naming, without consultation, the four corps com¬ 
manders for McClellan s army, three of them antagonistic to 
that General. 

Soon there came another blow. While the General was con¬ 
ducting army maneuvers about the abandoned Confederate 
works, the President published an order relieving him as gen- 
eral-in-chief, and restricting his authority to the Army of the 
Potomac. Thus ripened the seeds of distrust McClellan himself 
had sown. 



Chapter VIII 


LINCOLN AND THE CONGRESS 


T here was still another field, a civil one, in which the 
creation of a cooperative relationship must be had. Im¬ 
portant as was the establishment of effective lines of com¬ 
mand between the civil chief and the mili tary agent, almost 
equally consequent was the working out of an appropriate un¬ 
derstanding between the purportedly three equal branches of 
the Government of the United States, the Executive, the Legis¬ 
lative and the Judicial. 

The relations between the Executive and the Judicial 
branches proved difficult. Chiefly this resulted because, when 
Lincoln entered the White House, he found a Supreme Court, 
most of the members of which had been on the Court for dec¬ 
ades. Even more important, many of the Justices had become 
so fixed in their adoration of abstract constitutional rights that 
they could not adjust to the stem actualities of war. 

The Court had not substantially changed in personnel since 
that which, in 1857, had given variant opinions in the Dred 
Scott case. The Chief Justice, Roger Brooke Taney, was in his 
eighties—then there was no age-imposed retirement law. True, 
he had been Andrew Jackson’s agent, as Treasury head, to re¬ 
move the Government’s deposits horn “Emperor Nick” Biddle’s 
Bank of the United States. True, he had, in such cases as 
Cooley vs. Port Wardens of Philadelphia, modernized and 
made more socially acceptable and livable many of John Mar¬ 
shall’s more political opinions. True, in the Dred Scott case—a 
mere moot issue, be it said—he had done no more than chron- 
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icle the concept as to slaves which existed at the time the Con¬ 
stitution was fashioned and adopted; forty years before, he had 
manumitted all his own slaves. But his mind was obsessed with 
the guarantees of the Bill of Rights, and he was too old, too 
hardened in arteries of his mind, to perceive the problems of a 
nation confronted by a formidable insurrection, with Fifth 
Column support in the remaining Union States. 

All of which came to issue in a case which the Chief Justice 
heard in Baltimore, during 1861, when he was on circuit The 
military authorities had arrested and imprisoned a seditionist. 
The prisoner sought a writ of habeas corpus. Maryland had not 
seceded. The Governor was vigorously cooperative with Lin¬ 
coln. The Legislature had taken no seditious step. Taney, with 
the concurrence of the District Judge, granted the writ that 
had been sought. Furthermore, both in strict sense of law, and 
perhaps as to the general problem, he had been right about it. 

This was promptly reported to Washington. Edward Bates, 
of St. Louis, a Conservative Borderer, was Attorney General. 
He advised the President, and the latter issued the instructions 
to the military authorities in Maryland, to ignore the writ that 
the Chief Justice had ordered. Lincoln’s foundation was the 
maxim, which to the end of time will continue controlling: 
“Salus populi supremo, lex ”—the safety of the people is the 
supreme law. Thenceforward the Executive undertook to deter¬ 
mine the plus and minus of court opinion. 

Lincoln, of course, did not do this as a man unacquainted 
with the Bill of Rights, or the other intendments of the Consti¬ 
tution. His long years of circuit riding; his willingness to con¬ 
sult almanacs as to moonlight to free frightened boys from 
murder charges, his river bridge cases, and other evidence, 
demonstrated his adherence to principles, and his awareness of 
the forms as Well as content of law. But now he was President 
and in a different status. And he saw that the emerging Federal 
effort must not be made ineffective by philosophically sustain¬ 
able but practically devastating opinions as to law. Taney filed 
a comment, legally withering. But Lincoln, in his message to 
the Congress on July 4,1861, had already given the justification 
for his course: 
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“Are all the laws but one to go unexecuted, and the Govern¬ 
ment itself to go to pieces lest that one be violated? Even in 
such a case, would not the official oath be broken if the Gov¬ 
ernment should be overthrown; when it was believed that dis¬ 
regarding the single law would tend to preserve it?” 

This about ended the judicial efforts to hold unconstitutional 
acts of the Executive that, while definitely violative in a state 
of peace, yet in war were essential to enable the Executive to 
fulfill the words of his oath to “preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution” and the Union of the States. 


The task of the Man from Springfield, and as yet not out of 
the shadows of that parochial Illinois town, in meeting the 
potential menace of frustration by the Congress, was a far more 
difficult one. And in this, as in the individual instance of han¬ 
dling Kentucky, he truly demonstrated that he was the Master 
Politician of that day and generation. 

As a matter of fact. Conservative as well as Radical Repub¬ 
licans in the Congress felt, in the first few months of the war, 
that Lincoln was both unknown and untried. They deemed it 
the duty of Congress both to control the formation of national 
policy, and to keep careful check on its administration by the 
Chief Executive and his agents, military as well as civil. 

Such a thoughtful conservative as William Pitt Fessenden, of 
the State of Maine, a man later to succeed Chase as the Treas¬ 
ury head, expressed the general view in a speech to the Senate 
December 9, 1861. “I hold it,” he said, “to be our bounden 
duty, impressed upon us by our position here, to keep an anx¬ 
ious, watchful eye over all the executive agents who are carry¬ 
ing on the war at the direction of the people, whom we rep¬ 
resent and whom we are bound to protect in relation to this 
matter.” 

Fessenden did not discuss how this “bounden duty” could be 
carried out without impeding, often frustrating, the Executive 
in his own oath-bound duty of direction. To this day it remains 
an unsettled question how far the National Legislature can 
well go in scrutinizing, with an “anxious, watchful eye” the 
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President’s employment of powers vested in him by the Consti¬ 
tution, independent of statute, such as his designation as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. In addition, there are 
perhaps equally large, though implicit, residual powers in the 
President which flow from the Constitutional limits upon the 
powers the Congress can exercise. Its language on this subject 
is that "all legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress.” But there is no similar limitation on the powers of 
the President, the Constitution declaring that “the executive 
power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
America.” 

The broadness of this language makes it manifest that what¬ 
ever of the power of the United States is not enumerated in the 
grant to Congress, or is not included in the defined extent of 
the judicial power, is vested in the President. Throughout his 
years in the White House, Abraham Lincoln considered himself 
the repository of the residual Federal power, and never hesi¬ 
tated to exercise it when he felt it necessary. 

In general, there is no fixed line of demarcation between the 
Executive and the Legislature. As a practical matter, the 
boundary zone in such matters seems generally to have been 
determined by the personalities, vigors, abilities and characters 
of the particular persons who, at any particular juncture, hap¬ 
pen to have been at the key places in the two branches of the 
government. In Jackson’s time, and in Lincoln’s—and it may be 
remarked parenthetically, in the subsequent services of Cleve¬ 
land, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt— 
the President happened to be a man of force, and to have as¬ 
serted, usually effectively, the larger area of his own independ¬ 
ent and unsupervisable authority. 

In almost every one of these instances, this declaration of 
larger power took place because of the existence of a crisis 
situation, either domestic or because of danger from abroad. 
In some cases, as that of Old Hickory’s effort to democratize 
the national control, and Lincoln’s insistence on making the 
restoration of the Union the paramount purpose of the war, 
these efforts aroused bitter dissent in the Congress. But the 
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people sustained the Executive, and its exercise of power was 
not upset. 

In Lincoln s case, it was particularly difficult for him to main¬ 
tain his position, because of the circumstances of his nomina¬ 
tion and election, and the many different Northern group atti¬ 
tudes, which were represented in the Congress, and sought 
differing end-results of the war. That he was able to understand 
these opposing forces, and to drive through the essentials of 
his purposes and policies, is a main reason why he was able to 
restore the shattered Union. 

It is well to remember that, upon Lincolns inauguration 
March 4, 1861, no Congress was in session. The Senate re¬ 
mained on a few weeks but only to perform its Constitutional 
function of receiving and acting upon the new Presidents 
nominations for office. The House members were at home. 
When Sumter was bombarded, and the actual war began, the 
new Congress had not assembled, taken oath and organized. 
Furthermore, Lincoln did not call a special session, but pro¬ 
ceeded, as executive, to take things in his stride. 

His first act was to invoke a law that had slumbered, unused, 
on the statute books since President Washington had used it, 
in 1793, to quell the Whiskey Rebellion in Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania. It was under this act drafted by Hamilton that Lincoln 
issued his call upon the States for militia to put down armed 
insurrection. Nor did he hesitate to instruct the Treasury to pay 
out public monies without the benefit of Congressional appro¬ 
priation. The emergency justified his ignoring the minutiae of 
the laws. It was not until late June that he summoned the new 
Congress into special session. And when die solons gathered 
on July 4, his message to them exhibited no sense of guilt or 
contrition at the steps he had taken; there was a recital of 
matters done for which he wished curative legislation to be 
enacted, but no note of apology or regret. 


The Thirty-Seventh Congress, which gathered in the unfin¬ 
ished Capitol, in a Washington newly at war, was not any too 
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happy at having been ignored for the first three months of the 
conflict. And this is understandable enough, for since the days 
of Andrew Jackson—or at the very least, those of Zachary Tay¬ 
lor—the Legislature had never had to deal with a particularly 
puissant Chief Executive. Furthermore, most of the members 
felt that Lincoln was a political accident, they doubted his 
executive capacity, they were a trifle humiliated by his resort 
to homely jests—occasionally gross ones—to point a moral, or 
to give him the escape of laughter from the heavy pressures on 
his spirit. 

It had about a third less members present than the preced¬ 
ing one, due to the absence of members from the departed 
States. In consequence of this abstention it was heavily Repub¬ 
lican, and most of its Democrats were War Democrats. 

Conspicuous among the New England Senators were Charles 
Sumner and Henry Wilson, “the Natick tailor,” of Massachu¬ 
setts; William Pitt Fessenden, of Maine and Jacob Collamer, 
of Vermont. Leading members from the Western States were 
Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois; Zachariah Chandler, of Michigan; 
Benjamin F. Wade and John Sherman, of Ohio. Kentucky had 
sent John C. Breckinridge, late Vice-President and soon to re¬ 
sign to become Major General under the Stars and Bars. Ore¬ 
gon had Edward D. Baker, a gallant statesman, soon to de¬ 
nounce Breckinridge, and a little later as a Colonel of Zouaves, 
to die at the skirmish of Ball’s Bluff. 

The new Speaker of the House was Galusha A. Grow, of 
Pennsylvania, and Thaddeus Stevens, of the same State, was 
the Majority leader of that body. Other outstanding figures in 
the lower Chamber included Roscoe Conkling, of New York; 
James M. Ashley and Samuel Shellabarger, of Ohio; George W. 
Julian, of Indiana; Elihu B. Washburne and Owen Lovejoy, of 
Illinois, Horace Maynard, of Tennessee and John J. Crittenden, 
of Kentucky. The last-named, a patriot sage, had been in Ty¬ 
ler’s Cabinet, had advised Old Rough and Ready, and only four 
months before had almost bled out his heart seeking a peaceful 
restoration of the Union. One of his sons was a Major-General 
in the Federal Army, another had similar rank with the Con- 
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federacy, but the doughty old father never wavered an instant 
in his Union fealty. 

Significant of the new Congress, due to the departure of the 
Southrons, was the weight New England had in Committee 
chairmanship and control. Of twenty-two Senate Committees, 
men from that section held eleven top posts, and these included 
Foreign Affairs, Military and Naval Affairs and Finance. 

This first Civil War Congress divided up into a n um ber of 
interesting groups. These can best be approached from Left 
to Right. On the extreme Left can be found an odd congeries 
of folk who sought a common purpose for variant reasons, a 
sort of jointure wooden handle and pewter spoon, of Blifil and 
Black George. No better exemplars of the dichotomy appear 
than Charles Sumner and Thad Stevens. 

“The God-like Sumner” hailed from Massachusetts. A man 
of over six-foot stature, with a fine head and zealot eyes, he 
had been elected to the Senate in 1854 by what was charged 
with having been a corrupt bargain between the Whigs— 
mainly nascent Republicans—and the Know-Nothings, the Ku- 
Klux-Klan of the day. Among his first Senate activities was to 
cause to be issued an “Appeal to Independent Democrats” 
vilifying the Kansas-Nebraska bill. This document, baseless 
in truth and pulverizable in fact, was made the chief weapon 
against Stephen A. Douglas, and caused him to be burnt in 
effigy all through the Abolitionist areas. 

The Little Giant took occasion to answer this, on the Senate 
floor. He exposed the flimsiness of Sumner’s pretensions, and as 
he spoke. Simmer cringed in his seat. Later the Senator spewed 
venom on a South Carolina colleague, who was absent, and a 
Southron hothead in the House took him physically to task for 
it, with a cane—a reprehensible calling to account for an unfor¬ 
givable verbal slur. But as the war commenced, the wounded 
Sumner, with all his glories of having been wounded in the 
cause, had returned to his seat, and now was Chairman of the 
Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Perhaps the most revealing incident as to Sumner was one 
recorded by Julia Ward Howe, on a visit she made to the Na- 
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tional Capital in the early ’Fifties. She went one evening to see 
Edwin Booth in one of his magnificent tragedies. The next 
morning she called on the Senator from her State, and said: 

“Oh! Senator Sumner, have you yet seen young Mr. Booth? 
Truly he is a delight to the mind and an excitement to the 
soul.” 

“No, Madam,” the Senator replied. “I have long ago ceased 
to take any interest in individuals.” 

“Oh! Senator Sumner!” Mrs. Howe responded. “How far you 
have progressed. According to latest accounts, God himself has 
not yet gone so far!” 

At the opposite pole was Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. He, too, came from New England—from New Hamp¬ 
shire. The legends are many that he was one of the fruits of 
the short-lived visit to America, in the ’Nineties, of the famous 
club-footed Talleyrand, whom Napoleon admired but never 
trusted. At any event, Thad seemed to have been born out of 
wedlock, and certainly he was club-footed, and even more 
cynical and unbelievable than the ex-priest who thought he 
ran Napoleon, and certainly ran his soft Bourbon successors. 

But whatever were his parental antecedents, Thad had a 
dour boyhood, quickly shifted to Dartmouth College, and 
thence to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where he raised a flag of 
venom against the sage who became the President in 1857 and 
helped precipitate the Civil War. 

There are certain things about this Caliban of the Civil War 
which are engaging. One feels that he knew himself, and was 
not deluded by the scaffolding of moral purpose when none 
pertained. His “Miss Smith,” a mulatto mistress, is buried there. 
Lancaster reports relate mulatto children. Thad himself would 
not have cared. A characteristic incident occurred one morn¬ 
ing, after Caliban had spent the night pleasantly engaged at 
a Washington gambling hell, about 1866. He had won, and 
had in his left pocket a $100 bill, and in his right, a mere dol¬ 
lar. A soliciting minister from Lancaster approached him for a 
contribution to a new parish house to be built there. Thad 
reached into his pocket and plucked forth a bill; it was the 
wrong pocket and he saw the equally surprised Padre glance 
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at it, and then pocket the hundred dollar bill. At this Thad ex¬ 
claimed: “The Lord moves in a mysterious way his wonders to 
perform!” 


Between Sumner and Stevens we have many shades of hon¬ 
esty and opinion to assess. And it is a late day to get down to 
such variant characters as Ben Wade, Zach Chandler, George 
W. Julian, James M. Ashley of Ohio, John Covode, Henry Win¬ 
ter Davis, of Maryland, and a myriad others on the actively 
Radical side. 

There were quite a number of Republicans who might have 
begun as far to the left as Wade, but who moved jerkily but 
ever toward the center. These would number among them Ly¬ 
man Trumbull, of Illinois, a pre-1860 Lincoln foeman who later 
showed sound nation-saving qualities; James W. Grimes, of 
Iowa; John B. Henderson, of Missouri; to an extent, though 
somewhat dimly, John Sherman of Ohio, Tecumseh’s brother, 
but far from such a man; Frank Blair, of Missouri; all these 
folk increasingly feared the revolutionary effect of the ultra- 
Radical program. 

Then there were such Republican conservatives as Henry J. 
Raymond, proprietor of the New York Times, author of a Lin¬ 
coln campaign biography and quite a sound-judgment poli¬ 
tician. He intersected into the Seward-Weed segment. By 1862 
Greeley had gone far to the left and no longer was it a trinity. 
Daniel S. Dickinson, of Binghamton, did the best he could to 
be the Greeley replacement, but did not suffice. 

Am ong Democrats there were two groups: the War Demo¬ 
crats, of whom the gallant Douglas, until his death in June, 
1861, at Chicago, was the chosen leader; and the soft, spotty, 
conservatives, of the Horatio Seymour-Samuel J. Tilden point 
of view. Far beyond these was the crowd of Clement Vallan- 
digham—incidentally, a man who, if handled right, might have 
been preserved from such vagaries—with their vicious hinge 
of the Kni ghts of the Golden Circle. 

Indeed, it was a large and varied group with which Lincoln 
had to contend, in Congress and out. And, as might have been 
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expected, there was little desire or purpose on the part of these 
folk to make the path easier for the minority President. It 
seemed as though everybody hated everybody else, and no one 
could concede the least iota of candor or honesty, or public 
purpose, to a member of an opposing group. 

The special session of this first war Congress was in being 
but twenty-nine legislative days, in which it passed 76 bills, all 
but four of which related to the war. Despite its preponder¬ 
antly Republican majority, with the latent Radical control 
thereof, it listened respectfully to the President’s unapologetic 
recital, in his message, of things he had done, and passed what¬ 
ever curative statutes he sought. 

Another thing it did was to pass, by a decisive vote, a resolu¬ 
tion the Border State Crittenden had offered, giving the sense 
of the Congress, and the Union States, as to the purpose of the 
war. This was being waged, the resolution recited, not “for the 
purpose of overthrowing established institutions,” but “to de¬ 
fend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution and to 
preserve the Union.” This stated the doctrine of “the Union as 
it was and the Constitution as it is.” When these purposes had 
been achieved, it said further, the war should cease. This 
passed both Houses July 22. 

It was significant, however, that some of the leading Radi¬ 
cals declined to vote on the measure, Sumner, Stevens and 
Owen Lovejoy among the number. These wanted neither the 
Union as it had been nor the Constitution in its existing state; 
already their minds, and those of many another of the same 
ilk, were set on a completely transformed America. 

For the time being, however, this seemed in abeyance. The 
Congress gave Chase and the Treasury some needed money¬ 
raising powers. Lincoln asked for a levy of 400,000 men; the 
National Legislature raised it to one for 500,000. And on Au¬ 
gust 6 it adjourned to its ordained meeting date in December. 


The regular term of the Congress opened December 2, 
1861. By Siat time the Radicals had become much more con¬ 
fident and determined. A bill was offered to renew allegiance to 
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the Crittenden resolution of five months before, but by a vote 
of 71 to 65 it was tabled. With this tacit declaration by the 
Republicans, Radical and other, of intention to change the 
whole set-up, emotions began to grow fever-heated. 

This action illustrated the changed political situation which 
confronted the Administration. That same month the power- 
hungry politicians began to clamor for a committee to bring to 
them some power in the conduct of the war. In view of the 
general political situation, it was hard for Lincoln to oppose it. 
The urgers told him of the condition of Revolutionary France, 
in August, 1793, when a “levee en masse ” was decreed, and 
the famous Lazare Carnot, head of the Committee on Public 
Safety, was sent to the front, with decapitating power. But in 
the long run, this summary ability to promote or to Mil did not 
work. It was in no sense a guide to our own lower-pressure 
Civil War. 

Our own eventual enterprise was an exasperating, but less 
consequent. Joint Committee of the Congress on the Conduct 
of the War. As first set up, Ben Wade was its chairman, with 
Chandler, Johnson, Julian, Covode, Gooch and Odell as associ¬ 
ates. In the event, it was highly political, but at the outset, in 
announced terms, it had moral and ethical purposes. It was 
supposed to be secret. The lamentable result, however, was 
that while the actual hearings had no publication, members of 
the Committee always took advantage of whatever had been 
said in the testimony to speak, in Senate or House, on what 
they had heard. No witness could ever know (officially, at 
least) in advance, what slanders had been given against him. 
And, again, he could never know what of the things he had 
said would be repeated in private address or put in die report. 

This more or less conditions the whole report as to the Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the War. President Lincoln 
elided it as best he could. He never liked it. Particularly, in 
late August and early September, 1862, he thought it most 
harmful. That was the time when Pope, the dear beloved of 
the Committee, had failed, Lee was invading Maryland via 
Harper’s Ferry and the President had to do something about 
it. Already he had been forced to ignore the Committee’s 
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political—not military, for these they knew not—objections as 
to “Little Mac.” They had been an element in bringing the 
Army of the Potomac back from Harrison’s Landing and City 
Point two years too soon. Now they objected to a Democrat to 
take command—they wanted Pope continued, or a Burnside, or 
a Hooker. Lincoln would not have it and went his own way. 

At any event, the result was that Lee recrossed the Potomac. 
It was Hooker, the fidus Achates of the Committee, the rattle¬ 
snake for Burnside, who mounted into command. The commit¬ 
tee seemed altogether incapable of divesting itself of determi¬ 
nation to control. And its elements of judgment of value were 
even less consequent, and competent, than those of the French 
Civil Government in March, 1917. 

This, probably, was one of Lincoln’s great unaccomplish¬ 
ments. Had he ignored the Joint Committee, had he brought 
east, preferably Sherman, or Thomas, or Grant, the Civil War 
might have been closed up six to ten months earlier. But the 
Joint Committee stood as a bar in the path. 

The record of the Committee was not forgotten. In 1917, 
when the United States was in the First World War, the Sen¬ 
ate endeavored to amend the Food Control Act so as to estab¬ 
lish a Joint Committee on Expenditures in the Conduct of the 
War. President Wilson thereupon said that, were such a com¬ 
mittee established, it would “render my task of conducting the 
war practically impossible.” He warned that “the constant su¬ 
pervision of executive action which it contemplates would 
amount to nothing less than an assumption on the part of the 
legislative body of the executive work of the Administration.” 
He called attention to “a very ominous precedent in our his¬ 
tory, which shows how such a supervision would operate,” the 
Civil War committee, which “was the cause of constant and 
distressing harassment and rendered Mr. Lincoln’s task all but 
impossible.” 



Chapter IX 


SEA-POWER TO THE RESCUE 


M cClellan’s whole Peninsular campaign was bottomed 
on the essential aid of Federal sea-power, the force 
whose effect upon the issue was eventually determi¬ 
native. He was just about to make this change of base when 
the Confederate Navy made its one sharp challenge to the 
Union’s control of the seas. This gave instant pause to the dis¬ 
patch of McClellan’s expedition to the Peninsula, and brought 
panic to Lincoln’s Cabinet. Then the little Monitor stood up 
undaunted to the huge Merrimac , and Federal hopes mounted 
high again. 


The story of the Civil War at sea contains more humdrum 
than dramatics, and yet it is indispensable to an understand¬ 
ing of the struggle. As on land, in the beginning the Federal 
Government was woefully unprepared for its sea task. In one 
respect, however, it was much better off. 

On Lincoln’s Cabinet list, which he had jotted down that 
election night in the railroad telegraph office in Springfield, 
was the name of Gideon Welles, a Connecticut editor, as Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy. And while Welles started the war with no 
more than a mosquito fleet, from first to last he ad m in is tered 
his task with vigor, he picked his commanders well, and he got 
results. 

“Father Gideon” they called him: a former Democrat, large 
of frame, genial of eye, with a heavy white beard almost Nep- 
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tunian in its spread. He has lived in history chiefly because of 
his admirable diary, the best day-to-day record of the stress 
and turmoil of the war in Washington that is extant. Historians 
and biographers still all go back to Father Gideon, conning his 
acid observations about Chase and his attempts to push Lin¬ 
coln aside in 1864; or the curious, irascible, insubordinate Stan¬ 
ton, or the deviltries of Thad Stevens; or the virtuous heavenly 
soarings of Charles Sumner. But this they do, and Welles’ 
Diary has become a lens for peering into the dark occurrences 
of those troubled days. 

One consequence is that he is not given nearly sufficient 
credit for his service as head of the Navy Department all 
through the war. It was the best conducted department of the 
Nation’s militant affairs. The Federals started out with what 
today would be called a paper fleet. The Navy immediately 
was confronted with the hardest single task of the war—that of 
blockading many thousand miles of coast, so as to prevent com¬ 
merce in and out of the Confederacy. Furthermore, to the 
astonishment of England and France and the consternation of 
the South, it succeeded in this task. 

While this was probably the American Navy’s largest single 
achievement, it was not the most dramatic. In this phase the 
work of the Navy as an agent of offense takes the prize. 

Here it was not all naval strategy; first the squadrons block¬ 
aded the forts and bombarded the strong points on the Con¬ 
federate seacoast. Then the ships joined in amphibian opera¬ 
tions with the Army to reduce, one after the other, the Albe¬ 
marle Sound North Carolina ports; Hilton Head and Port Royal 
in the Palmetto State; then Fort Pulaski, near Savannah; and 
finally. Savannah itself and Wilmington. 

Less than a year after the beginning of this seacoast war 
came the mighty struggle between the Monitor and Mcrrimac, 
after the latter had demonstrated beyond peradventure of a 
doubt that the ship of wood could not stand up against the one 
of iron plate. 

The next great branch of naval effort was on the river sys¬ 
tems. It was through a magnificent advance up the Mississippi, 
past the forts protecting New Orleans, that Farragut won his 
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reputation. Then out of the Northwest came another major 
gunboat effort, first Foote and then Porter cooperating with 
Grant and Sherman to open up the Cumberland, the Tennessee 
and the Mississippi. But for these tinclads, these clumsy tubs 
of converted river boats, Lincoln might not have been able to 
have used his famous phrase after Vicksburg’s capture, “The 
Father of Waters again goes unvexed to the sea.” 

Then there were minor episodes, such as the great raids of 
the Alabama, under Semmes, on shipping in many oceans; and 
the raider’s final destruction by the Kearsarge; that deserve a 
footnote in the record. And deserving more than a footnote was 
the Navy Department back of all this effort; from Father 
Gideon rushing to the White House to expostulate with Lin¬ 
coln about Seward’s short-sighted diplomacy; to the heads of 
the various Bureaus; to the whole staff which worked day and 
night building fleets, supplying ships and guns and cordage 
and food, and giving core and substance to the direction of the 
war at sea. 

From the beginning to the end of the four years’ naval rec¬ 
ord, the historian finds a refreshing absence of the flavor of the 
War Department; the Navy had little of the atmosphere of 
graft, inefficiency and corruption that existed in the first few 
months of Cameron. Likewise it was not affected with the 
irritability, suspicions, and insubordinations of Stanton, nor 
with the mild and ineffective fatuities of a Halleck as Chief of 
Staff. One cannot avoid the feeling that the men at the top of 
the war at sea realized from the first the magnitude of the job 
they had to do, were flexible and experimental in finding out 
for themselves how to do it, were more fortunate than the War 
Department in picking the men to do it and in comparison cer¬ 
tainly did a much better job than their Army counterparts. 

The Navy Department organization at the onset of the War 
was about the same as it had been at the outbreak of the War 
of 1812. There were three Bureaus, one of Construction, a sec¬ 
ond of Ordnance and a third of Supply. There was no General 
Staff, there was no actual focus of military planning or stra¬ 
tegic effort. But it was the Federal Government’s good fortune 
soon to secure Captain Gustavus Vasa Fox as Assistant Secre- 
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tary of the Navy. Politically he had knowledge, being the son- 
in-law of old Francis P. Blair. Professionally, he was a Naval 
officer of eighteen years’ experience, which had not stunted his 
imagina tion and professional daring. Fox was really the Chief 
of Staff during the war and he energized the professional and 
technical activities in an admirable way. 

So far as concerned its fighting craft, at the outbreak of the 
war the Navy was in transition. Since the early ’Forties it had 
been pioneering in the shift from sail to steam. On a ship for 
ship basis, as in 1812, it had a heavier broadside and better 
found ships than did the British. In this much help came from 
John Ericsson, a Swedish genius in ship design. In 1843 he in¬ 
vented the screw propeller and built the steam sloop Princeton 
for the United States Navy. This was the precursor of a large 
number of steam frigates, sloops and gunboats, all of which 
made use of the then novel principle that all their propulsive 
machinery would be under the water-line. 

Its naval ordnance was thought to be the best in the world. 
Through inventions and experiments of Bomford, Rodman and 
Dahlgren had come excellent 11-inch smoothbores. 

Great advances were made in rifling during the war, the 
genius in this field being a Confederate officer, John M. Brooke, 
whose rifle was superb. The Federal ships were equipped with 
heavy broadsides, and some guns were being put on pivots. 

The Navy’s personnel was not quite up to its ships or mate¬ 
riel, an understandable effect of the slow motion of peacetime 
upon a fighting arm. In the Spring of 1861, nearly all the cap¬ 
tains were over sixty, Farragut, for example, went back to the 
old Essex of the bushwhacking David Porter days. All the top 
commanders were from 58 to 60 years of age, and most of the 
lieutenants were over the half-century mark. It was said that 
most of the commanders at sea were more concerned about 
their boilers than about the enemy. 

At secession, there were 1,563 officers, commissioned and 
warrant, on the Navy List. Of these 677 came from seceded 
States, and of this number only 321 resigned. This represented 
a smaller proportionate separation from the service than took 
place in the Regular Army. Service on quarterdeck seemed to 
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create more of an attitude of nationality than that at frontier 
army posts. 


Unlike its Federal counterpart, the Confederate Navy did 
not do nearly so good a job as did its Army. It is hard to say 
what particular factors are responsible for this. The Depart¬ 
ment was headed by Stephen R. Mallory, of Florida, who re¬ 
signed his seat in the United States Senate to go with the Con¬ 
federacy. Chairman of the Senate’s Committee on Naval Af¬ 
fairs when Davis headed that on Military Affairs, Mallory 
should have known something about the organizing task in¬ 
volved. He took office in Montgomery, came with the Govern¬ 
ment to Richmond and served through those dire days of late 
April, 1865, when the Confederate White House was in a rail¬ 
road car speeding south. 

Be all this as it may, at no time in the four years did the Con¬ 
federate Navy Department seem to have that appreciation of 
function or the vigor of performance that even its minor re¬ 
sources should have permitted it to have. Mallory was pleasant, 
patriotic, personally hard working, but he did not have the 
type of comprehensive intelligence required for the conduct 
of a great arm in a major war. 

It is undeniable that the difficulties in setting up a Con¬ 
federate Navy were great—so great that some have termed 
them insuperable. They were not, however, comparatively 
greater than were the Confederate difficulties in army organ¬ 
ization, equipment and supply. Had a zeal equal to that of 
either Welles, Fox or Stanton been applied to their solution, 
it would seem that much more should have been accomplished. 

Perhaps a major difficulty was the fact that the Southerners 
were not a seafaring people. While their coast line was tre¬ 
mendous in length, the number of large ports was small, and 
most of the section’s coastal and ocean commerce was carried 
in non-Southern bottoms. There was some fishing in the Gulf, 
and a good deal of small intercoastal service in the North 
Carolina Sounds. Then the main Southern rivers had many 
local steamer services. But by and large, in comparison with 
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the merchant marine of New England and the Middle At¬ 
lantic States, that of the South was ludicrously small. 

The same thing was true as to ship construction. In the year 
1860, only one seagoing ship, a brig, had been built in a South¬ 
ern shipyard. There were only three or four first-rate iron 
foundries, only two rolling mills able to handle a five-inch 
plate. In pre-war days, bolts, nails, cordage, sails, ship chan¬ 
dlery of every sort had been brought in from the North or from 
abroad. 

The Confederate Navy Department had many plans, and its 
program looked well on paper, but not enough of its jobs were 
finished, and of those that were, such magnificent ships as the 
Albemarle and the Tennessee had the fatal defects of faulty 
engines. 

It did not lack Naval officers who knew navigation, gunnery 
or steam engineering. When the Dixie States seceded, many of 
the Naval officers from them handed in their resignations and 
went to Richmond seeking service. Some were brave and com¬ 
petent, Franklin Buchanan, who raised and fought the Merri- 
mac, and who commanded the Tennessee at Mobile Bay, being 
a good exemplar. Raphael Semmes, who destroyed the North¬ 
ern sea trade with his Alabama, added to professional talent a 
daring genius as a raider. But with these and a few other ex¬ 
ceptions, the Confederacy’s naval operations did not click. 


It was well that the Federal Government began the war with 
a relatively better navy than army, for from the start its sea 
problems were immediately at hand, and were more demand¬ 
ing of vigor of improvisation than were those of the forces on 
land. 

The shore line of the Confederacy extended from Alex¬ 
andria, Virginia, to Brownsville, Texas, a distance of 3,549 
miles of land line. When measured by the coastal shore includ¬ 
ing bays, sounds, river mouths, islands, etc., the figure of miles 
involved mounts almost to 12,000. There were 185 harbors and 
river openings, most of them so shoaled that the blockader had 
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a difficult problem and the blockade-runner a relatively easy 
one. 

The first effective act of Lincoln’s Government was to pro¬ 
claim a blockade—a Seward decision, incidentally, not suffi¬ 
ciently thought through. A blockade is a device used by a Gov¬ 
ernment, at war with another Government, to prevent sea 
commerce to or from the latter’s ports. In essence, therefore, it 
carries with it a recognition by the blockading Government of 
the existence and the legitimacy of the nation against which 
the blockade is proclaimed. 

It happened, however, that from the beginning to the end of 
the Civil War the Government of the United States technically 
claimed that its foe was not a legitimate government, and that 
there was in truth and in law no “Confederate States of 
America.” On the contrary, went the Lincoln contention, there 
was a group of traitors who had joined in a huge conspiracy 
to precipitate a rebellion; therefore, under the law and the 
Constitution, the Southrons were rebels and traitors, and were 
not entitled to be treated as having the rights and privileges of 
an enemy government. Following this theory, the Government 
should have proclaimed the closing of the ports, as Jackson did 
that of Charleston in Nullification days. This would have de¬ 
nied to the Confederacy the blockade—accorded recognition 
of the Confederacy as a de facto government although not a 
de jure one. 

Be this as it may, William H. Seward, Lincoln’s Secretary of 
State, was given to taking leaps in the dark. A day or so after 
Sumter he drew up a proclamation of blockade rather than one 
closing the ports of rebellious regions. Issued on April 18, six 
days after Sumter, this constituted a recognition of the legal 
belligerency of the Confederates. In it President Lincoln de¬ 
clared to all the world that “a competent force will be posted 
so as to prevent entrance and exits of vessels from the ports 
aforesaid.” 

At the start, however, it could be no more than a paper 
blockade—a type never recognized as a real and valid one— 
because the Federals did not have the ships on hand to do the 
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job. This total commissioned force was 26 ships of steam and 
16 of sail. They had six screw frigates of the Minnesota class, 
seven steam sloops of the first, or Hartford, class; eight second- 
class, of the Iroquois type, and five third-class Mohawks. Of 
these only seven steamers and five sail were in the Home 
Squadron, and of these dozen, but four could be used for 
blockade. So far as the blockade was concerned, the beginning 
force was a nautical Old Curiosity Shop. 

There were nine main Southern ports to be blockaded: the 
Hatteras Sound, Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Appa- 
lachicola, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston and Brownsville, 
right across the Texas border from Mexican Matamoras. Thus 
there were more main ports to be blockaded than there were 
ships to do it with. 

But in addition the Southern coastal terrain was such that a 
single ship could not possibly blockade, let us say. Charleston. 
This orchidaceous city was approachable by a veritable net¬ 
work of inlets, islands and passages, the blocking of which 
called for a squadron rather than a single ship. The same thing 
was true of every one of these main ports. Necessarily the 
blockade was slow in getting under way. It was not until May 
26 that the Brooklyn was posted beneath the Passes of the 
Mississippi. It was not until the end of the year that real 
blockading squadrons were off the main Confederate ports. 

Within the year the four vessels initially available for this 
service had been added to by the purchase of 137 new ships, 
and the construction of sixty more. This pace of increase con¬ 
tinued through the four years. Oddly enough, double-ended 
ferries from Northern harbors, eagerly bought up, proved 
first-rate blockaders. The Somerset, for example, made $315,- 
000 prize-money from a single capture. 

The operation of the blockade runners was full of glamour, 
but their real value to the Confederate war effort probably 
has been overrated. From Bermuda to Wilmington was 674 
miles, from Nassau to Charleston 515 miles, both of them a 
nice three-day run. At first, old, condemned ships were put in 
service. These could not do a good enough job, so soon special 
ships were being built on the British ways. These had drafts 
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which could easily get over the bars, they were given powerful 
engines, so that sometimes they could make 17 knots speed. 
They would have few spars, and only enough masts for a 
crow’s nest, and their surface would be in neutral colors. At 
night, when they came to nm the blockade, they were un- 
discemible at a cable’s length. 

If well done, blockade running was often a most profitable 
business. A historian of the Confederate navy estimated the 
monthly cost of the operation of one of these runners at $80,- 
000, and its income at $172,000. 

In January, 1865, President Davis reported to the Confed¬ 
erate Congress that from November 1 to December 6 of the 
preceding year, 43 such craft had gotten into Charleston and 
Wilmington, and all but a handful of them had gotten out 
again without capture. Another Confederate report showed 
that, since July 1,1864, blockade runners took out about 12,000 
bales of cotton, and only a tenth of that had been captured. 
From late October 1864 until mid-January of that trying year 
of the Confederacy, there had been brought into Charleston 
and Wilmington 8,632,000 pounds of meat; 1,507,000 pounds 
of lead; 1,933,000 pounds of saltpeter valuable for making 
powder; 5,240,000 shoes; 316,000 pair of blankets; 69,000 
rifles, etc. Inasmuch as the Confederates were not a manufac¬ 
turing nation these items were most helpful. Some of the 
Southerners, and the British entrepreneurs, made great for¬ 
tunes. The Frasers of Charleston were supposed to have salted 
away about twenty millions in gold. But many owners of block¬ 
ade-running craft were wiped out completely. 

At any event, within two years of the outbreak of the war, 
the world beheld the spectacle of Federal ironclads staying 
weeks at a time outside of shifting bars, enduring die buffets of 
sea and Gulf Stream, keeping up steam at all hours and captur¬ 
ing vessels at dead of night. It was a remarkable achievement 
of seamanship, and reflected immense credit upon the Navy of 
the United States. 

Early in 1864, about two out of every three blockade runners 
essaying entry or escape, made their way past the Federal 
interceptors. Before the year ended, however, about two out of 
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every three were being captured. In the case of one port of 
believed good chance of elusive entry, forty of the forty-four 
blockade runners that frequented it were taken or destroyed. 
In all the four years the Union squadrons captured or de¬ 
stroyed 1,504 blockade runners. In all probability, this con¬ 
tinued impact of sea power strangled the Confederacy, and 
enabled the Federal armies on land, with all their upsets, 
finally to win the war. 


Next to the blockade, the war’s two most important naval 
events were the Monitors successful challenge of the Merri- 
mac, and the capture of New Orleans. All three of these major 
determinants of sea power took place within the first thirteen 
months of the conflict. 

The blockade is the story of vigilant seamanship. The battle 
in Ham pton Roads is the world’s first fight of ironclads. The 
New Orleans story is one of wooden ships and an iron man. 
The three together betoken naval victory. 

While the battle of the titans did not take place until March, 
1862, its fount of origin was the loss of the Norfolk Navy Yard 
the preceding April. The Federal Government’s failure to pro¬ 
tect this establishment, the Navy’s chief dependence for the 
construction, repair and armament of the fleet, was one of the 
great blunders at the outset of hostilities. 

True enough, the yard was geographically right at the mercy 
of the Virginia secessionists. Furthermore, some of the naval 
officers there were suspiciously active in delaying any removal 
of the ships and guns on hand to safe places. The commander, 
while patriotic, was obese of mind and flabby of will. So the 
night Virginia seceded, the ships in the dock had to be burned 
and some 2,000 first-class naval rifles and guns fell into Con¬ 
federate hands. 

Am ong the ships which should have been saved but were 
not was the steam frigate Merrimac then in dry dock for over¬ 
haul. While it was taken out into the bay, partially burned and 
sunk, no one of these acts were done either soon or well. 

The scene now shifts to Brooklyn, where John Ericsson was 
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hard at work upon a strange new ship for the Federal Navy. 
His always active imagination now contrived a new design for 
a dreadnaught of the seas. Late in February, 1861, as Welles 
was on his way to Washington to head the Navy, Ericsson 
intercepted him in New York and impressed him with the novel 
design for a new fighting craft. Welles sent him to Washing¬ 
ton to talk to the head of the Navy Bureau concerned there¬ 
with. Sumter brought immediate need for new and sturdy ships 
of war, and Ericsson pressed his plan, which had to break 
through just such a staff opposition as machine guns and army 
tanks must overcome in later wars. But Father Gideon had a 
mind of his own, insisted on the new type and ordered the 
Naval Board to contract for one. The Board delayed and de¬ 
bated detail from August 8 until September 8, and the actual 
contract was not signed until October 4. Then at long last 
Ericsson and his men got to work. The contract called for the 
completion of the new vessel in a hundred days. Delays in 
getting equipment supplied made it a little longer than this be¬ 
fore the strange new craft got launched and then equipped and 
on the way. 

During all this time the Confederates were getting full 
reports from their spies in Brooklyn of the new naval threat 
under construction. By the late Summer they had made up 
their minds to build an ironclad of their own to defeat it. 
Secretary Mallory called to Richmond the Confederacy’s ablest 
naval designer. Lieutenant J. M. Brooke, and the result of their 
discussion was plans for a casemented vessel with submerged 
ends and iron-plated sides. Brooke began looking for engines 
to run the new ship. 

The Confederates had none, and had no foundries or ma¬ 
chine shops then adapted to building them. Brooke then 
thought of the engines in the hulk of the sunken Merrimac. 
This was raised, not only were the engines usable but the hulk 
itself was patched up. Casements replaced the frigate top, 
their sides, inclined about 36 degrees, were made up of two 
layers of 12-inch timbers, covered with two layers of 2-inch 
iron sheets. A heavy iron wedge was inserted at the prow, for 
a ram. The ship was given a battery of six 9-inch Dahlgren 
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smoothbores and four new Brooke rifles—“the best naval gun 
then afloat.” Its bad points were the enormous draft of 22-foot 
5-inch, and the habit of the engines of breaking down at any 
whim. 

The commander of the Merrimac, restyled the Virginia but 
never known as such, was Franklin Buchanan, one of the high- 
ranking captains of the old Navy and a first-rate fighting man . 
He had no crew but went around to the Virginia army camps 
and seduced sturdy sailors, firemen, gunners and technicians, 
the result being a well-chosen crew of 320 men. 

All of this was known to the authorities at Washington, 
through spies and deserters, and this made Welles anxious to 
get his new ironclad. But it did nothing to animate the zeal of 
the disapproving old tars who disliked Ericsson’s new idea. In 
any event, early in March the Merrimac was ready, Buchanan 
had its engines turned over, and the ship was ready for her 
trial trip. This took place the morning of Saturday, March 8, 
1862. 

Let us consider for a moment the geography of the estuary. 
The Federals held Newport News and the long neck of land on 
the north side of the James Biver. They likewise held Fortress 
Monroe, at the ocean tip of Old Point Comfort. Between this 
and Norfolk lay Hampton Boads, the James and the Bay. On 
the south side of the river and the Boads were Norfolk, the 
Navy Yard and the wharves for the Confederate craft. 

Anchored from Fortress Monroe to Newport News Point 
were the St. Lawrence, Roanoke and Minnesota. The Congress 
was to the east of Newport News Point, the Cumberland to the 
west of it. All these vessels of the Federal squadron were serv¬ 
iceable steam frigates and sloops built of wood but with stout 
armaments and heavy broadsides. Their Commodore seemed 
unapprehensive, and apparently none of the ships’ officers 
expected attack. Indeed, it was wash day on the Congress and 
the sailors’ scant clothing was blowing in the breeze. Then 
Cumberland lookouts saw smoke in the distance—three 
steamers were coming out into the Boads. Soon the new iron¬ 
clad was discerned, moving slowly toward a Federal fleet soon 
in a dither of excitement. 
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In a few minutes the Congress ranged its battery and opened 
with heavy solid shot. Imagine the surprise of the gunnery 
officers when they saw their well-aimed shell bounce off the 
sides of the enemy ship like peas from a pea-shooter. But the 
Merrimac came calmly forward and when passing, discharged 
a broadside at the Congress, dealing death and destruction all 
along its gun-deck. 

The ironclad’s engines were beginning to balk, Buchanan 
did not dare stop. The vessel went on and neared the Cumber¬ 
land. Here the guns were loaded with double powder charges. 
But when the broadsides bellowed forth, again the shot 
bounced off the iron-plated casement. But the Merrimacs 
salvo crippled the Federal sloop, which she then rammed and 
sank. By this time the Merrimac was back battering the Con¬ 
gress, which raised the white flag of surrender. 

Here was disaster compared to which Bull Run had been 
but a minor defeat. If the Merrimac had had less draft, and so 
could have gotten to the rest of the squadron; if one of the 
Cumberland’s salvos had not shot off the muzzles of the Mer¬ 
rimacs guns, before dusk that day every Federal ship in the 
Roads would have been sunk. As it was, there was trouble in 
the old engines of the Confederate ironsides, and there was 
time aplenty to finish the job. So Buchanan turned back to 
Norfolk for a well-earned respite. He would be ready to take 
the rest of the enemy the following day. 

It is hard to picture the panic that ensued: Not only that of 
Commodore Goldsborough, the squadron commander on the 
spot, whose indolent optimism quickly changed to dire 
despair. But McClellan and his main aides were even more up¬ 
set; their troops would soon come by sea to the Peninsula. This 
new naval behemoth endangered the whole operation. If the 
Confederates took over the control of the seas, how could the 
Little Napoleon supply his troops? They would be slowly 
starved to nothingness. 

The panic at the National Capital that Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday morning, was even more extraordinary. During 
the day various officers had kept the Navy and War Depart¬ 
ments informed as to these catastrophic developments. Welles 
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took it calmly, but Stanton, in a dither of excited terror, got 
the President to order Welles to telegraph the commander of 
the Monitor not to tarry at Hampton Roads, but to come to 
Washington to protect it. The next morning, when Lincoln and 
his war staff gathered in the study on the second floor of the 
White House looking out over the Potomac, Stanton was jump¬ 
ing up and down with excitement, and kept going to the win¬ 
dow to see if the Merrimac had yet reached close enough to 
Washington to shell the White House. 

“The Merrimac,” he shouted, “will change the whole char¬ 
acter of the war. She will destroy seriatim every naval vessel; 
she will lay all the cities on the seaboard under contribution. I 
shall immediately recall Burnside; Port Royal must be aban¬ 
doned. I will notify the governors and municipal authorities in 
the North to take instant measures to protect their harbors.” 
“F inall y, however, the storm quieted down, and that night news 
came that all was well at Hampton Roads. 

And in truth all was well, and due to a strange little craft 
that lives in history as “a cheesebox on a raft.” It was the 
Monitor, which had left Brooklyn Wednesday, hoping to be 
able to get to Hampton Roads before the Merrimac was fin¬ 
ished, and to steam right up to dry dock and destroy the Con¬ 
federate ship before she came off the ways. Ericsson s new idea 
was 124 feet long, 34 feet wide. Her boiler was iron-riveted to 
the frames, her top speed being but five knots. The hull was of 
a ferryboat type and her deck, which was but a foot above the 
water line, was covered with half-inch iron plates to protect 
her against plunging fire. In the center was a huge turret—the 
cheesebox—20 feet in diameter, pivoted and thus able to be 
turned in any direction by engine power. The single smoke 
stack could be taken down, the propeller was under the over¬ 
hanging aft, all of the propulsive machinery was beneath the 
water line. The two 11-inch smoothbores, her full battery, were 
near the center of gravity of the ship. The commander of this 
strange new craft was Lieutenant John L. Worden, a sturdy 
sea fighter and his crew was only of 58 men. 

The Monitor had a rough time at sea. At one time, off Cape 
Henry, it seemed as if she might founder from shipping too 
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much water through her hawses. But she weathered it and 
reached Newport News about eight Saturday night. The 
Washington order was deliberately undelivered, and the 
Monitor cleared for action. 

The Merrimac’s commander and crew slept well that night. 
Worden and his men had no sleep since leaving New York 
harbor. At dawn that Sunday morning smoke was observed 
from both sides of the Roads. The Merrimac came out to finish 
the job so well begun the afternoon before. But another ship 
was steaming straight for the mastodon. The two got closer 
and closer, and about eight o’clock began to batter at one 
another. The Monitor had two guns and sent off a salvo about 
once every seven minutes. The Merrimac would loose her 
broadside at three minutes’ intervals. 

The heavy shells hit the targets but nothing happened. The 
Federal shot would bounce right off the Merrimac s sloping 
casement. There was nothing on the Monitor to be gotten at 
except the rounded turret. Several hours’ steady shooting did 
little damage. Had the Monitors gunnery been better, had she 
aimed low at the unprotected water line, the Merrimac could 
have been put out of commission. As it was, one shell pene¬ 
trated and Admiral Buchanan was slightly wounded and Lieu¬ 
tenant Catesby Jones took charge. A little later he asked the 
gunnery officer, “Why won’t you fire?” and the latter answered: 
“I find I can do her about as much damage by snapping my 
thumb at her every two-and-a-half minutes.” 

Then both ships tried to ram one another. While neither suc¬ 
ceeded, in the passage a Merrimac shell went through the 
Monitors turret slit, and the burning powder temporarily 
blinded Worden. Thereupon his Executive Officer veered off 
the ship, to take stock of things. In twenty minutes the Moni¬ 
tor returned to the fray but by that time the Merrimac had 
experienced more engine trouble and steamed back to Norfolk. 
The battle was over. Never again did the two meet in combat. 

There is a postscript to the story. The Merrimac was repaired 
and Commodore Josiah Tattnall relieved Buchanan. In a short 
while the shore operations of the Army of the Potomac, on 
its way up the Peninsula, led to Norfolk’s evacuation. Nothing 
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could be done to save the Menimac and, on May 11, Tattnall 
blew her up. 

The story of the capture of New Orleans is, in its human 
qualities, even more gripping than that involved in the struggle 
at Hampton Roads. On the Confederate side it is a record of 
diffusion of command and poor use of military resources. On 
the Union side it reveals the genius with which an iron man 
used wooden ships. 

In essence, David G. Farragut captured New Orleans 
through the power of his strategic mind and the firmness of his 
indomitable will. By race Farragut was a Spaniard, by birth a 
Southerner. His father, an adventurous seafaring man, came to 
America from the Minorcas in the 1790s, eventually pushed 
across the Southern Smokies and established a home a few 
miles south, of Knoxville, in East Tennessee. There, the year 
before the turn of the century, Farragut was bom, and in that 
frontier fringe he had his early schooling. But his father moved 
to New Orleans and went back to the sea. In 1811, the son 
solicited appointment as a midshipman in the Navy of the 
United States. When granted, he was posted to the Essex, of 
which swashbuckling Commodore David Porter was com¬ 
mander. During the naval War of 1812 the young officer 
learned in the school of battle, and trod a gundeck of blood 
and sand in the famous frigate battle off Valparaiso. 

Thenceforward the service was chiefly peacetime; even the 
war with Mexico, with its bombardment of Vera Cruz, did little 
to advance promotion. At the time of Sumter, Farragut was at 
Norfolk, a captain awaiting orders for employment at sea, and 
apprehensive that his Southern birth would cause the Depart¬ 
ment at Washington to pass him by. His secession-bound fel¬ 
low officers at Norfolk sought to persuade him to “go with his 
State,” but in vain. “Mind what I tell you,” he said to one such 
solicitation; “you fellows will catch the devil before you get 
through with this business.” And he promptly moved to New 
York State, reporting to the Navy Department that he was 
“ready for duty.” The first assigned him was that of being a 
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member of the Naval Retiring Board, in session in New York, 
where he must try and retire his peers on the charge of old 
age. And here he was all that Spring, Summer and Fall. 

During this time things had not been going so well with the 
Federal blockading squadron in the Gulf. Commodore Mer- 
vine, its first commander, had his wind up, let himself be 
pushed about off the Passes of the Mississippi, and young Com¬ 
mander David D. Porter, stormy petrel son of Farragut’s first 
chief, took charge of the station. While blockading the South¬ 
west Passes with the Powhatan, his vivid, imaginative mind 
and uncontrollable energy must have outlet; so Porter began 
collecting all the information he could about the lower Missis¬ 
sippi and the defenses of New Orleans. He sent ships up the 
river, had soundings made, set up an unofficial spy service for 
reports as to Confederate defense plans. By the Autumn he 
convinced himself that, properly set up, and with a supporting 
military force, the Navy could take New Orleans. 

Once Porter had sold himself on this number one idea, he 
undertook to persuade the authorities at Washington to em¬ 
brace it. Porter knew that he himself was too junior in rank 
to command such a major enterprise. But he knew and loved 
Farragut, and thought him the man to use. Soon the squadron’s 
dispatch boats began carrying hints and details to Welles and 
Fox at Washington. Then Porter himself took a convenient 
sick-leave and went to the Capital to sell his bill of goods. 

Now it happened that Lincoln did not entirely trust Porter 
and Father Gideon had reservations. But such was the force 
and the inescapable weight of his presentation that his plan 
was adopted—and Farragut along with it. 

The President ordered the Secretary of War to prepare a 
force of 18,000 soldiers, with needful arms and stores, to ac¬ 
company the squadron, and Massachusetts’ Militia General, 
Ben Butler, was put in command. Farragut eagerly accepted 
the commission, sailed from Hampton Roads February 2,1862, 
arriving at Ship Island, off the Passes, eighteen days later. 

The reinforced squadron had real power. Its heaviest con¬ 
tingent was of four screw sloops, the Hartford, Farragut’s 24- 
gun flagship; the Pensacola, 23 guns; the Brooklyn, 22, and the 
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Richmond, 24. There was a side-wheeler, the Mississippi, of 
17 g uns , three steam corvettes of the Powhatan class, and nine 
2-gun gunboats. Its total of 154 guns could give a broadside of 
93. Over half of its battery was of 9-inch smoothbores, or 
better. Then too there were twenty schooners, cut down to 
mortar boats and made a separate flotilla under Porter, to¬ 
gether with three old ferries and other minor craft. 

No sooner was this force off the Passes and shaken together 
than the Admiral began the first and perhaps biggest job, 
getting them over the bar. Almost without exception every big 
ship stuck on the bar. The Powhatan had to unload all her guns 
and heavy weights before being gotten over, and the Colorado 
could not be gotten over at all, the effort to do so costing a 
fortnight’s delay. 

A good deal of the time was taken in preparatory measures 
to equip die squadron for its batde job. Howitzers were 
mounted in the fighting tops, which were given boiler iron 
protection against sharpshooters. The rigging was all stripped. 
Chain cables were draped over the hulls to protect boilers, 
engines and steering machinery. The sides were smeared with 
mud to make them hard to see at night. The mortar flotilla 
schooners were camouflaged with limbs of trees. Farragut, a 
firm believer in the efficacy of good gunnery and well-trained 
gun crews, had several vigorous sessions of target practice. 
Then finally all was ready for the attack. 

What were the Southrons doing in New Orleans through 
these months of Federal preparation for attack? They knew 
the dispatch of the expedition, they knew the squadrons’ cross¬ 
ing the bar, and they knew the vital value of New Orleans, a 
city of 168,000 people and the key to the Mississippi’s com¬ 
mand. 

Their chief trouble was not lack of knowledge but lack of 
unified and effective command. Once again President Davis 
seemed not to have been able to let his right hand know what 
his left hand did; indeed, one might almost say that sometimes 
the little finger and the thumb on the same hand were ignqrant 
of the other’s motion. 

The Confederate naval commander on the spot was Captain 
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John K. Mitchell, of high rank in the old Navy but slow in 
mind, uncertain in decision, and soon to show himself no 
fighting man. None the less, Mallory, with Davis’s approval, 
put him at the head of the flotilla there. 

The naval establishment was split between the Commodore 
of the fleet in being and the Naval Constructor in charge of a 
fleet to be. One could not give the other orders. Requests had 
to go to Richmond for action to be taken on them. 

New Orleans had some first-rate dockyards, Mallory needed 
ironclads of real power and force, and ordered two built at 
the Louisiana yards. Work was started, but there were strikes 
of workmen and tedious delays in getting engines. When Far- 
ragut started up the river, the chief of these, the Louisiana, 
had sixteen heavy guns, and on completion would have been a 
magnificent floating fortress. But she had no engines, and all 
the Confederates could do with her was to make her a floating 
battery and tow her to the shore at Fort St. Philip. 

A second split command was the army. New Orleans fell 
geographically within the Department of General Albert Sid¬ 
ney Johnston, the commander of the West. His headquarters, 
first at Bowling Green, Kentucky, were moved after Donelson 
to Nashville and then further south. While Davis thought him 
probably the ablest officer he had, still he tried to run the 
defense of New Orleans by telegraph from Richmond. So, 
while Johnston was technically responsible, actually he did 
not have the power that went with the responsibility. The army 
commander of the district was General Holmes, the one on the 
spot was Mansfield Lovell. Neither then measured up as the 
head of a field army. 

Then there were other elements of disunity in the defense 
efforts. The State of Louisiana wanted to have its own finger 
in the pie. The Governor established a Home Guard on land, 
and a "River Defense Squadron” on the water, the job of which 
was “to show the naval officers how to fight.” 

The chief obstacles to mounting the Mississippi were the 
Confederate fortifications below the city. The river flows 
southerly from New Orleans until about 20 miles above the 
Passes, where it takes a sharp curve like the bend of a knee. 
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first to the northeast, and then after a mile or so turning south 
again. On the top of the knee was Fort St. Philip and on its 
under side Fort Jackson, both old fortifications now used 
by the secessionists. 

By compass the latter was due south of Fort St. Philip and 
only 800 yards away. These forts had 109 cannons, but 56 of 
them were old 24-pounders of the vintage of the War of 1812; 
of the rest only fifteen were guns of the day and but two were 
first-rate 7-inch rifles. The Confederates had been strangely 
indolent in reequipping these old forts. 

The Confederates, however, did undertake to construct a 
barrier across the river between the forts. This is a device that 
seems always to appeal to unlearned minds, but which gen¬ 
erally fails to stop good fighting admirals. In any event, the 
Southern authorities built large rafts of cypress logs and 
anchored them in line across the river. Between the rafts were 
stretched many heavy chains that had been brought from the 
captured Pensacola Navy Yard. Soon after these were put up, 
driftwood broke the boom, and then heavy schooners were 
substituted for the rafts. In addition, the Confederates had a 
weak flotilla of eleven steamers and a floating battery. 

Farragut sent a coast surveying party right up to the knee, 
to tr ian gulate the river and set flags for the mortar schooners. 
These then advanced and anchored, and at ten o’clock in the 
morning of April 18, the bombardment of the two forts began. 
For the next six days, a heavy mortar shell was hurled every 
ten minutes. 

This plunging fire on the forts was both interdiction and de¬ 
struction; after it the garrisons had no further effective ca¬ 
pacity to resist. 

The main problem remaining was the river barrier boom. A 
brave naval lieutenant asked the privilege of breaking it. Tak¬ 
ing two small sloops, he went forward, boarded the hulks, 
slipped their anchor chains and got above them. Then with the 
combined force of the current and full steam ahead, his craft 
hit the barrier chains and snapped them. Now the river was 
opened for Farragut to go ahead. Incidentally, the defenders 
had no ships on the spot to stop such an expectable thrust. 
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On April 23, the squadron moved up the river and at two 
o’clock the next morning passed the barrier. The first division 
moved by without difficulty, then came Farragut in the Hart¬ 
ford with the second. The forts opened with everything they 
had, which was little. Then fireboats came down the river, and 
attached themselves to the sides of the Federal ships, several of 
which soon were aflame. 

There was a momentary panic, and the Admiral shouted: 
“Don’t flinch from that fire, boys! There is hotter fire than that 
for those who don’t do their duty!” Then he mused to himself 
“My God, is it to end in this way?” 

By this time, however, pumps had been manned and water 
put on the flames, which were brought under control and the 
ships swept on by the broken boom and the futile forts. By then 
all the Confederate defending fleet except the floating battery 
Louisiana and two cotton-clad side-wheelers had been sunk or 
burned. Within a few hours Farragut was before New Orleans, 
and on April 28 the old flag went up again above the Mint. A 
few days later, transports arrived with Ben Butler and 17,000 
soldiers. The Union held the Crescent City of the South. Well 
might the Confederate Secretary of War exclaim that New 
Orleans’ loss was “the crowning stroke of adverse fortune.” 


For the next two years there was no major fleet battle be¬ 
tween Union and Confederate Navies. The Mississippi was the 
scene of struggle between the river tinclads, and of expeditions 
by Farragut’s fleet to bombard Confederate shore batteries. 
On the coast, the blockading squadrons became increasingly 
efficient in intercepting blockade runners. Likewise they made 
several attempts to reduce Charleston by bombardment, all in 
vain; and to close the Savannah River, which they did. There 
were a few single ship duels, but the drama of the war at sea 
had shifted elsewhere. 

Now the accent was on the destruction of the merchant ships 
of the United States. And in this, there was truly amazing 
achievement. Raphael Semmes became the outst andin g Con¬ 
federate naval hero. A stout captain in the old Navy, he showed 
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genius in the Secession service. His first command was the 
Sumter, a 500-ton Havana trader transformed into man-of-war. 
In the Summer of 1861 he slipped through the Federal block¬ 
ade off the Mississippi passes and got to work. 

The task which had been assigned him was not to attack 
Union warships but to cripple the commerce of the Federal 
Nation by capturing its merchant vessels. His weapon, there¬ 
fore, was torch rather than broadside, and right well did he 
employ it. They called him a pirate for burning most of the 
ships he took—there were no open Confederate ports into 
which he could send them with prize crew. Aside from his de¬ 
struction of Union shipping, which was legitimate under the 
circumstances, from first to last Admiral Semmes strictly fol¬ 
lowed the usages of war. His first vessel had good luck in elud¬ 
ing Federal pursuers, and fair fortune in her captures. But off 
Gibraltar Federal men-of-war lay in lurk for her, escape was 
impossible and the Sumter was laid up and sold. 

We have seen elsewhere the controversy over British negli¬ 
gence in permitting the Alabama to sail, ostensibly on a trial 
trip, but actually to be put in commission as a commerce 
raider. Off the Azores, in mid-August, 1862, the vessel had guns 
and equipment transshipped to her, and Semmes commissioned 
her as a Confederate Naval craft. His crew was largely British, 
but his officers were vigorous Southrons. From August 20 on, 
Semmes and his Alabama showed what a commerce raider 
could do. 

He ranged the seas: the North Atlantic, the waters of the 
West Indies, the route of the traders with South America, 
around the Cape of Good Hope, thence to the Straits of Sunda, 
and even to East Indian waters. But wherever she went, the 
Alabama made captures and burned them. His exploits, to¬ 
gether with those of Maffitt in the Florida and a few others, 
brought the puissant pre-war merchant marine of the United 
States almost to extinction. 

Nineteen Confederate cruisers actually captured 258 Federal 
prizes, of which the Alabama took 68. This direct damage, 
however, was infinitely less than the indirect one. The year be¬ 
fore the war began, two-thirds of New York’s foreign trade was 
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handled in American ships. But when the commerce raiders 
grew active, ship owners flocked to transfer their vessels from 
American to foreign—generally to British—registry. By 1865, 
over three-fourths of the ships visiting New York flew foreign 
flags. 

In the S umm er of 1864, the Alabama came into European 
waters and sought permission to go into drydock for scraping 
and repairs. The French authorities, now chary of Confederate 
chances of success, and nervous as to Maximilian in Mexico, 
were loath to act. Before she got refitted, a Federal cruiser, of 
the same general tonnage and armament, the Kearsarge, came 
seeking her. Undaunted, Semmes came into the Roads and on 
June 19 the two fought. The antagonists circled one another for 
many mil es. Semmes’ gunnery was not good, his ammunition 
did not always explode. One shell which lodged in the Federal 
ship’s stemport, and did not explode, would have sunk her had 
it burst. Winslow, the Union captain, had chain over his en¬ 
gines and other vital parts. At length the Alabama was sent to 
the bottom. An English yacht saved most of her crew. 

The only other conspicuous success as a raider, the Florida , 
likewise came off British ways and was commissioned over the 
bitter protest of Minister Adams. When building, she was 
called the Oreto. She escaped early in 1862, went to Nassau, 
where guns, ammunition and supplies were put aboard and 
Captain J. N. Maffitt put her in commission as a Confederate 
ship of war. Her career was colorful, her captures many. 

Perhaps the most interesting episode connected with the 
Florida was the exploit of one of her prizes, the Clarence . 
Maffitt put Lieutenant Read on her, with a crew, and sent her 
out as another commerce destroyer. Read was full of daring 
and resource. Soon he transferred his flag to another but better 
prize, the Tacony, and then finally to the Archer, with which 
he harried the upper New England coast, taking ten prizes and 
raiding the Portland harbor. The alarm on the coast was tre¬ 
mendous, until a heavy force captured the ship and her ad¬ 
venturous master. 

The Florida herself crossed the Atlantic, several times, finally 
refitted at Brest and then, in 1863, headed for the South Ameri- 
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can coast. In October, she called at the Brazilian port of Bahia. 
No sooner had she moored and much of her crew gone on 
shore-leave than the Federal Wachusett entered the harbor, 
ranged alongside her and opened fire. 

Taken by surprise in a neutral port, the ranking officer still 
on board the Florida surrendered, the Wachusett hastily put a 
tow line on board and pulled her out of the harbor. 

The Brazilians pursued ineffectively, and then made diplo¬ 
matic protests. Eventually Washington disavowed Collins’ act 
as one of undue zeal and ordered the Florida’s return to Bahia. 
But by some mysterious chance the ship sank in Hampton 
Roads. 

It was in August, 1864, that the next major engagement of 
the Federal fleet with Confederate naval defenders took place. 
The field of battle was Mobile Bay and, as at New Orleans, the 
attacker was Farragut. The port of Mobile was thirty miles 
from the mouth of the Bay, and by the Summer of 1862 it was 
the only port on the Gulf to which blockade runners could gain 
useful entry to the Confederacy. True enough, several Texas 
ports, including Galveston and Brownsville, were still open. 
But the Mississippi River was substantially closed, and supplies 
landed in Mexico or Texas could seldom be transported, even 
by stealth at night, across the river to do service to the em¬ 
battled armies in the east. Farragut had long desired to close 
the Bay. Grant and Sherman had at one time thought of a 
military movement through Alabama, to take it from the land 
side, but the Atlanta campaign had diverted their employment 
of forces. Now Farragut determined to go after it from the sea. 

His Gulf Squadron was strongly reinforced, now totaling 
eighteen ships, four being monitors, seven wooden ships dis¬ 
placing over a thousand tons, and the Brooklyn double that. 
He kept his flag on the Hartford, and on August 5, his fleet 
entered Mobile Bay. Each major vessel had, lashed to her side, 
a smaller craft which could carry her out of the engagement if 
the enemy’s guns disabled her. 

The Bay itself was spottily shallow in its northern portions, 
but near tie mouth was navigable enough. On the eastern cape 
stood Fort Morgan, an old-timer hastily made useful by the de- 
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fenders. There were two forts on the west, Gaines and Powell, 
not up to Morgan in broadside or field of fire. To add to this, 
the Confederates had a magnificent ram, the Tennessee, the 
best of their constructions but unfortunately suffering, like the 
others, with faulty engines likely to go dead in a pinch. Like¬ 
wise her steering gear was unprotected. She had six fine Brooke 
rifles, and if in motion was a powerful foe. Her commander was 
the same Franklin Buchanan who had had the renamed Mer- 
rimac at Hampton Roads two years before. He had three other 
more ordinary craft. The Confederates likewise had mined the 
channels somewhat skillfully. 

There was disaster at the outset: The monitor Tecumseh was 
quickly sunk by torpedo. The Brooklyn signaled danger, the 
Federal fleet huddled together, a fine target for the Fort 
Morgan batteries. But Farragut forced the Hartford to the 
front, climbed high in the rigging himself and was lashed to 
the shrouds. Pushing ahead, he passed the Brooklyn and en¬ 
tered the Bay, others followed in his wake. Now the fleet en¬ 
countered the great ram, which shot her broadsides intrepidly, 
at closer and closer quarters. Alas, her fuses were not too good 
and the ammunition often missed fire. Even so, she hopelessly 
crippled the Oneida, which was towed away. 

Once in the Bay, and out of range of the guns of the forts, 
the fleet gathered about the flagship. Now the Confederate 
ram came up again; the Federal ships tried to ram her, one 
after another, but vainly, all the while pouring in a hot fire. At 
length a shot demolished her exposed steering gear, others 
knocked down her smokestack, and she was completely out of 
control. Then the Tennessee surrendered, and Farragut had 
won the battle of Mobile Bay. 

The city itself did not fall for nine months longer; indeed, 
on the day of Johnstons surrender at Greensboro a hot shore 
battle was being fought there. But from August onward Mobile 
Bay was no longer a haven for blockade ru n ners. And that 
doughty warrior of the sea. Admiral Farragut, had gathered 
new and imperishable honors for himself. 

While the Tennessee surrendered, the Southrons had but one 
ram remaining, the Albemarle, based up the Roanoke River, 
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off the North Carolina coast. In the Spring of 1864 she had sunk 
a Federal blockader, had helped a successful Confederate land 
operation leading to Plymouth’s recapture, and now was get¬ 
ting ready for further blows. But a daring Union Naval Lieu¬ 
tenant, W. B. Cushing, prepared an expedition to destroy her. 
He went up the river, in a launch, at night, drove the frail craft, 
with torpedo attached, at the ram and sank her. It was among 
the bravest exploits of the war. This substantially ended ihe 
Confederate naval war. 


In appraising this record of the effective employment of sea 
power by the Federal Navy, it should be kept in mind that, 
had the Confederates had a little better engineering facilities— 
or a little more diplomatic luck—the story might have been less 
fortunate for the North. 

Suppose that, in February, 1862, the Merrimac had had good 
engines and a little less draft. In type she was definitely su¬ 
perior to the Monitor class. In after years, the course of naval 
development was along her line, until today the ship of the 
line of battle, or “battle wagon,” is nearing 50,000-ton displace¬ 
ment. Had the Confederate ironclad gotten at the Monitor the 
next day and sunk her; had she or her prototypes destroyed the 
Union wooden fleets, the raising of the blockade would prob¬ 
ably have brought victory to the South. 

Along this same line of thought, if at the time Farragut 
crossed the bar and came up the Mississippi, in April, 1862, 
the Confederate Louisiana had had engines in her, instead of 
being only a floating raft, the Federal fleet might have been 
sent to the bottom, and the first great stroke for opening the 
river and splitting the Confederacy could have been foiled. 

Then again, if the two great ocean-crossing ironclad rams 
that Bulloch was having built in Britain had gotten away in 
1863, and sunk the blockading fleet off Charleston, likewise it 
might have been a different story. For these were the behe¬ 
moths of the day, and probably no Federal ship then extant 
could have battered or withstood them. It was a little different, 
a little too late, when the badly-engined Tennessee did battle 
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with Farragut’s fleet in Mobile Bay. At that, had her motive 
power been in good shape and had her steering gear been 
protected, she probably would have sunk half or more of the 
Farragut flotilla. 

Given the destruction of main Federal fleets and the lifting 
of the blockade, certainly there would have been immediate 
replenishment from abroad of the South’s military deficiencies 
and of her greatest needs for railroad engines, rails, etc. Prob¬ 
ably, until early 1864, there also might have been recognition 
of her independence by France and Britain. None of these 
events occurred, however, and the Union naval record re¬ 
mains to this day the outstanding Federal achievement in the 
four years’ war. 



Chapter X 


THRUST AND PARRY IN THE WEST 


A dmiral Farragut’s magnificent move up the Mississippi, 
and the capture of New Orleans, gave great delight to 
L President Lincoln, and the people of the North. For it 
was essential to the success of succeeding phases of the cam¬ 
paign for winning the West—a campaign that already was 
being recognized as the really critical problem that must be 
solved if the Federal Union were to be made whole again. 

That first Sunday night after Sumter was fired upon, and 
Lincoln had been confronted with the actuality of war, he had 
asked Stephen A. Douglas to visit him at the White House, and 
the two had pondered together the military necessities of the 
future. The Little Giant emphasized to him the dominating 
geographical importance of the Mississippi River, which cut in 
twain the territory of the Western States, and likewise the 
high military availability of its major tributaries to the South¬ 
east, the Tennessee and the Cumberland, long fingers reaching 
into the very heart and the vitals of the Confederacy. 

Lincoln gave first attention to holding as many as possible 
of the Border States, moving understandingly and surely in 
the fields of political psychology of which he was such a 
master. These soon bore fruit; Kentucky was held safe and 
Missouri redeemed from a secessionist Governor. 

The Missouri experience, however, did not prove nearly so 
happy a one as that in “the Dark and Bloody Battleground,” 
because in the former Lincoln made use of some political gen¬ 
erals who proved poor men in organizing and fighting the war. 

160 
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After a few turbulent months, Henry W. Halleck was put on 
the job. 

He was a general in the old Army, with a considerable 
reputation as a student of the military strategy of Napoleon’s 
campaigns. Indeed, just about that time he had finished a 
translation, annotation and comment upon the work of one of 
Napoleon’s most ardent aides and students, Jomini “On the Art 
of War.” Halleck did a little better than his predecessor. His 
Department extended over the entire trans-Mississippi region 
and likewise to the east of that river to central Kentucky. 

In the eastern part of that State, with headquarters at Louis¬ 
ville, was another commander, William Tecumseh Sherman, a 
veteran of the Mexican War who had left the Army and just 
preceding the outbreak of hostilities had been Commandant 
of the Louisiana Military Institute at Baton Rouge. 

Sherman stemmed out of the old New England strain of 
Roger Sherman. His parents had moved into the Western Re¬ 
serve of Ohio, and there Sherman was bom. He was little more 
than an infan t when his parents died and he was adopted by 
Thomas Ewing, whose daughter Ellen he later married. 

Needless to say, Ellen’s attitude to her army husband had its 
deep impress on his career and character. She was devoted to 
him; not only was she an affectionate wife but more, she loved 
him deeply. And yet there was a large lack of understanding. 
She never could escape the feeling that her father was a much 
greater man than her husband; and this color to her sub¬ 
conscious mind led to much unhappiness on “Gump’s” part. 

While Sherman did the best he could to establish a comfort¬ 
able home for Ellen and the children, the circumstances of 
army assignment and army pay did not conduce to a domestic 
establishment in any way comparable to the Ewing home at 
Lancaster, Ohio. And no wonder, for there the atmosphere was 
cultured, loving and serene. So she was always paying long 
visits there. 

Sherman often got in trouble; someone once said that living 
with him was “like living with a bumble bee. And Ellen was a 
lioness in time of trouble. She would move up like George 
Thomas in battle; she would tackle politicians, generals, Hal- 
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leek, Lincoln himself, to get justice for her husband, and often 
contributed vitally to doing so. 

At First Bull Run, Sherman commanded the brigade of Reg¬ 
ulars which charged Henry’s House Hill. He was a close friend 
of General Robert Anderson, the Kentuckian who had com¬ 
manded and surrendered Sumter and had been made a North¬ 
ern hero by that exploit. Late in the Summer of 1861, Lincoln 
ordered Anderson out to command in eastern Kentucky, and 
the latter asked that Sherman go with him as his second. Soon 
after the headquarters were established, Anderson sickened 
and later died and Sherman became the commander of the 
Department. It proved a short-lived responsibility. 

The trouble was that Sherman’s mind was too sharp, his 
sight into the future too profound, to seem sensible to the pub¬ 
lic feeling of the moment. He could foresee a long and devas¬ 
tating war, taking not weeks but years, not raw levies but vet¬ 
erans, and calling not for a handful of brigades but for several 
hundred thousand men. Moreover, he did not hesitate to say 
what he thought. 

About the turn of the year he let himself be interviewed by 
a newspaper correspondent, and said that the Army of the 
West would need to be at least of 200,000 men. Upon this he 
was reviled as an insane man and his removal was demanded. 
Indeed, for a few weeks he himself felt off balance, resigned as 
Commander and went to St. Louis to do a subordinate job in 
Halleck’s office. His place was taken by Don Carlos Buell, a 
good organizer but a man who had not enough capacity of de¬ 
cision for command. One of Buell’s first Brigade Commanders 
was a Virginian, George H. Thomas, of whom more will be 
heard anon. 

The first actual vigorous encounter in eastern Kentucky was 
at Mill Springs, not far above Cumberland Gap and the eastern 
Tennessee border. A strong Confederate column led by Gen¬ 
eral Felix Zollicoffer was met there and repulsed by the stal¬ 
wart Thomas. With this, hostilities in central and eastern Ken¬ 
tucky suspended for several months. 

Now we turn again to developments further West. As good 
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a starting place as any is the little northern town of Galena, 
Illinois, where Jesse Grant ran a combination hardware store 
and tannery yard. Helping him in that task was an ex-army son 
who had left the service in the ’Fifties, had not done well in 
civil life and now was a sort of pensioner on his father’s bounty. 

This son, bom at Point Pleasant, Ohio, near Cincinnati, in 
1 822, was given at christening the name of Hiram Ulysses, but 
is known in history as U. S. Grant. The father managed to 
wangle a West Point appointment for the son. The authorities 
at the United States Military Academy put him down on the 
record not as H. U. but as U. S. Grant, and government mis¬ 
takes were quite hard to amend and correct in the early Forties 
of the last century. U. S. it was, and Grant later gave himself 
a new middle name—Simpson—to match the S that was 
given him. 

Be all this as it may, he muddled his way through the close- 
order drill and higher mathematics and the Bonaparte-based 
military tactics taught at the Academy. Then he went to the 
Mexican War a lieutenant in the Quartermaster Corps, and his 
war record was indifferent. Grant then moved from Indian post 
to In dian post, and to California and to St. Louis, where he 
met and married Julia Dent. It was a time of slow promotion, 
stupid duty, heavy drinking and loose ends. Certain clouds 
appeared on his record and he resigned from the Army. In any 
event, the firing on Sumter found Grant a civilian at Galena^ 
His family was living there, poor and quite embittered. “Lyss,” 
as they called him, had been a failure and they did not forbear 
to tell him so. 

Now things happened fast. Yates, the Governor of Illinois, a 
vigorous Lincoln Republican, acted promptly to raise that 
State’s quota of troops under the President’s call. He needed 
officers for a regiment to be raised around Galena, and thought 
' of Grant as a man who might rate as a drill master for the raw 
recruits. Grant jumped at the job. 

Soon he was more than drill master. He became colonel of 
the regiment, and then by natural process was made the com¬ 
mander of an infantry brigade. He drilled the boys in the mud 
and the dust and slowly made soldiers out of them. They were 
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moved down to “Egypt,” the name then given the far-southern 
part of Illin ois around Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. 

It was a most strategic spot in relation to the eastern tribu¬ 
taries of the Mississippi—the Ohio, Tennessee and Cumber¬ 
land. These stretch out as the far-reaching fingers of a mighty- 
hand, the wrist being between Cairo and Paducah, the thumb 
r unnin g up the Ohio deep into Western Virginia, the two index 
fingers—the Cumberland and the Tennessee—reaching deep 
into Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. If only 
these watercourses could be correctly handled, they would be 
ready-made f unn els for an invasion that would trisect the Old 
South. 

Keep in mind, too, that the Civil War began at a time when 
the Iron Horse had not yet replaced the river dolphin as the 
major means of transportation within and between great sec¬ 
tions. Railroad building had burgeoned in the ’Fifties, but it 
still was the day of steamboats, side-wheelers, stem-paddlers, 
shallow drafts, flat-bottomed crafts. These made the interior 
waterways highly useful for the burdens of peace and the prob¬ 
lems of war. 


Soon after First Bull Run, the authorities at Washington 
got actively at work on river fleets in the West. It began as an 
Army, not a Navy matter, but the latter loaned Commodore 
John Rodgers to Fremont, and the buying and building of a 
flotilla began. Among those to whom tire Commodore turned 
was James B. Eads, a St. Louis shipbuilder, engineer and me¬ 
chanical genius. Soon the Eads yards were crammed with old 
side- and stem-wheelers being converted into ironclads, and 
new ones being built. Early in September Flag Officer A. H. 
Foote relieved Rodgers, but this transfer only intensified the 
vigor of the preparation. 

The consequence was the launching of a fleet of seven “tin- 
clads,” 175 feet long, 51% feet beam, a 35° slope to the boiler 
iron used to plate the sides, and with stem paddles. These were 
the DeKalb, Carondelet, Cincinnati , Louisville, Mound City,, 
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Cairo and Pittsburg, and Foote thought—and fought—them as 
first-rate craft. Here was a mobile hitting power that gave the 
Federals a chance to act. 

The Confederates had early established themselves at Co¬ 
lumbus, Ky., a Mississippi River port not far south of the junc¬ 
tion of the Ohio with that stream. Under Albert Sidney John¬ 
ston’s directions. Bishop (galvanized into general) Leonidas 
Polk had begun die fortification of the river, so as to dominate 
the Missouri side as well, and had trumped up a small fleet as 
auxiliaries. 

Grant had now been at Cairo since mid-Summer, and was 
becoming impatient to try out his troops in actual field opera¬ 
tions. Reports came to him that probably an effective foray 
could be made on a Confederate camp at Belmont, Mo., across 
the river from Columbus. Halleck’s permission was secured, 
Foote ran the Confederate batteries with his gunboats. Grant 
landed about 3,000 men. But the operation was inconclusive, 
the Federal recruits were too raw to show attack cohesion. 
Grant reembarked them and returned to Cairo, pleased with 
the experience if not the result. Foote’s daring was the most 
notable item of the Belmont record. 

This taste of action whetted the appetites of both Grant and 
Foote. Their ambitions turned to a deep invasion, a move 
against Fort Henry, on the Tennessee, and Fort Donelson, on 
the Cumberland only thirteen miles away. They worked on the 
plan, figured the necessary forces and again Halleck gave his 
consent; indeed, Sherman gives him credit for probably having 
initiated the idea, though others dispute this, according the 
palm to Grant and Foote. 

On February 2, 1862, the flotilla of four gunboats with ac¬ 
companying transports started up the Tennessee. En route 
they encountered a flood, and became vastly apprehensive that 
they had been foiled. On the contrary, however, the flood wa¬ 
ters detached the mines the Confederates had moored in the 
channels, these floated by and were fended off the fleet. The 
Federals went on up the river, the Confederate fort was poorly 
situated for resistance, its guns could not be effectively sited 
on the fleet, and Henry surrendered. 
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Its garrison of 3,500 men had in the meantime marched east¬ 
ward to swell the forces at Donelson. Grant did not hesitate to 
follow. Foote was sent back down the Tennessee, to ascend the 
Ohio and then the Cumberland, but Grant himself went over¬ 
land. 

There, on the night of February 13, the attack on Donelson 
began. Foote had brought his flotilla up, but the Southrons 
put on a stouter fight, Foote was wounded and his ships drifted 
down the Cumberland, out of range. It was a near-disaster. 

Donelson was on the west bank of the river, and at a com¬ 
manding height over it. The approaches from' land were care¬ 
fully protected by well-engineered encientes, bastions and bat¬ 
tery positions. In his thrust across the neck of land from Henry, 
Grant had had but 17,000 men, a figure topped by the 20,000 
defenders. By the 16th, however, he had been reinforced to 
27,000 and so had a slight numerical superiority. 

It was not lack of men, but division of authority, that dis¬ 
integrated the Confederate defense. Davis’s commander in the 
West was not there in person; his headquarters had been 
moved from Bowling Green to Nashville. But Albert Sidney 
Johnston had given care to the fortifications, which were com¬ 
petently built, and the troops were first-rate. Among them was 
a brigade of cavalry commanded by a Memphis ex-slave trader 
named Nathan Bedford Forrest; of his penetration of strategy, 
vigor of plan and amazing success of achievement there never 
was the slightest question. 

But Forrest was not tops in authority. Rather, there was a 
sort of triune command, with all the evils that flow therefrom. 
The ranking officer was Gideon J. Pillow, a Tennessean, friend 
of President Polk and brave if inexpert general in the Mexican 
War. Pillow was more politician than planter, and more planter 
than soldier. At this juncture he refused to exercise c omm and. 
Next to him was a Virginian, John B. Floyd. He had been 
Secretary of War for President Buchanan, and at the time of 
Secession parade had been charged—probably unjustly—with 
shifting most of the Army’s guns, ammunition and materiel to 
the South, where the Confederates had seized it. He had been 
indicted for this claimed dereliction, and was completely un- 
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willing to be a Federal prisoner of war. So Floyd, too, resigned 
command. 

The third in line was a Kentuckian, a good Regular, Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, whose later record in the Confederate War 
showed him a fair commander and a first-rate fighting man. 
But be this as it may, he had not received the command at 
Donelson until it was too late. Pillow and Floyd were less in¬ 
terested in defense than departure. They worked it out for both 
to escape up the river, and for Buckner to hold the bag. Dis¬ 
gusted with this ineptness, Forrest withdrew his “crittur com¬ 
pany,” and became a scourge to the Federals. 

Now at last, late on the afternoon of February 15, the Con¬ 
federates had a commander. He determined on a sortie, a 
thrust from the entrenchments, to break through the lines of 
circumvallation and get the garrison to safety. Buckner sensed 
it was not geographic possession, but army in being, that really 
mattered. So about two the afternoon of his first day of com¬ 
mand, a stout column of gray took the river road to pierce the 
besiegers’ lines. 

It was no such hammer blow as Longstreet dealt at Chicka- 
mauga but it had its merits. At the moment Grant was away 
from the lines, conferring with Foote’s flotilla. John A. Mc- 
Clemand, on whom the thrust descended, was an Illinois 
Democratic politician, a Douglasite, ambitious and pliable and 
given to panicky indecision. Buckner’s force had just about 
broken through, but did not know it. Grant heard the guns and 
rushed back. The Confederates did not brush through the thin 
line between them and safety, but went back to their embattle- 
ments. 

That was the end. That night Buckner sent word to Grant: 
What terms would be made for capitulation? The answer 
came, as bold as it was unbased: “Unconditional surrender.” 
Buckner yielded, his 20,000 men gave up, thenceforth Grant’s 
name was emblazoned to the North as “Unconditional Sur¬ 
render” Grant. No wonder Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln’s Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury and later to be his Chief Justice, said in 
pre-anticipation, “the underpinning of the rebellion seems to 
be knocked out from under it.” 
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Certain ripostes to this story demand recital. One is the un¬ 
lovely controversy between Pillow, Floyd and Buckner as to 
the chief responsibility for the Donelson disaster. It was argued 
from February, 1862, until the present. The outcome is incon¬ 
clusive, as it is in most of those controversies, the study of 
which is often fascinating but almost always without the 
needed clarity of resultant conclusion. Witness the case of 
Fitz-John Porter, accused by the boastful and inept Pope of 
chief responsibility for the latter’s collapse at Second Bull Run. 
And again, Stuart’s bootless ride before Gettysburg; Long- 
street’s disobedience to Lee’s commands the second day there; 
Hood’s blunders at Atlanta and at Jonesboro; Hooker’s stupe¬ 
fying—perhaps stupefied—inattention and non-action at a 
Chancellorsvflle that had begun so well. 

These, however, do not illustrate the particular point to the 
Donelson campaign. Grant did not tarry at the captured fort. 
He moved on east, up the Cumberland, to Nashville, the 
Capital of Tennessee. But apparently he forgot Henry W. Hal¬ 
leck, at St. Louis. And there was a man who always had him¬ 
self well in mind, and so was not to be forgotten. Halleck did 
two things almost simultaneously. He telegraphed Lincoln, at 
Washington: “Make Grant, Pope, Buell Major Generals of 
Volunteers; and make me Commanding General in the West. 
This I ask as reward for the capture of Forts Donelson and 
Henry.” But Grant, moving vigorously to Nashville, had not 
been able to send Halleck the customary detailed morning re¬ 
ports as to his army; so Halleck promptly suspended Grant 
from command and put Brigadier General C. F. Smith, a good 
but routine Regular, in charge. All of which he then queru¬ 
lously reported to Washington. And all of the while Halleck 
sat at his desk at St. Louis, rubbed his elbows and thought thin 
thoughts. 

Halleck’s request for a Major Generalcy of Volunteers for 
Buell was but grudging; the latter’s only achievement had been 
by proxy for George H. Thomas at Mill Springs. His urging of 
John Pope had more purpose. Pope had worked with Foote in 
capturing Island No. 10, in the Mississippi, off New Madrid, 
north of Memphis. The inconclusive telegraphic dispatches 
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gave the President no chance to know what manner of man 
Pope might really be. But Lincoln was tired of McClellan’s de¬ 
lays and excuses, wanted someone else in the East, and ordered 
Pope to come there. 

Halleck seemed determined to destroy Grant’s Donelson 
reputation and made use of the flimsy excuse of insufficient 
morning reports to do so. This gave great grief to Grant, but 
did not fully convince Lincoln. 

One of the interesting ifs of Civil War history is this: Had 
it not been for Halleck’s suspension of Grant after Donelson, it 
might have been Grant, not Pope, who would have been 
brought to Washington to take a little of the load of military 
care off the President. But the episode introduced a doubt of 
Grant in Lincoln’s mind, a qualm that remained undissipated 
until after Vicksburg. 


With the capture of Nashville, the Federal invasion of the 
central South reverted to its original line, that of the penetra¬ 
tion by means of the Tennessee Biver. Grant moved his army 
back to the southwest, and it marched up the left bank of the 
Tennessee, accompanied by the repaired river flotilla. 

The objective sought was Corinth, a northern Mississippi 
town where the Memphis and Charleston Railroad crossed the 
Mobile and Ohio. Grant wanted to seize it, so as to interrupt 
Confederate transportation and supply. The tin-clads went up 
the river to bum a railroad bridge near Savannah, but were 
beaten off. Early in April, Grant’s forces reached the heavily 
wooded heights near Pittsburg Landing. Halleck had ordered 
Buell to move from Nashville to join Grant, and the divisions 
of the Army of the Ohio were on the march. 

The river was at flood stage, its backwaters pushing up creek 
mouths and flooding or bogging much of the region. Right at 
the Landing the bluff rises about 70 feet above the river, and 
is cut up by two creeks, to the north the Snake, with its tribu¬ 
tary the Owl, and about three miles south, by Lick Creek. 
About a mile and a half west of the river was Shiloh Church. 
In this triangular area Grant had camped his five divisions 
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and was trying to get them trained for the attack on Corinth, 
eighteen miles to the south. Apparently he did not believe the 
Confederates might attempt to strike, rather than receive, the 
blow. In consequence, the dangerous ground to the southwest, 
between the two creeks, had no protection of entrenchment, 
and the forces on the spot, nearest the enemy, were the rawest 
in Grants army. 

His forces were in five divisions; W. T. Sherman was less 
"insane” than the preceding Fall and Halleck had sent him to 
the front. His men were near Shiloh Church, accustoming 
themselves to camp life, but without resort to the manual of 
the spade. To his right and about half a mile away was B. M. 
Prentiss, some of whose regiments had just joined and received 
a rms — one, indeed, being without ammunition. There was an¬ 
other gap, and then a brigade detached from Sherman, guard¬ 
ing the crossings of Lick Creek. McClemand was posted nearer 
the river and behind Sherman. Back of him was the division 
C. F. Smith had headed until his death; W. H. L. Wallace now 
commanded it. At Crump’s Landing six miles north; was an¬ 
other division, of which Lew Wallace, later famous for “Ben 
Hur,” was in command. Grant himself was at Savannah, seven 
miles north on the east side of the stream. Such was the situa¬ 
tion at dawn Sunday, April 6. 

Now let us turn from Shiloh to Corinth. Since early March 
Albert Sidney Johnston had been out of Nashville, establishing 
new Confederate headquarters at Corinth, where the Ten¬ 
nessee takes its last great bend to move north to the Ohio. 
There troops, supplies, guns and ammunition had been flowing 
from the whole Gulf Coast, with some aid from the South 
Atlantic seaboard. President Davis had determined to make a 
great effort to redeem the disasters at Henry and Donelson, 
and to keep the Mississippi out of enemy hands. 

The sturdy force now coming into being was divided into 
three army corps. Its head was the Kentuckian Johnston, of 
whom Davis said, “if Johnston is not a soldier we have no sol¬ 
diers.” Beauregard was sent from Virginia, to be his second 
in command. His Chief of Staff was Braxton Bragg, an artillery¬ 
man, a veteran of the Mexican War and purportedly one of 
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the best tactical technicians of the South. Bragg, in charge of 
a department in north Florida and the Mobile Bay region, 
was ordered north with troops and guns. Other Confederate 
generals included Leonidas Polk, William J. Hardee and 
John C. Breckinridge. 

The last of March Johnston determined to go forward. First 
he divided the army into three corps, the left led by Polk, the 
center by Bragg and the right by Hardee. The troops were as 
well equipped as they could ever be expected to be. Their or¬ 
ganization into corps, divisions, brigades and regiments had 
been a success—on paper. Johnston held a council of war, and 
at dawn on April 4, the advance began. 

The roads north from Corinth were those of the region, with 
mud bottoms in a season of heavy Spring rains. It did not take 
long for the moving columns to chum them into almost bot¬ 
tomless morasses of mud. On the first day Johnston’s army 
made only about a third of the distance it had expected to 
come. Had Grant been equipped with a good spy service; had 
he taken the trouble to have videttes of cavalry ranging 
around his front, he would have known that a hammer-blow 
was about ready to be dealt. But no news came, Sherman and 
his boys rested in the woods, the great gray columns stalked 
forward a second day, the troops were shaken together a little 
better. They reached the edge of the Shiloh forest late Satur¬ 
day evening, and a final council of war was held in the Gen¬ 
eral’s headquarters tent. Beauregard thought surprise no longer 
possible. But both Johnston and Bragg had their minds made 
up! They would start long before dawn in a battle array and 
open up on the enemy. In the order of battle, however, oc¬ 
curred a typical blunder of military men in the early stages of 
the war. Each corps was ordered to spread into a line across 
the full front, the three corps being placed one behind the 
other. And tins was the formation in which the Confederates 
advanced. 

Be this as it may, the onslaught was compelling. Its advent 
was first notified to the men of Sherman and Prentiss by die 
rush into their lines of rabbits, other small animals and birds 
being driven before the assailants. The thin picket and outpost 
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structure was brushed aside, and in a few moments Confed¬ 
erate fire began to envelop the two divisions. After the initial 
shock of surprise, these fought stubbornly, reinforcements 
came from divisions in the rear and they yielded positions 
slowly. 

The trouble was that they were up in the air and the John¬ 
ston forces swept around their flanks. By mid-morning they 
must fall back rapidly or be destroyed. The terrain was so 
wooded, broken and tangled that the conflict soon became one 
between platoons and companies, at the most, and not regi¬ 
ments. It was a soldiers’ battle, in swamps and gullies, ridges 
and clearings. From no point could the leaders of either army 
get a clear view of the broad field. At length the Federals 
fell back a mile, and their enemies pressed on, thrusting for 
the river bank. 

Sherman took the first brunt of battle. Grant, at Savannah, 
heard the sound of cannon, put down a half-finished cup of 
coffee and rushed by steamer to Pittsburg Landing. Nelson, 
with Buell’s advance division, had reached Savannah and 
Grant ordered him to march up the east bank and cross. At 
the Landing, Grant at once sought to take command and, 
though suffering from a fall from a horse, stationed himself 
where the battle was at its stormiest. Lew Wallace could not 
get his troops up, for the Confederates were athwart his road. 
W. H. L. Wallace, holding “the Hornet’s Nest,” fell mortally 
wounded. Prentiss’ men were surrounded by foes, overpowered 
and captured. Panic, disorganization, discouragement, played 
its part; fleeing soldiers made for the river’s bank and under 
the bluff more than 10,000 gathered, all order gone. 

By sunset the Federals held but one of their positions of 
dawn; this was the ridge near the Landing, to the south of 
which was low, flat, partially flooded land commanded by the 
guns of the river fleet. The Confederates sought repeatedly 
to force the batteries on top. Grant sat on his horse, quiet and 
thoughtful. An officer asked him if the prospect did not begin 
to look gloomy. “Not at all,” he answered. “They can’t force 
our lines around those batteries tonight; it is too late. Delay 
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counts everything with us. Tomorrow we shall attack them 
with fresh troops, and drive them, of course.” 

Within a few minutes fresh troops began to arrive, the fore¬ 
guard of Buell, and before morning it had fully arrived and was 
on the battlefield. But even before Grant’s statement of con¬ 
fidence, two events—accidents would be the better descrip¬ 
tion—had occurred to accord the battered Federals their 
chance to redeem the struggle. 

The first was in consequence of the Johnston organization 
of attack in three lines. In the confrontation, even in the pur¬ 
suit, these became intermingled, so that soldiers from Mis¬ 
sissippi, Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama were mixed into 
incohesive groups without officers they knew. Companies, bat¬ 
talions, regiments, brigades lost their identity, and the soldiers 
no longer had commanders they knew or formations by which 
they could reorganize and renew the attack. This confusion 
badly crippled the onset from late morning: There can be 
almost as much disorganization in victory as in defeat; any 
exploitation of initial success calls for careful organization and 
for the maintenance of combat units. This the Confederates 
did not have in certain vital parts, and at critical times, of the 
onsweep. 

To add to this, about 2:30 that afternoon Johnston was 
wounded. He was arranging an attack when a bullet from a 
fleeing Federal struck his leg, injuring an artery. No surgeon 
was to be had and he bled to death. It was some time before 
Beauregard learned of the calamity and assumed command. 
During the interregnum the Confederate effort lessened, and 
the new commander was reproached, probably unjustly, when 
he failed to renew the energy of the assault. At any event, 
there was perhaps a two-hour period of piecemeal fighting. 
When Beauregard was ready, dusk was at hand, the Federal 
batteries were well posted on the Ridge and well defended. It 
was too formidable a position to be taken in the darkening 
night. 

The Confederates had no reinforcements the next morning 
to match Buell’s brigades. Grant attacked, there was bitter 
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fighting about Shiloh Church, and then that afternoon the 
Southerners sullenly retreated toward Corinth. They had lost 
more than 10,000 dead, wounded and prisoners. The Federals, 
whose losses totaled 13,000, did not pursue. 


There were several epilogues to Shiloh. On the Southern 
side it led to a new black mark against Beauregard in Presi¬ 
dent Davis’s book, although that General’s chief fault seems to 
have been that he was consistently unlucky. It seems never to 
be any merit to a man who uses good judgment, at a time 
when he can only advantage his side of things by taking des¬ 
perate chances almost sure to fail. 

There is but a narrow zone between madness and genius. 
Sherman, Farragut, Grant, Jackson, Forrest and Lee always 
took chances of a devastating nature, and generally won. 
When they were in the mood Joe Johnston and Longstreet 
would do so; but never McClellan nor Meade nor Buell nor 
Beauregard. But chance-taking pays best to the disadvantaged 
contender, whose view must be less on the rule of the law of 
averages than it is upon the suddenly looming prospect of the 
exception to the rule. There was real call for speculative, sud¬ 
den, surprise-advantaged Confederate chancing. But Beaure¬ 
gard fought his campaigns with the mind of the Latins—often 
unrooted but always highly logical. 

Although the retreat of Beauregard’s army was not immedi¬ 
ately impeded, yet it was the retrograde motion of defeated 
and embittered men. As his columns returned to Corinth, they 
sensed that they could no longer hold this commanding interior 
junction upon which the maintenance of Memphis rested. And 
they feared that, in a very few weeks, the whole immediate 
Mississippi watercourse would be in enemy hands. 

Already there had been alarming symptoms to that end. 
Coming from New Orleans, Farragut’s fleet had mounted the 
River to Baton Rouge, and without effective opposition. Secre¬ 
tary Welles kept urging him to go along past the Red River 
to Vicksburg and capture it, a task to the attempt whereof 
Farragut was nothing loath. Not without reason did Lincoln 
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remark to Welles that Farragut was the best pick ever made, 
sight seen or unseen, in the Union forces on land or sea. 

After his arrival off New Orleans early in the afternoon of 
April 25, Ben Butler took over the surface governance of the 
unruly city and Farragut’s fleet went on upstream. Both Baton 
Rouge and Natchez surrendered to it. The Confederates evacu¬ 
ated Pensacola Navy Yard, May 10. Commodore Porter then 
wanted to go into Mobile Bay, still relatively undefended and 
probably an easy prize; but Washington said no, go still fur¬ 
ther up the Mississippi, and there the West Gulf Squadron 
went. Indeed, Farragut went by all the strong points, including 
Vicksburg, and there met Flag Officer Davis coming from the 
region of Cairo, and Island No. 10, and Memphis, with his 
Army-owned, Navy-operated tinclads. At the moment the 
bluffs of Vicksburg were but indifferently defended. But there 
were no Federal troops nearby to occupy and garrison the 
Heights. So the expedition succeeded and failed at the same 
time. It was not until October 1,1862, that the Navy took over 
the Mississippi fleet. A consequence of this was that the con¬ 
quest of the Mississippi was delayed at least a year—as that 
of Richmond was three times that long. 

So far as concerns the war in the West, the responsibilities 
for this are not too hard to place. They were not those of the 
ambitious juniors whom the Navy lent the Army to command 
and staff-work the tinclad fleet. 

Just as the Navy, with indifferent Army cooperation, had 
forced Hatteras and Pamlico and Albemarle Sound, in North 
Carolina, and then Port Royal and Hilton Head, in the Pal¬ 
metto State, late in 1861 and early the following year, Am¬ 
brose E. Burnside being one of the least ignoble of the military 
coadjutors, so had the flotilla commanders in the West done 
good work. 

Reference has already been made to the valorous and vain¬ 
glorious Foote, at Belmont, then Henry, then Donelson, where 
he was wounded but would not retreat. His successors were 
quite as able, though ofttimes not so clairvoyant nor so fast. 
Their work was compelling in Pope’s surprising success at New 
Madrid, on March 3. Commodore Walke bravely ran the Cm- 
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federate batteries at Island No. 10, and it surrendered to Pope 
on May 7. Charles H. Davis commanded the naval contingent 
which snatched Fort Pillow, shortly above Memphis, on May 
7. And then he led the tilt of lances aboard tinclads—and 
cottonclads—which preceded Memphis’s fall. On June 5, Cap¬ 
tain Ellet showed the superiority of the Federal forces on the 
River, the Queen of the West was rammed and the Confed¬ 
erate forces fled from Memphis. 

So far, this record has been one of Federal victory and Con¬ 
federate failure. Grant has successfully taken Henry, de¬ 
manded Donelson and muddled through at Shiloh. Pope has 
captured Island No. 10, and gotten a Washington favoritism 
in consequence. Foote, Davis and Ellet have gotten to, and 
then past Memphis, reporting to a fighting Farragut anchored 
off Vicksburg. The River has been opened, the Confederate 
forces dismayed and made to retreat in the very moment of 
victory. All has been set for the conquest of the Valley. 


But now something must intervene, and it does, in the per¬ 
son of General Halleck. Perhaps there was some demoniac 
force at work to negative an early conclusion to the conflict. 
Perhaps the malign fates of an America doomed to be burned 
in the fiery furnace of torment forestalled the victory, ancNhus 
made a continuance of combat which led to a chaos, and a 
fear, and a misery, which kept America unwhole for many 
decades. But at any event, that which to us today would seem 
the easiest and most socially sensible cushion to the shock of 
change—the victory of Union, not Reconstruction—was not 
to come to pass. 

Who were the agents in this tragic change of pace? Who 
were responsible? Even from a distance of nigh a century, 
the pressures of guilt are so great that one fears to impugn 
any personal responsibility. And yet the responsibilities are 
there, and in some instances are hardly escapable. After Shiloh, 
and Island No. 10 and Memphis, and with that grand Farra¬ 
gut procession up the River, the West should have been 
quickly won. But there intervened myriad reactions of jealous 
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and self-destroying personalities. The net of it all, with various 
allotments of values, was that the War lasted three years too 
long. 

One of the first Shiloh repercussions, and the most per¬ 
sistent of them, was that it was not coffee but Kentucky Bour¬ 
bon Grant had in his cup at Savannah that Sunday morning 
he unexpectedly heard the enemy’s guns. Correspondents of 
Mid-Western papers, as that of the Cincinnati Commercial, 
were given too much power to roam—and to romance, which 
they almost always did. Murat Halstead was no king to the 
Illinois or Ohio soldier, whatever he might have been to the 
politician. But Grant suffered, and while not nobly yet most 
humanly. He said all such folk were afflicted with the Devil. 

Then, when Halleck came in upon him, it was just plain 
torment. Halleck had been enough remote to see all evils— 
but no good. And there it was. Halleck was jealous, first, of 
Donelson; and then of Shiloh. And Halleck was a man on the 
make. 

Needless to say, he was delighted with the immensurable 
records, military or otherwise, of the Johnston march and the 
Grant surprise. But Halleck also undertook to apply the rem¬ 
edy of conscious, active judgment on the spot. Bringing some 
reinforcements, he took command and Grant shriveled to an 
unhappy second. 

The new General, joined from his desk in St. Louis, con¬ 
tinued to insist on two things: To begin with, he must have a 
complete and instant knowledge of the situation at the spot— 
a ridiculous requirement, which nobody knew; and the second 
was a complete report each evening of all dangers ahead. 
Both were impossible. 

Halleck was methodical. He undertook to get to Corinth by 
almost such a siege operation as Marlborough had used to 
upset Villeroi in Handers more than a century and a half be¬ 
fore. Now the Federal Army entrenchments did not move for¬ 
ward swiftly, but were feinting and feeling every rod of the 
way. The Confederates did not need to resist with any special 
vigor. The thrust against time was never hard enough nor sus¬ 
tained enough to disturb either their pace or morale. 
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Grant, who was a man of action, chafed under the twin 
maladies of his own loss of the command of the army in the 
field; and likewise of the snail-pace of forward motion. Having 
no reg ular duties, he had nothing to do except to brood. 

In the next three weeks succeeding Shiloh, he about made 
up his mind once more to get out of the military war. One 
day he mentioned to his admiring friend, William T. Sher¬ 
man, that his mind was about made up as to quitting the 
army. Sherman argued impetuously against it. The eclipse was 
only temporary. Lincoln back in Washington had not aban¬ 
doned Grant. “That man fights,” the President had said. “I 
can’t spare him, he fights.” 

Grant thought long about this, decided Sherman was right 
about it, and did not resign. Slowly circumstances moved in 
his direction. 

And now, with Halleck en route to Washington, and Grant 
and Sherman at long last with a chance to get in the Valley, 
something might perhaps be ready to happen. At last the im¬ 
mediate incubus was out of the way. 


When the Confederates abandoned Corinth and retreated 
to Tupelo, their army underwent another change of command; 
Beauregard was ill and took a long sick-leave. Braxton Bragg 
took charge. Not under him, but with a separate command, in 
East Tennessee, was Edmund Kirby Smith. Bragg moved east. 

This brought him out of the orbit of Grant and Sherman, 
and into that of Don Carlos Buell, who likewise had had laid 
on him by Washington the special and particular task of free¬ 
ing the Unionists of East Tennessee from Confederate oppres¬ 
sion. Be it said in passing, East Tennessee furnished more 
troops to the Federal cause than did either Maine, New Hamp¬ 
shire or Vermont. Politically Lincoln was right about the need 
for succoring this devoted people. Militarily it was one of the 
hardest, and last-accomplished, Federal tasks during the war. 

Early in June, Buell started out with about 35,000 men. A 
good strategist, he knew that before he moved into the 
treacherous geography of upper East Tennessee, he must first 
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grasp Chattanooga, close to the Georgia and the Alabama 
border—a city which was the key to the whole region. 

His plan was to get his supplies by the Louisville and Nash¬ 
ville Railroad, and as he advanced southeast from the Ten¬ 
nessee capital, to depend on the Nashville and Chattanooga. 
But Halleck, characteristically stubborn and impractical, 
would not have it. Buell must get on the Memphis and Charles¬ 
ton, already largely destroyed, rebuild it and move on Chatta¬ 
nooga that way. This involved great reconstruction effort, and 
also posting heavy guards at every trestle and way-station, for 
Forrest and John Morgan were ranging wide with torch and 
terror. But by July, Buell had reached within a hundred and 
fifty miles of his goal. 

Now Bragg unexpectedly upset General Halleck s strategic 
applecart. The Confederates had rested and drilled in Tupelo 
for two months. Bragg entrained them, via Mobile, for Chatta¬ 
nooga and from there marched swiftly to the north. Kirby 
Smith cooperated, going through Cumberland Gap into east¬ 
ern Kentucky. There, on August 30, Kirby Smith beat a Fed¬ 
eral force at Richmond, three days later took Lexington, and 
sent a part of his force close to Covington, across the Ohio 
from Cincinnati. 

Bragg himself was marching fast through Tennessee into 
central Kentucky, making for Louisville. Thus Buells plans 
were knocked skyhigh and he was forced to get back into Ken¬ 
tucky at top speed to protect it. His cavalry was poor and in¬ 
consequent, in no sense even half a match for Forrest’s or 
Morgan’s raiders. But he forced his men over the poor road 
system, and finally caught up with the invading Confederates. 

These had been having pretty much of a field day so far. 
They had taken Frankfort, the Capital, and a trumped-up 
legislature was meeting under their protection, to take Ken¬ 
tucky out of the Union. 

At Mumfordsville, on September 17, Bragg took 4,000 pris¬ 
oners. He was now between Buell and Louisville, and offered 
battle to him. But the Federal commander first wanted rein¬ 
forcements and refit, reached Louisville September 25 and 
began repairing his ranks. Bragg shifted east, to Join Kirby 
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Smith; immediately problems of command came up—not 
Bragg’s fault, but Davis’s, in Richmond. 

Halleck, in Washington, was wild at Buell’s failure, and or¬ 
dered George H. Thomas to take charge of the army. The 
latter would not replace his chief, and so Buell stayed on. 
After a week in the Kentucky metropolis, he had many thousand 
new men, new supplies and rested veterans. So now, at long 
last, he turned south. 

Confederate pickets were close to Louisville and Cincin¬ 
nati, and Confederate generals were at Frankfort completing 
the legal legerdemain of installing a new government in the 
State. While in the process, they heard Buell’s cannon thun¬ 
dering, and dropped the opera bouffe to meet his 58,000 men. 

The battle came at Perryville, where the corps of Hardee 
and Polk attacked the Federal left, commanded by A. M. Mc¬ 
Cook. Here occurred a strange natural phenomenon: Such was 
the unusual state of atmosphere that the Union right and 
center, not quite three miles away, did not hear the left can¬ 
nonade at all. 

The Confederates drove McCook a mile. On the other fronts 
the Federals advanced, though with heavy loss. Here Phil 
Sheridan first made a name; for some time a quartermaster, at 
Perryville he had a brigade of infantry, in the center, and 
fought it with stout leadership. In the result, the losses on both 
sides were about equal—3,000 killed and wounded each. 

Buell offered battle again the next day, but Bragg was al¬ 
ready on the way back to Tennessee. Buell staged no immedi¬ 
ate pursuit but slowly followed, making for Nashville and the 
region of Murfreesboro and Stone’s River. 

Neither President liked the outcome of the Kentucky cam¬ 
paign. Davis, however, did nothing about it, and Bragg kept 
command of the Army of Tennessee. Lincoln, however, nudged 
by Stanton, who disliked Buell’s conservative politics, and by 
Halleck, who was jealous of him, determined on a change. 

It was, perhaps, a mistake on his part, for Buell had learned 
lessons in the school of experience, did not have McClellan’s 
“slows”, but did have his organizing ability and better than 
his battle command. 
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Now it was not to Thomas, but to William L. Rosecrans that 
Lin coln turned. This officer had done well in the West Virginia 
campaigns early in 1861. Then he had been shifted to northern 
Mississippi, and when Buell moved east and then north, Rose¬ 
crans, nicknamed “Old Rosey,” had to handle the remaining 
Confederate troops. These were in two bodies, one commanded 
by Sterling Price, of Missouri, the other by Van Dorn; to¬ 
gether they had about 22,000 men. Sherman was in Memphis, 
Grant’s then base. Rosecrans was at Corinth, the Confederates 
to the south. 

There was a sharp encounter at Iuka, September 19, and two 
weeks later at Corinth. Rosecrans sustained two days’ bloody 
battle and the Confederates retreated. Now Davis acted, re¬ 
placing Van Dom with John C. Pemberton. But Rosecrans’ 
work was admired and he was advanced to Buell’s place. 

Rosecrans was close to being one of the great generals. He 
had a capacity for binding men to him with bands of steel, 
despite the fiery impetuosity of a nature which made his face 
flush and his tongue stammer when got into a verbal action- 
front. James A. Garfield, a good soldier and the next year “Old 
Rosey’s” chief of staff, said of him, “I love every bone in his 
body.” 

Lincoln kept appealing about East Tennessee, but the new 
commander of the Army of the Cumberland was quite as 
aware of the military difficulties as had been Buell. He refused 
to move east until some 2,000,000 rations had been gotten to 
Nashville, and it was December before this was done. Then 
he braved snowstorms and moved down the Murfreesboro 
Pike. He had about 45,000 men. 

Bragg, who had been at Chattanooga, moved his forces west 
of the Cumberland Mountains, to check this new threat His 
numbers were about 7,000 less than those on the other side, 
but his cavalry was first rate; Joe Wheeler now had charge 
of it, and his raids were annoying in the extreme. As the Fed- 
erals approached, Wheeler rode around the army, burning 
wagon trains, taldng prisoners, getting fresh Federal mounts 
for all his men. 

The two armies came in contact on Stone’s River, where on 
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the last day of the year, there began a three-day struggle. Both 
commanders had surveyed the terrain the late afternoon of 
the preceding day. Both had adopted the same battle plan— 
to attack on the enemy’s left. Both forces were in motion 
before dawn the next morning. The Confederates, however, 
struck first. Hardee commanded the attacking wing, the op¬ 
posite troops were slack, and for a few minutes there was 
profound confusion. By ten o’clock the Federal right was 
turned back like a half-shut knife. Three divisions had been 
put to flight—but Sheridan’s did not flee so easily. Next was 
Thomas, who stood his ground without flinching—a harbinger 
of Snodgrass Hill. 

Rosecrans took charge at once. The force he had designated 
to attack was recalled and thrown into line along the pike to 
Nashville. He went from point to point of danger; a cannon 
ball killed his Chief of Staff, riding with him. The Confederates 
had made a start but not driven die army. 

The next day Rosecrans launched attacks of his own, taking 
ground that threatened Bragg’s left. Then on January 2, came 
another sanguinary struggle, John C. Breckinridge’s division 
attacking fiercely, only to be mowed by Federal guns. They 
had to fall back, and their retreat closed the battle. Each army 
lost about 9,000 men. Bragg soon retreated to Tullahoma, 
thirty-six miles to the southeast. It might have been a drawn 
battle, but Rosecrans had started well in his driving campaign. 
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HOW THEY PAID FOR THE WAR 


A mong the host interesting of the economic aspects of 
/\ the American conflict were the plans used by both 
1 3L contenders for financing their respective war purposes. 
Both found the printing press essential to their efforts, in both 
there occurred great decreases in the purchasing power of the 
greenbacks and “shin-plasters ,” in both the civilian populations 
were the victims of inflationary spirals that occasioned severe 
suffering. 

In any comparison of the war finances of the two contenders, 
as might be expected the Confederate structure was much the 
less competent. This grew out of a number of causes. To 
begin with, the pre-Secession Southern supply of fluid capital, 
bank credit and currency had not been as large, in comparison 
to the national total, as had its population. Figures have al¬ 
ready been given to show the disproportionate importance of 
agriculture in the Souths economy, and the great weight of 
exports, such as cotton and tobacco, in the section’s farm in¬ 
come. 

Attention has also been directed to the ill-founded theory 
held by the policy-makers of the new Government, to prevent 
cotton export to Britain, France and other foreign nations. 
The expectation was that the cessation of the supply of the 
fleecy staple would cause such distress abroad that foreign 
fleets would intervene to open Southern ports. This fantasy, 
which at no time had any vestige of chance of realization, 
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effectively prevented the creation through exports of ample 
gold stocks to help finance the Confederate war. 

Another factor that must be kept in mind is that the Treas¬ 
ury head at Richmond did not possess the ability that Chase 
developed in Washington. C. G. Memminger, the Confederate 
Secretary of the Treasury, came from Charleston. His family 
background was German. He himself had been one of the 
important partners in the great export-import firm of Fraser, 
Trenholm and Company, which soon transformed itself into 
one of the most important entrepreneurs in the blockade- 
running industry. 

Memminger was industrious, but his concept of Confed¬ 
erate finance was essentially parochial. Throughout the four 
years of war the measures taken to strengthen the frail struc¬ 
ture were insufficient in scope, and were belated in their timing. 

As has been indicated, the finance of the Southern war fol¬ 
lowed the line of least resistance—the printing press. At the 
beginning, some gold was seized. Southern banks bought, with 
gold, about $5,000,000 Confederate bonds. In 1864 a tax in 
kind brought a few million dollars in specie. The preceding 
year, Emil Erlanger, a Paris banker whose son married John 
Slidell’s daughter, sold a loan of $15,000,000, out of which 
the Confederate Government got about $6,000,000, which was 
spent in Europe. The sum described above represented nearly 
all the hard money the Richmond Government ever had. 

At one time the suggestion was made that all Southern 
women cut off their hair and send it to Europe; this might 
bring $40,000,000 in gold. In the issue it was not done, but 
not because of the unwillingness of the ladies of the manor 
houses to sacrifice their tresses. 

Of soft money there was no lack. It soon developed that the 

E eople liked notes better than bonds, because the notes circu¬ 
ited with great rapidity. By the beginning of 1864, more than 
$700,000,000 Confederate paper was afloat, with a high ve¬ 
locity. By the end of that year, almost two billions were in use. 

This sum represented only the notes of the Confederate 
States of America, which were far from embracing the total. 
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States, cities, banks, grocers, railroads—almost any sort of gov¬ 
ernment unit or business house—printed notes and circulated 
them, and there was no lack of forgers. There had to be a 
printed fractional currency, soon called the “shin-plasters.” 
In February, 1864, the Confederate Congress in effect repudi¬ 
ated its earlier paper currency, through the adoption of a 
scheme of compulsory funding and exchange. This was virtu¬ 
ally a confession of governmental bankruptcy. By May of that 
year it took twenty dollars of Confederate money to buy an 
orange in Richmond. 

About the same time the currency and small coin of the 
Federal Government was becoming so eagerly prized through¬ 
out the South that the Confederate Congress passed a law to 
prohibit its circulation. But straight-out barter of thing for 
thing had become the foundation of what Confederate com¬ 
merce remained. The Southern Government financed its war 
by the printing press—and the patriotic endurance of its 
people. 


At the start, the Federal fiscal picture likewise looked quite 
bleak, but the Treasury heads in Washington eventually found 
out how to improve some of the bad situations. For this, Sal¬ 
mon Portland Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury, de¬ 
serves substantial credit. 

The North’s first problem in paying for the war came right 
at the outset, when President Lincoln felt it necessary to order 
the Treasury to pay out, without appropriation or other au¬ 
thority of Congress, to persons unauthorized to receive it, some 
$2,000,000. This he did, and Chase performed. The Federal 
Treasury probably had never before been subject to such spot 
cash demands as between April and July of that year, and its 
credit probably had never been so low—not even when the 
British occupied the National Capital, after the rout of Blad- 
ensburg, during the War of 1812. 

The Government had no authorized modes of raising money 
except taxes, time loans and Treasury loans, and all these 
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proved poor props for the emergency needs; early in the year 
the Government had been forced to pay twelve per cent for 
indifferent accommodation. 

The special session of Congress did something to relieve 
these financial tensions. The Secretary of the Treasury urged 
increased taxation, to raise $20,000,000 by a direct tax and 
half that much again by a general income tax. He likewise 
urged general confiscation of Southerners’ property or assets 
in the Union. This program was adopted but its productivity 
was deferred, and that of the confiscation measures was rela¬ 
tively ineffectual at any time. 

Congress likewise authorized the borrowing of $250,000,000 
in the form of bonds and interest-bearing notes. Chase used 
John J. Cisco, the old but able and respected Assistant Treas¬ 
urer at New York, to contact banking houses on this. These 
took, in July, $50,000,000 of these securities—at 7.3 per cent; 
a few weeks afterward a similar amount at the same rate; 
and then later, reluctantly, $50,000,000 more at 6 per cent; the 
par then falling to 92. 

This third effort necessitated a large group of underwriting 
and offering agents. In all, 138 were enlisted, among these 
being Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, who was destined to grow 
from this initial incidental employment to be the most im¬ 
portant financier of the Federal war effort. 

At the time the first fumbling plans were made for financing 
the war, the chief resource embraced was borrowing, current 
revenue was more honored in the breach than the securing. 
As the war wore on, this resulted in continued calls on the 
banks, houses of issue and private capitalists for large advances. 
This increased the bank credits, the greenbacks and other 
token currencies in circulation, without bringing in the off¬ 
setting tax revenues for their liquidation and retirement. As 
a consequence, with huge war orders, active industrial em¬ 
ployment and vigorous demand for food, feed and other agri¬ 
cultural productions, with the quantities thereof for civilian 
consumption being reduced by Governmental and export re¬ 
quirements, active inflation set in. 

The tell-tale indices of this were the quotations of Federal 
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securities and the price of gold. By September, 1861, Federal 
six per cent bonds sold only at 92, in terms of gold. As the war 
went on, this became worse and worse. Prices rose more rap¬ 
idly than did wages for labor. Millions of American workers 
and farmers found prosperity myth rather than substance. 
Infla tion wiped out margins of comfort in living. Speculators 
did well, but the masses of the people suffered under the 
poorly-made plans. 

All of which, doubtless, was an inevitable consequence of 
the inexperience of the principal financial agents of the new 
War Government with the emergency tasks confronting them. 
Such amounts of money or credit as the United States now 
needed to finance its war, and to keep civilian affairs in mo¬ 
tion, had never before been thought of. That taxation could be 
imposed to the extent that it was, later in the struggle, had no 
prior American precedent. At any event, the Federal effort to 
finance the war got off on the wrong foot and never did get 
completely redeemed. 

To an extent, both Lincoln and Chase cannot escape re¬ 
sponsibility for this: Lincoln because he was a child in public 
finance, and Chase because he had been a Hard Money man 
for many decades. Lincoln turned the problem over to his 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the latter slowly changed his 
views, but never quite quickly enough to solve the problem in 
the people’s interest. 

Incidentally, it deserves remark that, despite the altruistic 
purposes of freedom for which, in its final stages at least, the 
Federal Government waged the war, from be ginn i n g to end 
it never sought to embody social purposes in its taxation, bor¬ 
rowing or currency plans. These were handled as mere money¬ 
raising measures. No heed was given to the dangers to the 
people from inflation, and none to the inevitable panic that 
would follow the end of the war effort unless some economic 
tr ansf er program were drafted and could be put into effect. 
Doubtless it was but another index of an age which com- 
partmented its goals and purposes, so that the social welfare 
was as remote from economic security as Patagonia today is 
from Kansas. 
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But be all that as it may, as 1861 came to an end, the prob¬ 
lem of war finance was acute. As the year turned, banks re¬ 
fused specie payment; the Treasury, nearly empty, was forced 
to follow suit, and the financiers of Wall Street grew most ap¬ 
prehensive about lending more gold to Washington. The Presi¬ 
dent leaned heavily on Chase for remedial action. The latter, 
in his pre-war days, had had his banking views colored by 
Andrew Jackson’s fight on “Emperor Nick” Biddle and the 
Bank of the United States. But Chase soon learned that cir¬ 
cumstances alter cases, force concessions and improvisation. 
His new projects were not embraced with ardor by the Con¬ 
gress, but when finally enacted, they worked and the Govern¬ 
ment was able to finance the war. 

In doing this, there was a most fortunate aid from the 
burgeoning prosperity of the North. This arose both from un¬ 
expectedly heavy exports of foodstuffs to Europe, and from the 
profits of Northern industrialists and speculators from war 
orders. 

Until the outbreak of the war, most of the foreign obliga¬ 
tion of the United States—and it was heavy, for until 1916 
America was consistently a debtor nation—had been had 
through the foreign exchange provided by sales of Southern 
cotton, tobacco, etc. Most of this was suddenly suspended by 
war and the blockade. True, as Federal forces began occupying 
Confederate territory, by one means or another—often illicit 
and stamped with bribery and graft—cotton slipped North. 
But the great and astounding development, which enabled the 
Federal economy to meet foreign demands, was the expan¬ 
sion of normal farm yields in the North. 

Northern, middle- and far-Western farmers had demands 
such as they had never hoped for: wheat, com, hogs, cattle, 
minor products increased in price and in yield. Not only did 
the addition of the Army need to normal civilian consumption 
have this effect, but also Europe had a series of bad harvests, 
and the United States was shipping great volumes of foodstuffs 
to Liverpool and other European entrepots. 

Examination of the relevant statistics of agricultural produc¬ 
tions and exports in the Federal States during the struggle 
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shows the high importance of the farmer’s contribution to the 
North’s financing of the war. Take the case of wheat. 

Throughout the ’Forties and ’Fifties, the swift westward 
movement of the keen cutting edge of civilization had been 
putting to the plow increasing thousands of prairie acres. Many 
frontier lads, with their hunting shirts and butcher knives, had 
moved further West, their places being taken by settlers on 
public lands, homesteaders and real farmers. In 1839, the total 
wheat yield for the nation had been but 84 million bushels. 
A decade later it had grown to 100 million. In 1859 the figure 
was 173 million. The com production showed identic trends, 
from 377 million bushels in 1839, to 838 million twenty years 
later. 

In viewing these figures, it is important to keep in mind 
that the Border and Southern State share in them kept de¬ 
creasing. In 1839, Tennessee’s com yield exceeded that of 
Illinois; twenty years later it was but a fourth of it. The Middle 
West increases were due to the cheapness of the land; the 
increase of mechanization; the way women worked on the 
farms, along with their men; and the continuing immigration 
of good farm stock from Europe. 

When the Civil War broke out, the seceded States’ quarter 
part in total grain production was subtracted from further 
figures. But the Union States quickly increased their yields. In 
1859, they had grown 138 million of the Nation’s 173 million 
bushel wheat production. In 1862, their harvest was 170 mil¬ 
lion. While no such enlargement occurred in com production, 
there were huge increases in a number of other farm com¬ 
modities. 

The Union’s need to export increased quantities of its natural 
productions happened to coincide with heightened European 
demands. Britain, by chance, had crop failures in 1860 and the 
two succeeding years. In 1861, for example, her wheat de¬ 
ficiency amounted to about 40 million bushels. The general 
Continental yields, especially in France, Prussia and Russia, 
the three great cereal producers, did not do any too well, for 
during the triennium the export of each to England decreased. 

The increased export demand for food and feed from 
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America had a powerful effect upon the war. Not only did it 
aid the Union to finance the struggle, but likewise it played an 
unsuspectedly important part in fending off British and Con¬ 
tinental recognition of the independence of the Confederate 
States. 

Among the export items of 1860 were 1,926,000 barrels of 
wheat flour and 13,538,000 bushels of wheat. The next year 
the flour mounted to 3,110,000 barrels, die wheat to 28,889,000 
bushels. Corn exports increased more than threefold. Butter 
shipments doubled and tripled, cheese exports mounted from 
23 million pounds in 1860 to more than 49 million in 1864. 
Lard export growths were even more astounding: 18,866,000 
pounds the year before Sumter; 120,881,000 pounds three 
years later. The number of hogs packed at Chicago jumped 
from 168,000 in the 1859-60 slaughter year to 970,000 three 
years later. 

The dollar value increases were similarly impressive. The 
dollar value set to domestic produce exported from the Port of 
New York in 1860 was $95,468,296. The next year it was $131,- 
325,995. There was equivalent growth the next three years, the 
1864 figure being $201,855,989. These export increases had 
tremendous weight in enabling the Union to meet the war 
drains on its financial system. 

At the same time, the North’s railroads were expanding. The 
Union Pacific began building in 1862. By Appomattox the 
North’s railway mileage was 38,000, a sharp contrast to the 
decline of that in the Confederacy. Northern manufacture, 
too, was under forced draft. When the war ended, the Union 
States had all the outer earmarks of prosperity as well as vic¬ 
tory. In addition, these war years witnessed the beginning of 
the age of trust-building. From the start, the union of the 
monopolists with the power-hungry Radicals helped warp and 
misshape the national economy. Wages rose from a 100 base 
in 1861 to 183 at the war’s end. Prices rose much more cruelly, 
to 217 of the 1861 base. 

There was the most active exploitation of the natural re¬ 
sources of the North; forests were slashed ruthlessly; Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s crude oil was greatly developed; new precious metals. 
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notably silver, were found in the Rocky Mountains, and copper 
began being importantly mined in Michigan. Millionaires 
grew overnight, buying substitutes and bounty-jumpers to take 
their places in the field. These general developments were most 
helpful to tire Administration in its specific, pressing problem 
of getting cash with which to pay the troops, buy munitions 
and supplies and otherwise defray the costs of the struggle. 
But they soon began to wreak havoc on the economic and 
social structure of the Federal States. 

In truth, since 1861, at least, a low-pressure revolution had 
been under way in the Northern States. It had been put in 
motion because of the cooperation of two great forces. The 
first was the Radical politicians, who sought power and derided 
Lincoln. The second was the group of power-hungry men: the 
Army contractors, the manufacturers, the gold speculators, the 
men of money. This group saw that, at last, the chance had 
come to shift the nation from a basic agricultural and commer¬ 
cial economy to one of manufacturing, mines and heavy indus¬ 
try, with agriculture as its helot. 

It was in this epoch that the pluto-democracy of the North 
became established. But for this war, the nation’s growth need 
never have occurred this way. Until Secession and Sumter, the 
course of development of the Republic had been reasonably 
sane. Agriculture had been expanding, commerce had kept 
pace with it and industry had been the handmaiden of these 
arts. The economy was not misshapen. There had been no 
strange upsurges, no enormous polypal growths to disfigure it. 
But these came in the wake of the war, with its hates and 
pressures, and the new opportunities for men to seize wealth 
and power out of the Nation’s deep necessities. 

When one comes to assess the Civil War, such strange de¬ 
velopments as these represent its worst phase. Certainly the 
lads who fought and fell on field of battle need not have been 
slaughtered; but, even in peace, after a few decades they would 
have been gathered to their fathers. These other changes 
deeply and most harmfully affected the whole developing 
future of the economy and the people. And in them the un¬ 
holy alliance of the Radicals and the plunder-hungry men had 
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its effect. It was the beginning of the alliance of High Tariff 
and Bloody Shirt, an alliance that was to rule America past the 
turn of the century, and still has its lingering echoes in the 
land. 


There were three major elements to Chase’s financing; one 
of them proved unfortunate, although this was not altogether 
his fault; the other two were of excellent effect. The first was 
the resort to irredeemable paper money, or “greenbacks,” to 
help finance the war. The others were the creation of a new 
system of national banks, and the resort to a heavy, almost 
universal direct Federal tax on individuals, including an in¬ 
come tax. 

In February, 1862, Congress authorized a device the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury had reluctantly been forced to urge, and 
authorized a $150,000,000 issue of greenbacks, without gold 
backing. This was largely increased four months later, and 
again in March, 1863, irretrievably committing the Govern¬ 
ment to a paper money policy. No more were issued after the 
Summer of 1864. Still, by the beginning of 1865, $432,687,000 
of these greenbacks were outstanding. Month after month 
their value in terms of gold would drop, particularly after a 
Federal defeat in the field. On Chase’s own resignation in the 
middle of 1864, gold went to 284, its highest point. On June 
17, 1864, Congress sought to cure the gold troubles, but the 
effect was to increase, rather than to decrease, its price, and 
the Act was soon repealed. 

The National Banking Act, a creation of 1863 and 1864, soon 
began to prove its merit. It provided for chartering such banks, 
under the supervision of a new officer of the department, the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Each such bank must put a third 
of its authorized and subscribed capital into United States 
Government bonds. Depositing these with the Comptroller, 
the bank could issue its bank notes against them, to 90 per cent 
of the bond deposit. This helped bring order out of the chaos 
of what in many areas of the Union was almost a wild-cat 
banking structure. It made a new market for Federal bonds. 
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And it increased the circulating medium for the people. Fur¬ 
thermore, it knit the people to the Federal Government in 
monetary matters. In 1863, only sixty-six new national banks 
were formed; the next year the number grew to 508, and in 
1865 it tripled that figure. In its aftermath, it was a most 
fruitful war finance device. 

The Treasury’s general bond-selling program, however, was 
a chief source of funds for war support. In February, 1862, a 
bond sale of $500,000,000 was authorized, but in its terms 
Chase made two blunders: Interest should be paid in gold and 
was limited to six per cent. This, together with the greenback 
issue, drove bond prices far under par on a gold basis. The 
next year Chase turned to Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, an en¬ 
terprising financier and, house of issue of the period. Cooke 
propagandized the whole country for issue after issue of the 
“five-twenties,” a phrase that meant the Government could pay 
off in five years, the owners could enforce redemption in 
twenty. The total bond sale came to about three billions. 

The tax program was a thoroughgoing one. A new Commis¬ 
sioner of Internal Revenue was named, George S. Boutwell, of 
Massachusetts. The Union was cut up into districts, the 
boundaries of which generally coincided with Congressional 
districts; in each of these was assessor and collector, with 
power to search, seize and hold. Manufactures, especially 
liquor and beer, yielded huge sums. Tobacco paid well. Con¬ 
sumers’ goods in general were levied on heavily. Income taxes 
were put on the rich. Almost every type of business paid a 
license or franchise tax. Nearly every sort of commercial docu¬ 
ment—contract, check, receipt, almost death certificate—had 
to have a special Government stamp to be valid and legally 
recognized. This brought in large sums, the last year yielding 
about $311,000,(XX). It was one of the most successful of the 
devices for paying for the war. By these means the North 
financed its war. The 1862 foundations sometimes quivered, 
but to the end the burden was sustained. 



Chapter XII 


LEE TO THE FRONT 


T -jhe slow motion from Shiloh to Corinth had its counter¬ 
part in the East. There quite a different war was being 
fought, the prize of which was the command of the Con¬ 
federate Capital. Had it been a little better fought, peace 
might have come almost three years sooner. 

Be all this as it may, when we turn our attention to the 
situation in the East we find it quite as steeped in psychics as 
that in Grant’s strange campaign. The great enigma was the 
mind of “Little Mac,” the man who almost was die American 
Napoleon. Almost—and how our History has been altered by 
that minor lack! 


We return to chronology—that of March, 1862. Soon after 
the little Monitor had ended the menace of the Confederate 
ram, McClellan shipped his troops to Fortress Monroe, only 
seventy miles from Richmond. 

The Peninsula itself did not afford many formidable natural 
obstacles. The first, about twenty-five miles from Fortress 
Monroe, was the line of Yorktown and the Warwick River, a 
line easily turned by water; the second was at Williamsburg, 
which likewise could be turned. The chief difficulty would be 
the Chickahominy River, rising a few miles northwest of Rich¬ 
mond and entering the James River forty miles below. Bor¬ 
dered by marshlands and swamps, and fringed with heavy 
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forests, tliis flashy stream would flood on the provocation of 
the slightest rain. 

General Joseph E. Johnston and the main Confederate 
forces had not yet left the Rappahannock, but Magruder was 
at Yorktown with 11,000 men; “Prince John,” they called him 
in the old Army, where he was passionately fond of amateur 
dramatics. A master of deception, he had cleverly fortified 
Yorktown so as to make it seem formidable. McClellan’s first 
plan had been to rush forward and break the Confederate lines 
before Johnston could move his main army there. On April 4, 
the Unionists advanced but were halted the next day, their 
right col umn by Magruder s imposing works, the left column 
could not get forward because the Warwick River ran in a 
different direction from the way it was shown on Federal 
maps. Incidentally, the Confederate maps were even worse. 

Magruder’s show was convincing to McClellan, who had 
exaggerated ideas of the Confederate strength. He promptly 
abandoned his plans for immediate assault, and instead, under¬ 
took regular siege operations. A few days later he learned that 
McDowells Corps, left behind at Fredericksburg to cover 
Washington, but still a part of the Army of the Potomac, had 
been taken from his command. Thus his expected force of 
155,000 men shriveled to 92,000. 

McClellan’s shift to siege operations involved multiplied de¬ 
lays. After three weeks, die Federal mortars were in position 
and about ready to open. During the night of May 3, however, 
the Confederates evacuated their works and McClellan took 
up pursuit. The Confederates defended at Williamsburg, two 
days later, long enough to clear their trains and supplies. Then 
came a week of heavy rain, turning mud roads into morasses. 
By May 16, however, the difficulties of land transport were 
overcome, and a new Federal supply base was established at 
White House, on the Pamunkey. 

The ease with which supply was maintained to the shifting 
river bases demonstrated the tremendous value to the Federals 
of command of the sea. After May 11, when the Confederates 
abandoned Norfolk, blew up the Merrimac and the James was 
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open at last, McClellan shifted to the James, despite peremp¬ 
tory orders from Washington. 

Stanton had demanded and at first secured the line of the 
York, not the James. It proved a hideous blunder, for the situa¬ 
tion it was contrived to fit was not permitted to occur. Stanton 
wanted McClellan to go north of the Chickahominy, so as to 
make contact with McDowell, coming by Fredericksburg. But 
the orders for this advance had been countermanded. In es¬ 
sence, therefore, it was an order made useless almost before its 
issuance. 

Ever after, McClellan attributed the failure of his campaign 
to these two orders. Had he shifted to the James, in the mi ddle 
of May, he would have found Petersburg completely unde¬ 
fended. But McClellan obeyed the instructions, threw most of 
his corps north of the Chickahominy, and occupied Mechanics- 
ville, but five miles from Richmond and not over forty miles 
from Fredericksburg. Had McDowell been permitted to make 
the junction of forces, the Confederate capital would have been 
attacked from three directions by twice as many men as were 
present for its defense. This was Lincoln’s first great oppor¬ 
tunity to bring the war to a close. 

To be sure, the Confederates were keenly apprehensive that, 
almost any hour, the match might be applied to the powder 
mine under them. They had a sound knowledge of the strength 
of McClellan’s field army. They appreciated the threat of Mc¬ 
Dowell at Fredericksburg. They understood why McClellan 
had crossed three corps over the Chickahominy. In this ex¬ 
traordinarily critical juncture, they thought it all-important to 
prevent McDowell from marching to McClellan’s right. 

How could this be done? Johnston hoped but doubted that 
it could be done. He had only 50,000 men. Even without Mc¬ 
Dowell, McClellan outnumbered him by more than three to 
two. Johnston had been pleading for reinforcements -from the 
South Atlantic States, but President Davis had been slow to 
meet these requests. To withdraw troops, the President must 
ignore the insistence of Governors unwilling to look beyond 
the borders of their own States. Their objections were sustained 
by the triumphant localism bottoming the States Bights and 
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Secession doctrines upon which the Confederacy had been 
founded: Dogmas which, all through the struggle, were to 
make it difficult for the Southern military forces to be concen¬ 
trated in accordance with the new Nation’s military needs. 

In this instance, however, there was a further factor keeping 
Davis from meeting Johnston’s wishes. Since the Autumn, 
nothing had been done to compose the temperamental fric¬ 
tions between them, and neither had enough personal good 
will to be interested actively in carrying out the other’s wishes. 
The General resented the President’s continual personal med¬ 
dling in minor organization details. 

One occasion on the eve of battle, the President spent the 
day at Johnston’s headquarters, trying to get troops rebrigaded, 
so that the men from each State would be together under 
commanders from their own commonwealth: nor did Johnston 
like the casual manner in which vital military secrets were 
discussed by the civilian officials. Deeming Davis too loose- 
lipped, too strategically naive, too free with bad advice, the 
General kept his plans to himself and personal contacts with 
the President were avoided as much as possible. 

President Davis did not like Johnston and so was always, 
finding excuses to avoid bringing in the reinforcements the 
commander wanted for the campaign. In March, he trans¬ 
ferred General Robert E. Lee from his coast defense command 
in the South Atlantic, to Richmond, where, “under the direc¬ 
tion of the President,” he was charged “with the conduct of 
military operations in the armies of the Confederacy”—really 
a chief of staff for the President. Now Lee sought to serve as, 
an intermediary between Davis and Johnston, not any too suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Lee, however, did have the very definite idea that the best; 
if not the only, way to keep McDowell from joining McClellan 
was by activity against the Federal forces in the Shenandoah 
Valley. So long as Stonewall Jackson’s division remained a 
threat to Washington’s security, and to McDowell’s rear, it was 
possible that the latter could be immobilized. Therefore Lee 
incited Jackson to activity against the several Federal armies 
seeking to bottle him up. 
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That dour and uncommunicative General had not yet in¬ 
creased the reputation he had won at First Bull Run. During 
the Winter in the Valley he had essayed one or two long 
forced marches, which made the gallant Ashby bitter at need¬ 
less privations undergone. But Jackson himself had learned one 
good lesson: Not to hold a council of war. Then late in March, 
an attack at Kemstown had failed quite badly, and Jackson’s 
unsuccessful battle tactics had depressed his troops. Jackson 
had read, and deeply pondered, a little book of Napoleon’s 
Maxims of War. Its fundamental lesson to him was indicated 
by a phrase he penciled on its pages, “Accent on Mobility.” 
This, and surprise, were his gods in the temple of war. 

Furthermore, Lee kept faith in him, even though Jackson’s 
16,000 troops were being opposed by about five times as many 
Federals. These last, however, by a characteristic error of Lin¬ 
coln and Stanton, were not under unified command but divided 
among three Generals. John C. Fremont was in Western Vir¬ 
ginia (already in process of becoming West Virginia) with a 
force of about 20,000 men, thrusting eastward through the 
mountain passes. His advanced-guard, under Milroy, was near 
Staunton. 

A second and equal force was under Nathaniel P. Banks, in 
the north of the Shenandoah. Banks was a Democratic poli¬ 
tician from Massachusetts; he had been a Speaker of the 
House, in Washington, and his activity in support of the Union 
brought him appointment as a Major General of Volunteers. 
Banks himself was quite enterprising, but his three division 
commanders were more competent and aggressive. James 
Shields, who commanded the advanced-guard, of some 11,000 
men, in and around Winchester, had been in. command at 
Kemstown, where he handled his men quite well and handled 
Jackson roughly. Shields was a soldier as well as a politician. 
He had been a Brigadier in the Mexican War, serving valiantly 
until desperately wounded at Cerro Gordo. Subsequently he 
had become Senator, first from Illinois and then from Minne¬ 
sota. After the Civil War he was to go to the Senate from yet 
a third State—Missouri. But for all this politics, he was a first- 
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rate fighting man and against a less mystifying genius than 
Stonewall might have given a very good account of himself. 

The third force, of about 40,000 men, under General Irvin 
McDowell, was at Manassas, a position from which it could 
cover Washington against a direct thrust from Richmond, or 
quicldy interpose against any sudden Confederate debouch¬ 
ment through the Blue Ridge Mountains against Manassas, 
Orange and Washington. The main strategic purpose of its 
placement, however, was to enable it to combine with Mc¬ 
Clellan just as soon as he had gotten far enough up the 
Peninsula to absorb the attention of the main Confederate 
forces. It was supremely important to the Confederates to pre¬ 
vent this juncture. 

Spurred on by Lee, Jackson made his plans, masking them 
under that genius for mystification that was one of his cardinal 
merits. His tactical defeat at Kemstown had already proved a 
great strategic success. It developed that, at the moment. Banks 
had been withdrawing all his forces from the Valley except 
Shields’ Division. Impressed more by Jackson’s daring in at¬ 
tacking than by his defeat; and assuming that this had indi¬ 
cated his possession of forces considerably stronger than re¬ 
ported from the spot, the War Department at Washington had 
promptly canceled McClellan’s orders to Banks to join Mc¬ 
Dowell. Shortly thereafter, McDowell had been taken from 
McClellan’s command and given an independent command 
covering Washington. Banks too was removed from the au¬ 
thority of the Army of the Potomac and anchored to the Val¬ 
ley. The Confederate Congress was well justified in tendering 
its thanks to Stonewall and his men. 

Just the same, as McClellan’s advance up the Peninsula 
made Richmond s fate more and more uncertain, the need for 
a master stroke in the Valley increased. Jackson’s first step was 
ostentatiously to abandon it and silently to disappear. Banks 
thought him marching to Richmond, and pled with Washing¬ 
ton to send his own force to Fredericksburg. But on May 8, 
five days after his “disappearance,” Jackson suddenly struck 
and crippled Milroy, at McDowell, a little village at the base of 
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Bull Pasture Mountain; the battle was of small forces but its 
consequence the practical severance of Fremont and Banks. 

Then Jackson and his “foot cavalry” returned to the Valley 
by forced marches. He was moving on the unsuspecting Banks, 
lulled in the assumed security of field works at Strasburg. En 
route his 8,500 were reinforced by Ewell’s 7,500 men—the 
largest force Stonewall had ever commanded. Banks learned 
of his approach, but the weird direction of Jackson’s marches 
mystified him. The morning of May 23, however, the Confed¬ 
erate genius overwhelmed two of Banks’ regiments holding 
bridges at Front Royal, and put himself on Banks’ line of re¬ 
treat. That General and most of his infantry escaped, but his 
trains were not so fortunate. Soon thereafter Jackson brought 
Banks’ rear guard to bay at Winchester and left it a disorgan¬ 
ized, fleeing mob. By midnight Banks’ remnants had fled across 
the Potomac. 

These Valley events, crowding on one another’s heels and 
culminating with Banks’ flight to Washington, had an electric 
effect all through the North. Newspaper headlines warned: 
“Washington in Danger.” Lincoln and Stanton were expecting 
the mighty Stonewall Jackson to cross the Potomac almost any 
hour. McDowell had already been joined by Shields’ division 
and was marching from Fredericksburg to Richmond, his 
cavalry not over twenty miles from contact with McClellan’s 
forces. The Confederates, in great distress, had hastily planned 
an attack on McClellan north of the Chickahominy, a measure 
of desperation, to seek to rout him before the new forces ar¬ 
rived. But the night before the planned attack, strange news 
came; McDowell was no longer advancing—he was retreating! 
Lincoln had stopped his movement and ordered him back to 
Fredericksburg, to cover Washington! 

When McDowell stopped, and then actually marched back, 
it was as though an Act of God had saved the doomed Con¬ 
federate Capital. Now that Johnston’s attack no longer needed 
to be launched before McDowell could arrive, he postponed 
it three days and transferred the field of battle to the south 
side of the Chickahominy, where McClellan had only two 
corps, poorly concentrated and not any too well entrenched. 
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Johnston’s strategy was simplicity itself. Longstreet would 
command the chief attack on the Federals at Fair Oaks and 
Seven Pines. He would have, in addition to his own division, 
those of D. H. Hill and Huger, each being assigned a separate 
road to reach the jump-off line. G. W. Smith would remain 
near Old Tavern, to protect the attackers’ left against Federal 
reinforcements from north of the river. The strategy was 
simple; it should have been effective; the troops assigned were 
ample for the purpose. 

But Johnston gave his orders to his division commanders 
verbally, Longstreet misunderstood them and so got part of his 
own troops on Hill’s road, the rest on Huger’s. The attack, 
scheduled for daybreak, did not begin until an hour after noon. 
But part of the troops were used in the main action: Six of 
Longstreet’s brigades and all of Huger’s division were hardly 
engaged at all. The partial attack succeeded in driving the 
Union line of battle about two miles. 

Johnston’s advancing columns were seen by the observers in 
McClellan’s observation balloon, who promptly notified Fed¬ 
eral headquarters, and Sumner’s Corps was put on the road, 
to cross the Chickahominy over the first finished grapevine 
bridges and strengthen the defense. 

Let us digress a moment. This balloon was the product of 
the genius and enthusiasm of a pioneer aeronaut, Thaddeus 
Sobiesld Lowe. He took to the Peninsula with him a bag to hold 
25,000 cubic feet of gas, bearing the proud name of “the 
Eagle.” It could lift three men to an altitude of a thousand 
feet, and was connected with the earth by the telegraph. The 
Confederates were much provoked at this new device; it forced 
them to try to keep their movements out of sight, and was a 
definite disadvantage. They sought to counter it by getting a 
balloon of their own, and the ladies of Richmond contributed 
their silk dresses for that purpose. These, however, did not 
work. The balloon was last used by the Federals during the 
Battle of Chancellorsville. Then, due to a political disagree¬ 
ment, Lowe resigned and the balloon organization collapsed. 

But, to return to the Chickahominy, in the late afternoon 
Stunner’s troops ran headlong into Smith’s Confederates at 
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Fair Oaks, and in the ensuing engagement the Unionists re¬ 
pulsed their foes with heavy loss and held the field. Johnston 
had recognized the mismanagement and failure of the battle 
and was about to break it off, when he was severely wounded 
and carried off the field. 

Command now shifted, by seniority, to General G. W. 
Smith. Davis and Lee, who were on the battlefield, asked 
Smith what he proposed to do. He said he could not know 
until he could get information as to the condition of his troops, 
but would hold his lines if he could. Early next morning, on 
Smith s orders, Longstreet renewed the attack but it was poorly 
prepared, badly supported and bloodily repulsed. McClellan 
reached the field in the afternoon but gave no orders to attack. 
He was deliberately refusing a rare opportunity, for the Con¬ 
federates, badly disorganized, were without a directing head. 
They had lost 6,000 men to McClellan s 5,000; their staff work 
had been miserable, their attacks made piecemeal and with 
poor support. They were badly discouraged at the wounding 
of the commander they trusted, and knew nothing about the 
competence or character of the new man whom that morning 
President Davis had sent out to take command. 


The new commander for the dispirited Confederate Army 
was General Robert Edward Lee, now “temporarily” assigned 
to command the Confederate Department of Eastern Virginia 
and North Carolina. An engineer, he was of the staff and not 
the line. His only campaign in the Confederate service had 
been in Western Virginia, where he had experienced little save 
distresses and defeats. 'While these had grown out of quarrels 
between unruly subordinates, none the less Lee was in com¬ 
mand and the public blamed him. After this chapter of mis¬ 
fortunes, Davis shifted him to the South Atlantic Coast, to 
establish fortifications and organizations to repel Federal am¬ 
phibian attacks. Then he had come to Richmond as Davis 
chief of staff. Virtually untried in important command, he was 
no hero to the troops. 

This man was untried in major battle, but he was not un- 
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known to Ms State or to the old Army. The Lees of Virginia 
were one of the Old Dominion s oldest and most distinguished 
families. The progenitors came over in the middle of the 
Seventeenth Century 7 . With the Revolution there was an ef¬ 
florescence, with scions in the Continental Congress, and in 
diplomacy, and on the battlefield. "Light Horse Harry” was 
grandfather of the Confederate Commander, who partook of 
many of the merits of his sires. 

Within, this new commander was a fiery furnace: quick to 
anger, often contemptuous to the hopes, or views, of others, de¬ 
termined to go forward to execute his own will. But always, 
or almost so, the stem monitors of conduct arrayed, disciplined 
and commanded the forces of Ms conscious mind. They would 
stand in the path of the unruly daemons within the subcon¬ 
scious, and make them of no effect in speech or action. 

His wife was full of fire and, when angry, would say things 
often cuttingly sharp. Her effect on her soldier husband was 
to make him even more determined to put iron curbs on his 
own emotions. Perhaps this fact, joined to this straggle of the 
dichotomy within the man, led Lee to coin the phrase by 
wMch he sought to guide Ms life: "Duty is the noblest word 
in the English language.” Certainly America never had a man 
who wrought more nobly to tMs end. 

Be that as it may, the new commander’s first step was to 
disengage battle and pull back. Lee got his men out of the 
swamps, and put them to work throwing up breastworks, labor 
the usefulness of which was as yet unappreciated and wMch 
the half-raw troops thoroughly despised. Soon they had 
dubbed their new General "the King of Spades,” and arm¬ 
chair strategists were wondering openly whether a man whose 
first recourse was to the entrenching tool had enough audacity 
to lead the Confederates to victory. 

This entrenching, however, soon was to prove itself to the 
soldiers as an offensive as well as a defensive weapon. Through 
it, Lee secured Richmond by defenses manned by a relatively 
small body of troops, and released the rest of the army for 
offensive work. This last he must have, for he had made up 
his mind that the only way to save the Capital was to^ttack 
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McClellan and drive him away. Audacity was Lee’s real middle 
name. 

The campaign now to begin is known in history as “The 
Seven Days Around Richmond.” The first step, as we have 
noted, was entrenchment. The second was to persuade Presi¬ 
dent Davis to bring in reinforcements from the south. Now 
that the confiding Lee had replaced the silent Johnston, Davis 
did so readily enough. The third was to keep McDowell se¬ 
curely anchored on the Rappahannock by a new burst of 
Valley exploits on Jackson’s part. 

No sooner had Banks fled from the Valley than Lincoln 
sought new plugs to foul the Shenandoah pistol. Fremont was 
stimulated to fresh endeavors. Again, numerically at least, 
Jackson had his match. But the renewed odds merely spurred 
the genius of this modem Cromwell, who would turn from 
prayer to the most fearful slaughter; this completed, he would 
give thanks to God therefor. 

On June 9, he struck Fremont at Cross Keys, st unnin g his 
advanced-guard. Before the Federals could catch their 
breath, he descended on Shields at Port Republic and put his 
force hors du combat. These two disasters revived in full force 
Lincolns fears for Washington, and insured orders to McDow¬ 
ell to remain covering the Capital. Again Jackson’s strokes had 
psychic consequences immensely more important than the 
changed situation in the Valley itself. Again he had prevented 
the Richmond army from having to cope with an overwhelm¬ 
ing foe. 

Lee’s fourth need was for more exact information about Mc¬ 
Clellan’s tactical dispositions. This was where James Ewell 
Brown Stuart came in. The twenty-nine-year-old cavalryman 
was not yet quite so famous as he later became; but already he 
had displayed traits—personal as well as tactical—that were to 
keep him in Southern song and story for countless years after 
the skirmish at Yellow Tavern closed his earthly career. 

“Jeb” Stuart knew how to use his troopers in shock action 
against other mounted men; he learned (but never so well as 
Forrest and Sheridan) how to cover a retreat, or plug a gap in 
a battle line, by dismounting his men and fighting them as 
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infantry. Likewise he never knew that cavalry’s most essential 
role was to be the eyes and the ears of the army, its most de¬ 
pendable information service. For all these last, his knowl¬ 
edges, and an artfulness in the application thereof, made Stuart 
a brilliant cavalryman. Likewise he was an officer and a gen¬ 
tleman, a God-fearing man who eschewed profanity and 
revered sobriety and duty about as did General Lee himself. 
But Stuart did have two failings: Nothing pleased him quite so 
much as to sing wildly well, like a hard-riding Israfel, when 
his faithful Sweeny twanged the banjo; and then too, his 
exultation over a wild cavalry raid led him occasionally to 
torture his orders to afford excuse for plunging ahead on one; 
as we shall see again in the Gettysburg campaign. 

But be all this as it may, on June 11, Lee ordered Stuart to 
find how far north and west the enemy had pushed; the 
strength of his lines of communications to his supply base at 
White House, on the Pamunkey—a mansion, incidentally, 
owned by Lee himself—and other data the General needed 
before planning his campaign. The next morning Stuart and 
1200 men started on the tour. They soon found that McClel¬ 
lan’s corps north of the Chickahominy had no contact with 
McDowell’s forces at Fredericksburg; in the military phrase, 
his right flank “hung in mid-air.” Swinging along further, 
they found the Federal base unprotected except by a motley 
array of sutlers and quartermasters’ clerks. At this point, Stuart 
found obstacles, either fancied or real, to a return by the route 
he had taken. Thereupon he took the much more dramatic 
course of making a wide circuit to the east and south, riding 
around the whole Federal Army and returning to Richmond 
along the James. His exploit set the whole South ringing with 
laughter at McClellan’s discomfiture. 

The sequel was not so pleasant. Stuart’s ride opened Mc¬ 
Clellan s eyes to the insecurity of his base on the Pamunkey. 
The amphibian character of his supply permitted a relatively 
easy change of base. Therefore, on June 18, three days after 
Stuart’s return, McClellan gave the first orders for shifting his 
supply lines to the James, and establishing a new depot there 
at Harrison’s Landing. Then, with the follow-through of the 
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engineer, he had new maps prepared of the area between the 
Chickahominy and the James, roads to the new base were put 
in readiness and detailed plans were made for the shift, to 
much of which he gave a personal attention that more prop¬ 
erly belonged to his Chief of Engineers. 

Upon Stuart’s report, Lee decided that the time had come 
to act: He would strike McClellan astride the Chickahominy, 
flank him away from his line to communications, and then de¬ 
stroy the disorganized Army of the Potomac. On the east of 
Richmond his men had finished their entrenchments from 
White Oak Swamp to the Chickahominy. Reinforcements were 
coming in from the south and he was ready for Jackson to join 
him from the Valley. He sought to delude the Federals by 
ostentatiously dispatching reinforcements to the Shenandoah, 
but soon thereafter Jackson’s army moved to Ashland, only 
sixteen miles west of Richmond. 

On June 23, Lee had a secret conference at his headquarters; 
Jackson rode in to attend it; it was the first time Lee’s personal 
staff had ever seen this strange, thin-faced, heavily bearded 
man with fanatic eye; some of them were disappointed, but all 
obeyed orders to keep his attendance secret. Longstreet and 
the two Hills were likewise present. As soon as Lee had out¬ 
lined his battle plans, he left the room so his lieutenants could 
debate details: A technique he never afterward employed. 

Implicit with Lee’s audacity to take a calculated risk, the 
project was brilliant. Magruder, who was holding the en¬ 
trenched lines, would demonstrate from them so energetically 
as to keep McClellan fearful that his four corps south of the 
Chickahominy were about to be attacked in force. The success 
of this stratagem would enable Lee to contain two-thirds of 
McClellan’s force with one-third of his own. 

While Magruder deceived, Lee himself, with the rest of the 
army—some 55,000 men—would cross the Chickahominy and 
deliver a crushing assault on McClellan’s third corps, that of 
Fitz-John Porter. Jackson and his Valley veterans were to de¬ 
bouch on the right and rear of Porter’s lines at Mechanicsville 
and Beaver Dam Creek. As soon as Jackson arrived in position, 
Longstreet and the two Hills would cross and support him. 
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Taken front, flank and rear. Porter would be crushed and 
routed and McClellan forced to a calamitous retreat. 

Moltke has termed it the height of genius on the part of a 
commander successfully to unite, on the battlefield, at the right 
moment, two separate forces moving from different parts, and 
to combine them in an integrated attack. In the state the art 
of military command had attained in the latter years of the 
First World War, any such program would have been con¬ 
ducted according to what was known as a timetable—a pre¬ 
cise, detailed series of time, place and action coordinations, 
involving a continuous liaison between the principal subordi¬ 
nate commanders. In the plan for the attack on McClellan, 
however, Lee’s staff proved so naive and inexpert; his com¬ 
munications so casual and uncertain; his liaison so negligent or 
lacking; his maps of the area sketchy and in some important 
particulars so badly wrong, that the complicated nature of his 
program endangered its success. 

Longstreet, who always doubted the value of any plan he 
did not make himself, seemed doubly suspicious of this one. 
As soon as Lee left the room, Longstreet proposed that Jack- 
son name when he could arrive at the jump-off position; Jack- 
son named dawn on the 25th. The skeptical Georgian then 
urged the likelihood of obstacles, delays, etc., wherefore Jack- 
son should be given an additional day. This was agreed to; 
Jackson would halt close at hand the night of the 25th; would 
cross the Central Railroad at three o’clock the next morning, 
and advance on the rear of the Union line. He must communi¬ 
cate his movement to the commander of a brigade of A. P. 
Hill’s Division, which then would cross the Chickahominy and 
move directly on Mechanicsville. This would open the great 
battle. These plans made, Jackson returned to Ashland as 
secretly as he had come. 

Lee now moved the divisions of Longstreet and Hill to the 
bridgeheads near their initial battle positions. It rained on the 
25th, and Jackson sent word that the roads were muddy and he 
would be late. Still there seemed no suspicion, no apprehension 
on the Federal side of the line. Deserters came in to Union 
headquarters to report that Jackson was marching down, but 
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McClellan did not credit it; chiefly, perhaps, because he was 
now devoting all his own energies to changing base. 

The 26th arrived; a fine, sunny morning, but no opening gun 
from Jackson unleashed the battle. He was marching over un¬ 
mapped country, quite unfamiliar to himself or his staff. He 
had found the roads deeply rutted, tortuously winding, blocked 
by felled trees and obstructed by obstinate Federal cavalry. 
Skir mishin g was continuous. He himself had only a handful of 
cavalry, who were strangers to the region. It was nine o’clock 
before he crossed the railroad. At 3:30 that afternoon he went 
into camp three miles from his assigned jump-off line. 

All morning and until mid-afternoon, Longstreet and A. P. 
TTill waited impatiently at the various upper crossings of the 
Chickahominy for the sound of Jackson’s cannonade, the agreed 
signal for their own participation—but no guns thundered to 
the northeast, and Lee had no direct liaison to find out the 
causes of the delay, or how long it would continue. Finally 
the delay got on Hill’s nerves, he feared the day would close 
without action and thus a great opportunity be lost. So at four 
o’clock he sped his forces across the Chickahominy at Meadow 
Bridge—without, however, attempting to get word to Jackson 
that he had done so. His men turned east, overran the Federal 
pickets at Mechanicsville, pushed on to Beaver Dam Creek, 
and at Ellerson’s Mill launched a frontal assault on Porter’s 
lines east of the stream. 

Hill’s lines moved to ford the creek and storm the battle¬ 
ments. But Porter s artillery was admirably placed, and was 
supported by a sturdy Regular Division, well entrenched. As 
the Confederates rushed down the hill and across the creek- 
bottom, they dissolved under a withering fire. Hill kept up the 
attack until his casualties numbered over 2,000; the Unionists’ 
losses were negligible and they still held the heights. 

Porter knew the attack would be renewed on the morrow, 
and wanted reinforcements to stem it. McClellan gave orders 
that night, however, for the corps to withdraw to the even 
stronger lines at Gaines’ Mill, which were not so open to being 
flanked. But he did not send Porter the reinforcements he de- 
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served. All day Magruder had feinted fiercely, McClellan’s 
corps commanders south of the Chickahominy became jittery 
and would not give up troops. 

Early the next morning Porter drew back successfully, the 
Confederates on his heels. Jackson had more trouble; a guide 
Lee sent had gotten a wrong road and Jackson’s men ran into 
D. H. Hill’s. It was not until 1:30 that the Confederates came 
in close contact with the Federal rear guard, at Gaines’ Mill. 
Porter was again in well-prepared positions, with his guns well 
posted and his infantry ready for another afternoon’s bloody 
work. A. P. Hill again launched the assault, but at Boatswain’s 
Creek it suffered a severe repulse. He called for help, and in no 
time the whole Confederate right was committed to a fearful 
struggle. Longstreet, on Hill’s right, fared very badly. Porter 
did not budge from his position, and demolished whole 
brigades of the attackers. Lee became immensely concerned, 
for the afternoon was almost gone and the attack had been 
unsuccessful and most costly. Unless Porter could be driven, 
the Confederates themselves must retreat and Richmond might 
be lost. 

In the meanwhile, Jackson and D. H. Hill, much farther 
to the left and northeast, had finally reached their designated 
positions and were quite definitely on Porter s rear, and actu¬ 
ally closer to White House than were the Federals. Jackson— 
and Lee as well—had every expectation that the moment Por¬ 
ter noticed this, he would thin his left and strengthen and ex¬ 
tend his right, so as to protect his lines. But there was no such 
movement and Porter seemed quite unconcerned at the threat. 
This was a broad hint to the Confederate command that the 
line of communications, and of retreat, no longer went east of 
the Chickahominy, to White House; that it now ran across the 
Grapevine Bridge and to the James. 

For some hours Jackson and D. H. Hill were idle, waiting 
for an attack; then Hill found a weak spot: Porter’s extreme 
right was in the air, and the Confederates need only move 
around it to force him to evacuate the strong lines of Boat¬ 
swain’s Creek. This Hill started to do. It proved hard, however. 
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to procure victory by maneuver. Confederate losses in the fiery 
furnace to the south were so great that Jackson and D. H. Hill 
had to feed their troops to the flames. 

About seven o’clock, as the sun was setting, Lee succeeded 
in organizing a general attack all along the front. From Long- 
street on the Chickahominy to D. H. Hill far to the northeast, 
the Confederates made a final charge; ignoring staggering 
losses, they swept over the breastworks and took them with the 
bayonet. Whiting’s division, Lee’s last reserves, had the final 
stroke, and a brigade of gallant Texans, commanded by John B. 
Hood, did there a deed of desperate valor that ever after kept 
them the brigade closest to Lee’s heart. But while the Federals 
were overpowered, they were still resisting fiercely; two bri¬ 
gades came from the south of the river in the nick of time to 
join with the Regulars and to cover the retreat. As night thick¬ 
ened, Porters forces made for the bridges over the Chicka¬ 
hominy, the Regulars as steady as though on parade. 

Fitz-John Porter was the hero of as fine a defense as had 
been made on an American field. With 30,000 men, he had 
withstood Lee’s 55,000, inflicting 10,000 casualties to only 6,000 
among his own men. Had only McClellan sent two or three 
more divisions by sundown that second day—one able critic 
says one more would have been enough—Porter could have 
thrust back all assaults. Perhaps, at sundown on June 27, Lee’s 
career as a great military commander came within a single 
Federal division of ending on the field of Boatswain’s Creek. 
But McClellan had not even come on the field of battle to 
gauge with his own eyes the inadequacy of Lee’s guns, the 
narrowness of his lines of attack or the impoverished char¬ 
acter of his reserves. He still believed in fairies and detectives, 
and that night telegraphed Stanton, in bitter reproach, “I have 
lost this battle because my force is too small.” 


Whatever the cost, Lee had now won the first stage of his 
first battle. Now how would he exploit it? His initial plans were 
based upon the news Jeb Stuart had brought back from his 
famous raid, that White House was McClellan’s base for wagon 
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trains and railroad supply alike. In this event the Federals 
would be forced to move back down the Peninsula, either to 
White House or along the road they had come from Williams¬ 
burg. In the first instance they must recross the Chickahominy 
to protect the railroad. In the second they must supply them¬ 
selves by a hazardous wagoning, or shift their base. 

Lee was up at daybreak to exploit the victory. He rushed 
Stuart’s cavalry and an infantry division to break the Richmond 
and York River Railroad and get athwart McClellan’s com¬ 
munications. It was impossible to make a direct crossing of the 
river; late the night of the 27th, the Federals had burned 
Grapevine Bridge and others they had labored so long to build; 
they had guns to protect the crossings; and the heavily wooded 
heights south of the stream cloaked any direct view of the 
movements of their masses. Nor could Magruder discover any¬ 
thing in front of him. 

About noon, however, a heavy cloud mounted to the sides 
and obscured vision; Lee thought it dust from a marching 
column. Explosions were heard. A messenger from Stuart told 
of the Federal burning of a railroad trestle they would not 
have burned had they further need for the York River line. 
Then finall y, scouts found that strong Federal works immedi¬ 
ately south the Chickahominy had been evacuated. All these 
items at last persuaded and convinced Lee that McClellan was 
indeed changing his base to the James. 

Had the new Confederate commander been able to read the 
riddle of McClellan’s mind the night of June 27, he could have 
done some thin g decisive about it. But Lee’s delay in decision 
all through the day of the 28th proved fatal to his destruction 
program. Never did a situation more aptly illustrate Napo¬ 
leon’s dread foe, “the fog of war.” 

Some military historians, reviewing the campaign, concluded 
that Lee made his chief mistake in seeking to intercept Mc¬ 
Clellan’s men just after they had crossed White Oak Swamp. 
They think that he should have left rear-guard pursuit to Ma¬ 
gruder and Huger; that he should have taken his other divi¬ 
sions—Jackson, Ewell, D. H. Hill, Whiting, Longstreet, A. P. 
Hill—on a swift swing direct to die north bank of the James 
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and march down it and occupy Malvern Hill, thus interposing 
himself between McClellan and his new base on the river. Lee 
did dispatch a column down the James; but its commander. 
General Holmes, was old, deaf and incompetent. When these 
troops reached the vicinity of Malvern, they saw silhouetted 
on die hillcrest the long line of Federal trains speeding to 
safety, and could not resist unlimbering and opening fire on 
them. This brought swift and savage reprisal. Federal forces 
already posted there blasted away at the Confederates, gun¬ 
boats on the James joined in; and in no time at all Holmes’ 
artillery was knocked out and his infantry fearfully cut up. 
Lee had to send Magruder to stiffen the column, and so about 
18,000 Confederates were subtracted from Lee’s effectives. 

This thwarted interposition, however, had been only a sub¬ 
sidiary phase of Lee’s strategy. On the 28th he had ordered 
Jackson and D. H. Hill to cross the Chickahominy at Grape¬ 
vine Bridge, and be on the Federals’ tail as they made their 
way through White Oak Swamp. His other columns would 
take the several available southeasterly roads to bring them 
across the Unionists’ path about Glendale, immediately to the 
south of the swamp. The conventional picture is of McClellan’s 
army stretched out like a long snake, its tail about at White 
Oak Swamp, its head wriggling to Malvern Hill and the James, 
its middle waiting to be cut by a sharp blow. 

But while true enough the day after Gaines’ Mill, this pic¬ 
ture does not take into acount the amendments effected by 
the dawn of the second day. McClellan had planned the move¬ 
ment carefully and his plans worked out well. Porter had gone 
on ahead to Malvern Hill and put it in shape for defense, as 
Holmes had found, to his sorrow. The Fourth Corps had fol¬ 
lowed across the swamp, taking position there to hold off any 
thrust from Richmond. During the 29th, the other three corps 
stayed north of the swamp to protect the retreat. That after¬ 
noon Magruder, with 5,000 men, attacked two Union corps at 
Savage’s Station, but had no support and after suffering—and 
inflicting—1,000 casualties, drew off. By the morning of the 
30th McClellan’s whole force was safely across White Oak 
Swamp and had destroyed the only bridge across it. His army 
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had only eight more miles to march; its enormous trains, of 
more than 5,000 wagons, and his siege artillery, were well 
ahead; his troops concentrated to protect the rear, five divisions 
being in position near Glendale, an important road junction, 
to meet Lee’s expected thrust. 

Thus the reality of the situation was very different from that 
Lee had envisaged. Furthermore, the concentration of Confed¬ 
erate troops had proved no easy task. Their maps were badly 
at fault and mislabeled or misdrawn roads occasioned con¬ 
fusion and delay. 

Jackson, who was supposed to be treading on the tail of the 
snake, was tardy, as he had been on the 26th. His actions—or 
rather, inactions—in these two days have been more severely 
criticized by experts than have any other episodes of his mili¬ 
tary career. His troops rested in camp the whole of the 29th; 
according to General Alexander, the only explanation is the 
day was Sunday, and to march or fight or do any obeisance to 
Mars on the Sabbath was opposed to Jackson s fierce religious 
convictions. 

Jackson, however, is not altogether bereft of defense. The- 
fact was that he had been badly delayed by Grapevine Bridge 
having been burnt by the retreating Federals. It is not sound 
to criticize him for not having pushed right across the river. 
The Chickahominy had risen again; had infantry waded or 
swum the river, it could have had no gun support. The truth 
is that Jackson’s engineers did an admirable job and by mid¬ 
night of June 29—the first day of the real pursuit—he began 
to cross. 

Early the next morning he reached Savage Station and there 
conferred with Lee. Immediately thereafter he took up the 
march and about noon reached the northern marge of White 
Oak Swamp; bordered by thick woods, this morass had run¬ 
ning through it a wide and generally deep stream which, in the 
’Sixties, was difficult to cross The night of the 29th, the Fed¬ 
erals had gotten past it, destroyed the only bridge and posted 
batteries to command the crossings. As soon as Jackson reached 
the north bank of the creek, he brought up his artillery to shell 
the opposite batteries, and pushed cavalry across to take the 
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^uns. These were promptly repulsed. Then Jackson’s artillerists 
found a position from which to pour a flanking fire on the Fed- 
erals. The initial result was utter confusion, and Confederate 
infantrv was about to take the woods south of the swamp. 
Suddenly two new Union batteries opened on the Confederate 
guns, forced them to limber and flee, and the Union infantry 
advanced and effectively commanded the crossings. 

Jackson tried to find a crossing to the west, by which to 
flank, but Brackett’s Ford, the only one available, was found 
“impracticable” for guns, and was covered by a strong Federal 
force. So, after noon, the artillery duel kept up, but until the 
following morning Jackson’s infantry remained idle on the 
north bank of the White Oak Swamp. A mile and a half away, 
across the stream and to the east, the great battle of Glendale 
was going on. 

Now Lee knew Jackson’s location. Had he wished he could 
have sent a staff officer to Jackson in forty minutes. In any 
modem battle movement, liaison would have been an essential 
routine. The day after the battle, Jackson overheard some of 
his staff discussing whether or not some of their force should, 
without orders, have moved to the sound of Lee’s guns. “If 
General Lee had wanted me,” Jackson remarked curtly, “he 
could have sent for me.” 

This is the explanation Jackson’s chief biographer. Colonel 
Henderson, adopts, Lee’s master memorialist. Dr. Freeman, 
shifting the blame back to Jackson, offers an intriguing ex¬ 
planation based on Jackson’s extreme physical fatigue, with 
resulting psychic collapse and constant inertia of will. Ecken- 
rode and Conrad, likewise intimate familiars with terrain and 
offirial records, say that actually his military judgment was 
correct: The stream had few crossings and bad fords, and while 
infantry could get across, artillery and wagons could not. 
Therefore the forcing of a passage would probably have so 
disorganized Jackson’s troops that they could have taken no 
useful part at Glendale. 

Let us now glance across White Oak Swamp and follow the 
developments cm the south side. Throughout the night of June 
29 and until noon the next day, McClellan’s trains groaned 
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down the road to Malvern Hill, or by a newly discovered east¬ 
erly road direct to Haxsaw’s Landing. The troops covering the 
trains were further to the west. By noon a substantial part of 
the Federal forces had passed Glendale, the intersection point 
of the Quaker Road and roads leading in from the west, down 
which die Confederates were hastening in their efforts “to cut 
the snake in two.” 

Longstreet was pushing down the Long Bridge Road seek¬ 
ing to intersect the Federal column on the roughly parallel 
Quaker Road, followed by A. P. Hill. In mid-afternoon, they 
reached the junction point of Long Bridge and Quaker Roads, 
but by then McClellans forces had all passed this point except 
the sturdy rear guard observing - Jackson at White Oak and 
Longstreet at Glendale. The Confederates now attacked. The 
ensuing action has seven names, the most usually employed 
being Glendale or Frayser’s Farm. Some military critics have 
felt that here Lee had his great opportunity to destroy his op¬ 
ponent. But the fact seems to be that his chance had already 
gone, and Glendale was merely a rear-guard action. 

But rear-guard or not, it was fierce and bloody. President 
Davis had come out from Richmond to witness the great vic¬ 
tory. Lee was close to the front. Longstreet thinned his men 
out in line of skirmishers and advanced through the woods. 
The Unionists had little chance to employ their always well- 
served artillery, and it was a hand to hand struggle. When 
bullets were gone, bayonets and rifle-butts came into play. 
Longstreet was thrown back with terrible casualties. Then 
A. P. Hill came up and his men were cast into the flames; about 
20,000 Confederates were assaulting that number of Federals. 
Soon Hooker came up, bruised Longstreet’s right, was finally 
repulsed. In the center. Hill pierced the lines of McCall’s Divi¬ 
sion and in the dark took McCall a prisoner. They had other 
prizes—several hundred prisoners and some guns. But it had 
become too dark to fight further. McClellan’s rear guard was 
uncaptured, and continued holding the Confederates off the 
tr ains . About 2,000 men had fallen on each side. But still the 
honors were with the Unionists, for they continued success¬ 
fully to carry out their change of base. 
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The midnight withdrawal of the rear-guard was precipitate, 
but it need not have been, for Longstreet and Hill, Huger and 
Magruder were too much cut up to pursue. That night Mc¬ 
Clellans whole force made Malvern Hill, an eminence stand¬ 
ing about 200 feet above the surrounding terrain. By midnight 
McClellan’s corps had gotten on top. All through the early 
hours Fitz-John Porter, the hero of this campaign, was posting 
guns, causing shelter-trenches to be dug, preparing for the 
desperate encounter expected on the morrow. 

By daybreak the Federal arrangements had been made. 
Their guns were locked wheel to wheel, commanding the com¬ 
plete field of fire down the waving wheat-field up which their 
assailants must come. A thin line in front and a heavy line be¬ 
hind the guns were ready to meet the direct charges. The in¬ 
fantry had had a hot meal. The trains had pulled on toward 
Harrisons Landing and the gunboats. The Army of the Po¬ 
tomac was at bay. 

The Confederates did not get at their task in too much of a 
hurry. Lee knew that Malvern Hill would be no easy prize. 
Reconnaissance should have informed him that two miles away 
was Lamptie Hill, by seizing which the Confederates could cut 
off Federal movement. Jackson urged him to move by the left 
and flank Malvern, but Jackson was in eclipse. D. H. Hill em¬ 
phasized the dangers of a frontal attack, but Longstreet 
laughed: “Don’t get scared, now that we have got him licked.” 
So the plan was made for the assault direct. 

Lee should never have made it without proper artillery 
preparations in advance. But there were not many positions. 
Longstreet tried to post some guns in enfilade on the Confed¬ 
erate left, but the movement was quickly detected and the 
guns blasted out. Nor was it any easier to form the infantry 
assault line in the heavy underbrush at the beginning of the 
northern slope. Lee knew that something was wrong, asked 
Longstreet to ride with him to survey the situation. But he had 
already given an unfortunate order that the various units were 
to go forward on the signal of a shout. While he and Long¬ 
street were riding along, one of the commands got tired of 
waiting, let out the Rebel yell and the lines crawled up the hill. 
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The result was slaughter. Nobody commanded, no line could 
sustain the well-directed Federal guns. The Confederates ad¬ 
vanced in piece-meal, not even allowing themselves the advan¬ 
tage of a common front sustained at all points. Magruder was 
cut to pieces, A. P. Hill was of little aid, the troops of Long- 
street and of Jackson got in the fray belatedly and did not help 
matters much when they did. Long before nightfall they fell 
back, completely beaten and demoralized. Under the July sun 
they lost 5,000 men, to 2,000 for their foes. 

Now McClellan should have taken his stand, held the posi¬ 
tion and been in position for a sharp and powerful rejoinder. 
But “the Little Napoleon” had been beaten, if his men had not. 
It seemed impossible for him to realize that the Confederates 
were demoralized, worn out with defeat, stunned by their 
frightful battle losses; and not only in no condition to pursue 
the campaign, but likewise hardly able to resist an immediate, 
decisive counterstroke. So that night he continued his retreat 
to the comfortable shelter of the gunboats on the James. 


In this campaign opportunities had been paraded on both 
sides but embraced by neither. McClellan had had four real 
chances. The first had come before Yorktown, where he should 
never have waited before Magruder s dummy guns for almost a 
month. There was another soon succeeding—the shift from 
the York to the James; but as has been seen, McClellan was 
not personally at fault in failing to embrace it; here the blame 
legitimately rests on Stanton and the Administration. McClel¬ 
lan himself, however, was responsible for not exploiting the 
action at Seven Pines. 

Then when Lee succeeded Johnston, Lee’s over-complicated 
battle plans and inexpert staff work gave McClellan a third 
chance. When Hill improvidently assaulted at Ellerson’s Mill, 
McClellan should have sent at least three divisions to reinforce 
the brave and competent Porter. For the fact was that, the 
next day at Gaines’ Mill, the Confederate situation in the East 
was more desperate than on any day until, in June, 1864, an 
almost undefended Petersburg was about ready to fall to Han- 
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cock’s columns. Until sunset the afternoon of June 27, 1862, 
Lee had not won his battle and his army had lost, and the 
likelv consequence was that Richmond was lost with it. Here 
was the great opportunity for tire Union to have been saved 
on the Peninsula. One more corps—perhaps even another divi¬ 
sion-rushed in time to Porter’s aid, and McClellan would 
have won the most decisive victory of the war. 

“The Little Napoleon’s” fourth great chance came at Mal¬ 
vern Hill. No longer did Lee outnumber McClellan; the at¬ 
tacker’s battle losses in the Civil War greatly outnumbered 
those of the defender. In the whole Seven Days around Rich¬ 
mond, including 3,000 Federal wounded abandoned on the 
battlefield or in field hospitals and there captured by the Con¬ 
federates, the casualties of the Army of the Potomac numbered 
onlv 20,000 against 28,000 for Lee’s troops. In battle itself, 
McCl ellan s Army had redressed both the balance of numbers 
and the strategic experience of the army command. At Malvern 
Hill the stronger army was receiving, in strongly prepared and 
strategically powerful positions, the attack of the weaker one. 
At Malvern Hill this stronger army decisively defeated the 
weaker one. It had the artillery, the stores, the lines of supply, 
the staff org aniz ation. The morale of its men was undimmed 
and undaunted. This was McClellan’s fourth opportunity—and 
again some inner infirmity in the mind and will of the man 
caused him to decline it. 

But chance is a captious jade, and seldom plays favorites. 
Lee too had his opportunities. The first was at Gaines’ Mill. 
He should have supervised the battle for that day; not have 
let A. P. Hill get nervous and excited and attempt to storm 
an impregnable position. He should have waited for Jackson 
if necessary until the next morning. Then, when the Valley 
genius had gotten on Fitz-John Porter’s flank in the air, the 
whole corps north of the Chickahominy would have been 
caught between the pincers of a gigantic nutcracker and 
crushed. 

But Lee did not feel it his role to direct the details of move¬ 
ment on the battlefield. Logistics was his province; battle that 
erf Fate. A gain and again we find him saying that the task of 
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the commander was to get the troops to the battlefield; logis¬ 
tics, movement and march accommodation; after that the re¬ 
sult depended upon God—and the mistakes of the commander 
on the spot. This thesis marked Lees plans in the Seven Days 
around Richmond and in nearly every campaign that he fought 
thereafter. 

Another factor, to be sure, was the over-elaboration of his 
battle plans. Lee never again employed so over-complicated 
a system of battle combination as that which failed on 
Beaver Dam Creek and at Glendale. Henceforth his search was 
for simplicity 7 , and whenever he was able to find really simple 
though enormously daring battle concepts, and to entrust their 
execution to keen-minded and sympathetic subordinates he 
was to win his campaigns. 

Lee’s second great chance came when McClellan failed to 
exploit the opportunity at Gaines’ Mill. Had he not waited an 
entire day before pursuing, he could have circled swiftly 
through Richmond and interposed a sturdy force between the 
Army of the Potomac and its new base. Nor did he need have 
waited so long to read McClellan’s mind: Porter’s refusal, at 
Games’ Mill, to extend to the east clearly showed the change 
of base. This was one of Lee’s two great errors of judgment as 
to the intention of enemy commander; the second, oddly 
enough, came on the same terrain, after Cold Harbor two years 
later. 

The Confederates’ third great mistake was after the battle 
of Glendale. Lee made a major blunder in assaulting rather 
than flanking Malvern Hill. His failure there should have re¬ 
sulted in the destruction of his command. Perhaps the Confed¬ 
erate commander’s recent experiences with McClellan gave 
him a right to take liberties with his competent but timorous 
foe. But it was an enormous chance to take. At Malvern Hill, 
Confederate generalship was at its nadir, its faults of concep¬ 
tion being exceeded only by the slovenliness of the staff in 
supervising its execution. Malvern Hill and Gettysburg were 
Lee’s worst battles. 

Whatever the casualties or the respective errors in logistics 
or upsets in battle plans, in the battle of wills Lee had won 
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and McClellan had fled to the James. The Seven Days around 
Richmond was acclaimed a great Confederate success. Cer¬ 
tainly it must be held so, for with all his upsets and disappoint¬ 
ments, Lee had kept the Capital from falling, and had insured 
that the war would not be determined unm the two nations 
had had a real test of strength and soul as well as strategy. 



Chapter XIII 


‘‘FOREVER FREE” 


D USING THE DIRE days of the Summer of 1862, in his inner¬ 
most soul Lincoln was seeking the way to do another 
thing: Not the management of troops in the field but 
the forward march of a great idea. This was a change in the 
status of the slaves. 

Mind you, this man who, four years before, in the famous 
Illinois campaign had proclaimed the doctrine of “The House 
Divided,” had said that no nation could endure half slave, 
half free, did not on becoming President make this an imme¬ 
diate policy. His basic attitude was that the Union must be 

In those months of torment of spirit and searching of soul, 
this man from Springfield had been growing. No longer was 
he merely a master politician. There was coming in him that 
deep and inner grace of man, the capacity for the organic 
growth of character. Early in 1861, Lincoln himself said that, 
under pressure, some men swell and some men grow. Now he 
was himself demonstrating that he belonged to the latter 
group. By the early mpnths of 1862, he had gotten completely 
out of the shadow of Springfield and had attained high states¬ 
manship. 

There was a matter in his mind, he turned it over, debated 
it with himself, sought inward guidance. He did not talk of it 
to his Cabinet or close associates, for Lincoln was fated to be 
a man on high, who looked through shaggy but usually corn- 
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prehending brows at his fellow men. He could not be of them 
but he could always be with and for them. 

Seldom has America had at its helm at time of crisis a man 
who so surely possessed the qualities of clairvoyance as did 
Lincoln. The qualities which a President needs to have at any 
time of high national emergency are seldom joined in a single 
man. He needs to be if possible a good administrator, so that 
he can handle the continuing stream of problems of decisions 
as to minor policy, selection of men, handling of detail. 

But more than that, he needs to be a poet, a prophet and 
a seer. The leader of a people, he must know what they think, 
and feel, and seek. He must have an understanding of their 
inmost hearts and beliefs, be able to vision and to do battle 
for the unexpressed hopes and washes of their souls. This last 
is by far the greatest of the needs, and it was in this field that 
Lincoln was superb. 


From the outbreak of the war until July, 1862, Lincoln’s 
public attitude on emancipation was to reprehend it. Welles 
testifies that, in all Cabinet discussions prior to that time, 
whenever emancipation or the mitigation of slavery was 
brought up, the President had been “prompt and emphatic in 
denouncing any interference by the General Government. 
Likewise this sentiment pervaded the whole Cabinet. 

At the beginning it pervaded Congress as well. As has been 
seen, the tone of the special session of the Summer of 1861 
had been pacific on the abolition question. Not only had John 
J. Crittenden’s resolution of the Union as it was and the Con¬ 
stitution as it is passed both Houses by large majorities; but 
also the legislation regarding emancipation had been almost 
negligible. Indeed, the only item of any consequence had been 
the Act of August 6, 1861, confiscating any slaves who had 
been used for a military purpose against die United States. 

This Act, incidentally, had as one of its purposes the legal¬ 
izing and. regularizing of the position Ben Butler had taken in 
his famous “contraband” order. When in command at Fortress 
Monroe, he had the chance to see, at first hand, how valuable 
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the Negro slaves were to the Confederacy, not only on the 
plantations but also in the camps and on the fortifications and 
other works of defense. Therefore he issued an order that such 
property within his lines was “contraband of war” and would 
be confiscated whenever needed. The idea and the phrase 
caught on, and were adopted throughout the Army. The Act of 
Congress merely cloaked with law Butler’s flashing phrase. 

When the Congress assembled again in December, 1861, its 
tone was much more vigorous. The Radical Republicans, under 
the lead of Thad Stevens in the House, and Chandler and 
Wade in the Senate, were itching to take over the control of 
policy for the war. Not only did they institute the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, an increasing source of 
annoyance to the Executive, but also they moved step by step 
toward emancipation. 

On December 16, Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, intro¬ 
duced a measure to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. 
Still there was an effort at temperateness in terms, and the de¬ 
bate was not fever-heated. 

The President, in his annual message on the state of the 
Nation, had set forth the three main points of his then view of 
any emancipation program. To begin with, it should be volun¬ 
tary, not forced, on the part of any loyal slave State. Next 
compensation should be paid slave-owners in such States. 
Then, finally, the freedmen in such States should be colonized. 
Henry Wilson, who brought in the District bill, followed the 
Presidential ideas. The debate was temperate, for the circum¬ 
stances, and on April 16,1862, it passed and was signed by the 
Chief Executive. 

Lincoln kept urging compensated emancipation. On March 
6, he sent a message requesting a Congressional Joint Resolu¬ 
tion “that the United States ought to co-operate with any State 
which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to 
each State which may adopt gradual abolishment, pecuniary 
aid” and other assistances. This, he felt, was both just and 
economical. Were the nation to be able to put its daily cost of 
war for 87 days into paying for slave manumissions, it could 
buy all in Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, Delaware and the 
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District of Columbia. In essence, this offer, if embraced by the 
South, would have meant $400 for each slave. 

This message gathered laurels practically nowhere. The Bor¬ 
der State Conservatives, “set in their ways,” would have none 
of it—they feared any sort of social change. Economics seemed 
relatively unimportant to them in comparison with an up¬ 
turning of the social pyramid. Equally the message upset the 
Radical Republicans, such as Thad Stevens, who termed it 
“the most diluted milk and water-gruel proposition ever made 
to the American Nation.” It did not go. Doubters and extrem¬ 
ists on both sides would not accept a sensible accommodation 
course. 

Thenceforward, the continuous battle was, on the President s 
part, not to have Congress take any attitude that would alien¬ 
ate the Border States; and on the part of the Radical Repub¬ 
licans in Congress, no matter how thin their majority in and 
control of the two Houses, to be truculent and belligerent. 

At the immediate juncture, however, Lincoln was given the 
resolution he had asked for, and on March 10 he gathered the 
delegates from the Border States and asked them to accept a 
plan of compensated emancipation. He did not ask that the 
freedom be given immediately; rather, the “decision at once 
to emancipate gradually.” Thirty members of Congress listened 
to him, but only a minority acquiesced in his view. This was 
one of the President’s greatest defeats in persuading policy. 

The Congress continued its program of whittling away at 
the legal establishment of slavery. On March 13, 1862, it pro¬ 
hibited officers returning to their masters fugitive slaves who 
had taken refuge with die Army, irrespective of whether the 
masters were loyal or disloyal. In June it passed an act prohib¬ 
iting slavery “in the present Territories of the United States, 
and in any that shall hereafter be acquired.” 

The next month it voted a measure Senator Trumbull had 
introduced, extending greatly the scope of confiscation of 
slaves held by disloyal masters. The old act had applied only 
to slaves who had been used for a military purpose. The new 
one declared that all slaves “escaping from such persons and 
taking refuge within the lines of the Army; and all slaves cap- 
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tured from such persons or deserted by them and coming 
under the control of the Government . . . and all slaves 
found on or being within any place occupied by rebel forces 
and afterward occupied by forces of the United States, shall 
be deemed captives of war, and shall be forever free of their 
servitude.” 

Trumbull’s bill went a step further, in that it authorized the 
President “to employ as many persons of African descent as 
may seem necessary and proper for the suppression of this re¬ 
bellion.” In effect, this committed the Federal Government to 
the use of Negro troops. 

By these successive steps, the Congress had gone to the 
uttermost limits it could go on emancipation. Indeed, it had 
gone much further than the contemporary view of its Constitu¬ 
tional powers envisaged it as being able legitimately to pro¬ 
ceed. Suffice it to say that Lincoln hesitated, on Constitutional 
grounds as well as those of Border State policy, before signing 
the Trumbull measure. For he knew that real emancipation 
could come only by act of the President, out of his power as 
Commander-in-Chief, and residual powers he might use in 
order to win the war. 


This had been a resource he had been loath to avail himself 
of. Late in August, 1861, when the vain and arrogant Fremont, 
then commanding in Missouri, had issued a proclamation de¬ 
claring the freedom of slaves of disloyal owners, the Radicals 
were pleased but the Border State Conservatives were in a 
panic. Lincoln promptly set the order aside, and shortly 
afterwards removed Fremont from that command. 

It was the course of the war rather than the views of the 
Radicals which caused the President to turn more and more 
to the idea of emancipation as a military aid. As 1862 pro¬ 
ceeded, he became more and more concerned over the failure 
of the military effort, more and more convinced of the need 
for extraordinary measures to preserve the National existence. 
His disappointments as to McClellan’s failure to take Rich¬ 
mond aided the growth, and the latter s political demands 
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brought to fruit his determination for action. Indeed, Lincoln 
is said to have written the first draft of the eventual Eman¬ 
cipation Proclamation, on the steamer that brought him back 
from Harrisons Landing to Washington, early in July, 1862. 

At any event, on July 18, shortly after his return from Mc¬ 
Clellan’s Headquarters, the President, in the course of a car¬ 
riage ride with Seward and Welles, advised them, as the latter 
noted in his diary, that he had been earnestly considering 
“emancipating the slaves by proclamation, in case the Rebels 
did not cease to persist in their war on the Government and 
the Union, of which he saw no evidence.” He had come to the 
conclusion “that it was a military necessity absolutely essential 
for the salvation of the Union, that we must free the slaves 
or be ourselves subdued.” 

"We have about played our last card,” he went on, “and must 
change our tactics or lose the game.” This was the first time 
he had mentioned the matter to anyone. Would these gentle¬ 
men tell him frankly what they thought? 

Seward’s spot reaction was that probably the measure was 
justifiable, and perhaps expedient and necessary. Father 
Gideon concurred in this. As they parted, Lincoln asked them 
to think the matter over and advise him of their matured 
views. 

Then, on July 22, he laid his draft of the Proclamation before 
the whole Cabinet. Let us take a look at the men whom Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln had gathered together to aid him in his battle 
to preserve the Union. 

Seward, the “Premier,” was a slight man with a sedentary 
droop. His head was large and well formed, mounted on a 
long, slender neck, and projected over his chest in an argu¬ 
mentative way. His mouth was large and flexible, his nose 
aquiline, and his penetrating eyes seemed lively with humor. 
He had a broad brow, crowned with a fine head of silvery 
hair. Seward was subtle as well as quick. He rejoiced in power, 
and was fond of jest and much given to oracular utterance. 

Montgomery Blair, the Postmaster General, had a hard, 
Scotch, practical-looking head. One of his enemies termed his 
small deep-set eyes “rat-like.” He usually spoke with caution 
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but thought boldly and bluntly and directly. Blair was useful 
not only in himself but because of his father, the famous 
Francis Preston Blair, chief member of Andrew Jackson’s 
Kitchen Cabinet and one of his staunchest and shrewdest 
friends. Although now in his ’Seventies, the elder Blair was 
still an intimate and confidential counselor and correspondent 
of hundreds of important people over the Northern States. 

Secretary of the Navy Welles was a small man with a great 
outspreading long gray beard. As we have seen, he was called 
“Father Gideon” in tones of commingled affection and derision. 

Salmon P. Chase, the head of the Treasury, would have 
struck anyone as the most intelligent and distinguished-looking 
of the Cabinet members. He was tall, of good presence, his 
head was well-formed and his forehead high. His face showed 
marks of power and energy, but a particularly drooping mo¬ 
tion of the lid of one eye lent a slightly sinister touch to the 
agreeableness of his countenance. 

Stanton was of small stature, bearded, nervous and excitable. 
He was a veritable bundle of energy and irascibility. There was 
nothing particularly significant about the personality of Ed¬ 
ward Bates, the Missouri Borderer who was Attorney General, 
nor is there much particularly to be noted of Caleb Smith, of 
Indiana, the Secretary of the Interior. It was a group of oddly 
assorted persons, some of them mediocrities and others of high 
ability. 

To these men he said that he had already made up his mind 
that such an act was expedient, but he desired their advice as 
to the language and the timing of its announcement. Several 
were startled. Oddly enough, Bates, of Missouri, Border State 
man thought well of it, while the Abolitionist Chase was 
almost aghast. 

Seward’s comment was that it should not be made public 
after a defeat, but only after a victory. If published in the 
former instance, it might be looked on “as the last measure 
of an exhausted Government, a cry for help ... a shriek on 
the retreat.” 

This shrewd advice appealed to Lincoln, who laid the matter 
aside until a proper day should come. Not so, however, with 
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outside agitators demanding immediate emancipation, not as 
a military measure, but as an act of justice to “Gods image in 
ebony.” On August 20, Horace Greeley thundered in his 
Tribune , a “Prayer of Twenty Million People” for immediate 
emancipation. It partook of the passion, and the insubstan¬ 
tiality, of the great and variable partisan of the sanctum. But 
it called for reply, and this Lincoln did in the next few days. 

“My paramount purpose,” said the President, “in this 
struggle is to save the Union, and is not either to save or de¬ 
stroy slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any 
slave, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing all the 
slaves I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that. 

“What I do about slavery and the colored race I do because 
I believe it helps to save the Union; and what I forbear, I for¬ 
bear because I do not believe it would help to save the Union. 
I shall do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts 
the cause; and I shall do more whenever I believe doing more 
will help the cause. I shall try to correct errors when shown 
to be errors, and I shall adopt new views so fast as they shall 
appear to be true views. 

“I have here stated my purpose according to my view of 
official duty; and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed 
personal wish that all men everywhere could be free.” 

For the nonce this subdued, though nothing could quiet, 
the Radical emancipationists. But when McClellan started 
after Lee, Lincoln took emancipation off his mental shelf. 

“I made a vow,” he later declared, “that if McClellan drove 
Lee back across the Potomac, I would send the Proclamation 
after him.” 

The dispatches from McClellan’s Headquarters were frag¬ 
mentary and none too indicative. For several days Lincoln 
could not make up his mind whether Antietam represented 
such a victory as would justify the announcement. 

But there was still another force behind the President’s 
urgency to act. This was the war governors of the North, 
mainly Radical in feeling, who had been acting badly about 
troop requisitions. Indeed, some had declined to furnish any 
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new drafts unless they might control war-policy and force 
emancipation. Andrew, of Massachusetts, held a meeting of 
the Governors of New England early in September, and Curtin 
of P enns ylvania called a governor’s conference for Altoona 
September 23. 

The desire to be forehanded, and to act on his own rather 
t han because of a demand from this importunate group, helped 
Lincoln decide that Antietam had been sufficient of a victory 
to justify the issuance of the Proclamation. 

Therefore, on September 22, he called a special Cabinet. 
He told the members that the question was finally decided, 
that the act and the consequences were his, but that he felt it 
due his Constitutional advisers to acquaint them with the fact, 
and to invite criticism on his draft. He told of his vow as to 
what he would do if Lee retreated, and said that God had 
decided the question in favor of the slaves. His mind was fixed 
and his decision made. Then he read his final draft. Seward 
proposed one or two amendments as to verbiage only, which 
were accepted, and then the Proclamation was turned over to 
him to be published the next day. 

The action having been taken, Blair took occasion to say 
that he approved the principle but not the expediency, this 
last because of the probable disturbance in the delicate bal¬ 
ance in the Border States. He feared these would be carried 
en masse to the Secessionists. Some others thought legislation 
advisable, but it seemed obvious to the most that Congress had 
no power in the premises; that such action could only spring 
from the war power of the Chief Executive. 

So, at long last, this action which, as Welles puts it, was 
bound to be “momentous both in its immediate and remote 
results, and an exercise of extraordinary power which cannot 
be justified on mere humanitarian principles, and would never 
have been attempted but to preserve the national existence,” 
had been taken. The Proclamation itself was monitory. 
The first day of the New Year the President himself would 
designate the States, or portions thereof, still warring against 
the Union, and in those States all slaves held by rebels would 
be free. It repeated the compensation and colonization views 
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so close to Lincolns thinking. Its style was simple, clear and 
firm. 

It came forth, one must remember, at the start of the 1862 
mid-term election campaign. As the canvass proceeded, it was 
easy to see the point to Blair’s fears of untimeliness. For the 
Proclamation catalyzed the Middle State group theretofore 
little more than negatively disaffected. 

The Northern Democracy divided into War Democrats and 
those demanding the cessation of sacrifice and a negotiated 
peace. These last, of whom Clement L. Vallandigham, an Ohio 
member of Congress, became the leader, were soon dubbed 
“Copperheads” by the Republicans, a name that ever since 
has stuck. This name for the disaffected, it should be added, 
did not originate with likening to the reptile, but because the 
head of the Goddess of Liberty on the old-fashioned copper 
penny was cut out and pinned to the coat-lapel as a badge of 
faith; hence the wearer of one was called a “copperhead.” 

Nor was this all. Soon rumors began to float around of a new 
secret order, “The Knights of the Golden Circle,” a band of 
conspirators to aid the Southrons in an actually military man¬ 
ner. To this day its true history remains obscure. Federal spies 
wormed their way into its conclaves and luridly reported des¬ 
picable conspiracies. There is doubt as to the truth of these, 
but there is no doubt about the impetus that came that year 
to the appeasement attitude. 

Politically, and in the open campaign, the Conservative re¬ 
action against the Proclamation was terrific. Not so much in 
the Border States; Blair had been wrong about these, for the 
presence therein of Federal troops eventually effected the re¬ 
turn of solid Republican Congressional delegations from Mis¬ 
souri, Kentucky and Maryland. But the debatable, soldier-free 
States were swayed by the impacts both of weariness with the 
war and fright at this shift from Union to Freedom as the 
purpose of the battle. 

Not only did New York, with its Tammany and its Horatio 
Seymour leadership, go Democratic. So too did Pennsylvania, 
reverting to Buchanan and John Van Dyke, against Cameron 
and Curtin. Ohio heeded Vallandigham rather than Wade and 
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Chase; Indiana did not follow Oliver P. Morton; even Illinois 
repudiated the ticket of its first President. The net of the 
balloting was a reduction of the Republican majority in the 
National House to a scant twenty. 

Lincoln suffered under the blow, but without dismay. He 
had deliberately taken a long rather than a short view of 
things. One of the chief motives for his Proclamation was the 
effect it would have at home in invigorating the efforts of the 
loyal, active minority in the remaining Union States. He knew 
that displeased Moderates could be gotten back after a little 
while. Even more consequent, however, in his opinion, was 
the effect it would have abroad. 

There the reaction to it was immediate, especially in Great 
Britain. Until that time, many of the English friends of free¬ 
dom, and others inclined to favor the support of the Federal 
effort, had been deeply disappointed, often shocked, by the 
Lincoln Administration s announced war purposes. The un¬ 
varying statement, until the Proclamation was issued, that the 
Federal Government sought only the restoration of the Union 
as it was, had made them sick at heart. But here was a blow 
for freedom, here was a proposal which encouraged—-nay, de¬ 
manded—their support of the North. 

This new spirit, purpose and hope affected the common 
people of Great Britain, and also had great impact upon im¬ 
portant party leaders, both in the country, in the Commons 
and in Government. John Bright and Richard Cobden took 
new heart, and led the mill workers of Lanc a s hi re to the sup¬ 
port of the Union cause. 

Here, incidentally, was one of the most extraordinary of the 
man y strange things of the American War. The cotton mills of 
Manchester had about used up their stocks of the fleecy staple, 
could get but little through the scorned but substantially ef¬ 
fective blockade, and had generally shut down. Tens of thou¬ 
sands of working folk had lost their livelihood, and must seek 
the Poor Law relief dating from Queen Elizabeth s time, or 
starve. Yet these very same stricken people became a tower 
of strength for the Union cause, because it had declared for 
freedom. If ever there was a denial of the dismal doctrine of 
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the economic man, devoid of soul or bowels and bent only on 
the p e nny to be had however got, here it was. The net of all 
this was the quick decline of the looming menace of British 
recognition of the Confederate States of America. 


With the turn of the year, the President issued the finite 
description of areas in which slaves were freed. The Confed¬ 
erate Government had already passed laws and issued instruc¬ 
tions to stop any mass desertions. And, as a matter of fact, 
there was practically no increase in servile crime in the Con¬ 
federate regions, though the flow of “contraband to Federal 
lines swelled considerably. 

Many of the Radical leaders in the next Congress felt that 
the Proclamation by itself, being a war-power act of the Presi¬ 
dent, would not give the general and enduring foundation 
for freedom which the nation ought to have. For one thing, it 
would not strike the shackles off the slaves in the Border 
States. Therefore they began work on an amendment to the 
Constitution, which would make freedom universal and en¬ 
during through the whole Union. 

On December 14, 1863, Ashley of Ohio introduced in the 
House a Joint Resolution proposing such a Constitutional 
Amendment. It failed in the House but a companion resolu¬ 
tion was adopted by the Senate. The issue revived actively 
the following year. When Lincoln pocket-vetoed the Radical 
State reorganization bill, July 8, 1864, he announced at the 
same time his strong support for the pending Amendment. 
On January 31,1865, the House adopted it, by a vote of 119 
to 56. The Secretary of State then submitted it to the States 
for action. These acted with due diligence, and within eleven 
months die ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment was 
announced. Now at long last there was formally incorporated 
in the National Charter the ban on involuntary servitude the 
Great Emancipator had announced two days after Antietam. 



Chapter XIV 


A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS 


a lthough MiuTAPjLY the Seven Days Battle around Rich- 
Z\ mond was inconclusive, in the realm of psychics its con- 
X sequences were immediate and decisive. On the Con¬ 
federates their effect was electric; Richmond had been saved 
from overwhelming numbers; at last there was a note of joy 
and thanksgiving to punctuate the dirge of doom. Speakers 
and leader-writers burst into paeans of joy and the dispirited 
people became buoyant. 

Viewed in its strict military aspects, the post-Malvern Hill 
Army of the Potomac, secure on the James behind its Har¬ 
rison’s Landing barricades, constituted an even greater menace 
to Richmond’s security than it had been while north of the 
Chickahominy. Now its supply lines were secure; its staff-work 
tested and given experience by a grueling campaign; its line 
given assurance of its power by successful resistance to Con¬ 
federate attacks. Only let it cross the James, controlled up to 
Drewry’s Bluff by Federal gunboats, and the Army of the Po¬ 
tomac could thrust quickly and powerfully at the still slightly 
protected Petersburg, the southeast bastion of Richmond de¬ 
fense. Even if the Confederates parried this thrust, they would 
be hard put to it to protect the railroads supplying Richmond 
from the south. Furthermore, McClellan’s man power was 
sufficient; after subtractions of campaign losses, he still had 
85,000 men and Lee but 60,000. 

Recognizing these realities, Lee reluctantly determined to 
await McClellan’s next move and on July 3 pulled back his 
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mam armies to Richmond itself. Jackson, who thought Mc¬ 
Clellans army “manifestly thoroughly beaten, incapable of 
moving until it had been reorganized and reinforced,” pro¬ 
tested this waiting policy. Fearing that the Confederates were 
about to lose the fruits of victory, as after Bull Run, he was 
anxious to move north, to carry the horrors of war to that 
people. He urged these views on Lee, who received them in 
silence. He asked Mr. Boteler, Confederate Congressman from 
the Winchester district, to lay them before President Davis. 
The latter, however, concurred with Lee that it was the part 
of wisdom to hold the Army of Northern Virginia where it 
was, lest some sudden reinforcement, of troops or spirit, might 
overcome McClellan’s defeatism. 


Neither Davis nor Lee could have know that relations be¬ 
tween Lincoln and McClellan had come to crisis and that 
the General’s days of continued command were numbered. 
After a few days, however, Lee grew provoked at McClellan’s 
continued immobility, and determined to renew the feints and 
ripostes at Washington, hoping to persuade the recall of some 
of the troops on the Peninsula. 

It is now appropriate to describe the tensions, political as 
well as military, which had developed in McClellan s relations 
with President Lincoln. These had grown worse all during the 
advance up the Peninsula, until at length McClellans im¬ 
movable unwillingness to exploit offensive battle opportunities, 
together with his offensive political maneuvers, led to an un¬ 
endurable situation. 

It is probably fair to put on the General the major respon¬ 
sibility for this. The best way to describe his attitude toward 
the problems of his army is that he was a perfectionist. Always 
he must have more men, guns, horses, transport. He could not 
learn that the opposing army always had its troubles too. He 
did not seem to have sufficiently the fighting spirit, the will 
to win. 

McClellan usually sought a scapegoat for his own errors. 
Therefore the night after the bloody day at Gaines’ Mill, he 
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wrote Stanton a letter of almost hysterical reproach. He had 
been assailed by superior numbers, the Administration’s poli¬ 
cies had brought the Army of the Potomac into the gravest 
dangers. “The Government,” continued the letter, “has not sus¬ 
tained this Army. If I save this Army now, I tell you plainly 
that I owe no thanks to you or to any other person in Wash¬ 
ington. You have done your best to sacrifice this Army.” 

Perhaps this was partly right, but it was partly McClellan 
politics as well. When the army finally got through White Oak 
Swamp, fought Malvern Hill and reached the James, Lincoln 
came by ship to Harrison’s Landing, to sense the situation on 
the spot. It was July 7 that he reached the headquarters of 
the Army of the Potomac. McClellan met him with an extraor¬ 
dinary letter. Its origin was highly political. 

To get to the heart of it one must recall the developing 
Radical tone in Congress—“Jacobinism,” Lincoln termed it— 
at the time the Army of the Potomac began the campaign. 
The previous Summer, by striking majorities both Houses of 
the Congress passed resolutions formally proclaiming that the 
Government of the United States was prosecuting the war 
only “to defend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitu¬ 
tion” and to preserve the Union, with all “the dignity, equality 
and rights of the several States unimpaired,” and that “as soon 
as these objects are accomplished, the war ought to cease.” 
Since that time, however, the Radicals were moving steadily 
to advance positions. By the end of the Winter, Congress had 
passed some ill-digested confiscation legislation and was de¬ 
bating other punitive proposals against the person and prop¬ 
erty of almost anyone, loyal or not, who lived in a State in 
rebellion.” 

The Conservative Democrats of the North, willing enough 
to fight for the Union as it was, grew increasingly alarmed at 
these indications that the Radicals purposed a major recon¬ 
struction of American economy and society. The Conserva¬ 
tives turned to McClellan as their leader, champion and guide, 
that General hearkened to them and began to inject himself 
into the field of public policy. 

One report is that, while the Army was on its way up the 
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P eninsula, Fernando Wood, Democratic Mayor of New York 
and quondam Southern sympathizer, visited McClellan and 
successfully held before him the bait of the Democratic Presi¬ 
dential nomination two years thence. According to this story, 
McClellan then prepared a letter to Wood and his allies, ex¬ 
plaining his views on the proper conduct of the war. An Army 
friend pointed out to the General the impolicy of any letter 
to these folk, McClellan saw the point and destroyed it. But 
he then proceeded to address a similar one to the President. 

The commander regarded his Army’s situation as critical, 
and therefore, admitting that his “general views did not 
“strictly come within the scope of my official duties,” none the 
less he proffered them. The time had come for the Government 
to determine a policy “covering the whole ground of our na¬ 
tional trouble,” and Lincoln must do so or the cause would 
be lost. 

The rebellion, continued McClellan, had become a war, and 
“should be conducted upon the highest principles known to 
Christian civilization.” It must not seek the “subjugation” of 
the people of any State; it must not be aimed at people, but 
at armed forces; it must eschew confiscation, political execu¬ 
tion, “Territorial organization of States, or forcible abolition 
of slavery.” All private property and unarmed persons must 
be protected, property taken for the Army must be paid for, 
military law set up only for keeping order and protecting po¬ 
litical rights. 

The Government should pay owners for any escaped slaves 
classed as “contraband,” and permanently used by the Army. 
This meant manumission, with compensation, a principle Mc¬ 
Clellan accepted, and urged be applied to Missouri, perhaps 
Western Virg inia , possibly Maryland. Unless a “Constitutional 
and conservative” policy be followed, the General warned, en¬ 
listments would stop, while “a declaration of Radical views, 
especially upon slavery, will rapidly disintegrate our present 
armies.” 

The President read this remarkable communication in the 
General’s presence, but then, with rare restraint, pocketed it 
without comment. He had not come to the James to debate 
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politics; he had come there to get the feel of the Army, and to 
make up his mind whether McClellan deserved being kept in 
command, and reinforced. He spent several days in camp, 
talking to generals and captains and corporals and cooks. He 
submitted to the commander and each corps commander a 
series of interrogatives; the answers were widely different. 
Then he returned to Washington. 

McClellan’s plan was to stay on at Harrisons Landing. As 
soon as reinforcements were sent him in proper number—re¬ 
quests varied between 30,000 and 100,000 men, for the Gen¬ 
eral continued in his delusions as to being greatly outnum¬ 
bered—he would cross the James and attack Richmond via 
Petersburg. Strategically it was a sound plan. At the very mo¬ 
ment McClellan had enough men to carry it out, and his un¬ 
ending prayer for reinforcements wore Lincoln’s patience thin. 

Even so, the President went back to Washington determined 
to allow McClellan full freedom of action. But when he told 
General Halleck this, the latter bristled. He was General-in- 
Chief in name and title; he must be so in fact. Stanton and 
the Radicals had no use for McClellan. The “general views” 
letter upset Lincoln. And Lincoln’s further thinking on the 
matter of reinforcements led him to write McClellan, putting 
his finger on one vital flaw in the Generals argument. Over 
160,000 had gone to the Peninsula; the report, July 7, had 
showed 86,500 present. Of the 73,500 to be accounted for, 
not over 23,500 were casualties of the campaign, ‘leaving 
50,000 who have left otherwise.” Where were these men? Lin¬ 
coln believed half or two thirds of them fit for duty. He knew 
the most of them were away on leave, McClellan being over- 
generous in his grants thereof. The concluding question of the 
letter: “How can they be got to you, and how can they be 
prevented from getting away in such numbers for the future?* 
has an implication of sharp reprimand. Had McClellan handled 
leave properly, he would not be weeping for reinforcements. 


McClellans military plan for taking Richmond was a sound 
one_the way the war finally was ended. But McClellan s own 
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political unwisdom, combined with the jealousy of Halleck 
and the dislike of the Radicals, led Lincoln to change his mind 
and order the return of the Army from Harrison’s Landing. 
At the same time he created a new Army of Virginia at the 
head of which he put John P. Pope. 

The story of Pope and Halleck, as told by Welles in his 
diary, is a shabby one. “The introduction of Pope here,” he 
noted at the time the episode occurred, “followed by Halleck, 
is an intrigue of Stanton’s and Chase’s to get rid of McClellan. 
A part of this intrigue has been the withdrawal of McClellan 
and the Army of the Potomac from before Richmond, and 
turning it into the Army of Washington under Pope.” 

He thus detailed some of Chase’s actions. One day the 
Treasury head, an intense Radical, was talking to Lincoln 
about the campaign on the Peninsula, then just in its initial 
stages. He told Lincoln, Father Gideon noted, that the whole 
movement on Richmond by the York was wrong. “What would 
you do?” the President asked. “Order McClellan to return and 
start right,” Chase replied. 

Pope, who was in the room, seized the opportunity. “If 
Halleck were here,” he said, “you would have a competent 
adviser, who would put this matter right.” 

Lincoln said nothing, but the next day went to West Point, 
where General Scott was living, consulted the latter, and in a 
few days telegraphed Halleck to come to Washington. On 
arrival, he was made General-in-Chief. The sequel was the 
withdrawal of the Army from the James and the magnification 
of Pope. 

Superseded, and realizing that he was on the way out, Mc¬ 
Clellan and many of his chief subordinates did not cooperate 
with any zest in Pope’s enterprises. The latter’s early orders 
did not give them any reason to be pleased with the change. 
In setting up his new Army, he issued a proclamation, in writ¬ 
ing which Stanton had some hand, making an invidious im¬ 
plication against the Eastern soldiery. 

“I have come to you from the West,” Pope boasted, “where 
we have always seen the backs of our enemies. ... I desire 
you to dismiss from your minds certain phrases which I am 
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sorry to fund so much in vogue amongst you. I hear constantly 
of ‘taking strong positions’ and liolding them against the 
enemy,’ of lines of retreat’ and “bases of supplies.’ Let us dis¬ 
card such ideas. . . . Let us study the probable lines of re¬ 
treat of our opponents, and let our own take care of them¬ 
selves. Let us look before us and not behind.” 

Nor was this all. He was credited with saying that his "head¬ 
quarters would be in the saddle.” Lee heard of this, and said 
bitingly: “His headquarters wuuld then be where his hind¬ 
quarters ought to be.” 

Pope’s army consisted of the forces of Fremont, McDowell 
and Banks, about 50,000 men. Fremont refused to serve under 
a junior, so Franz Sigel took his corps. 

At the end of July, Pope concentrated his forces east of the 
Blue Ridge near the headwaters of the Rappahannock. Lee 
now determined to give him some attention, and ordered Jack- 
son to Gordonsville, with 21,000 men. “Old Jack” marched with 
his usual accent on both mobility and surprise. But the Fed- 
erals were more forehanded than formerly, their cavalry was 
beginning to be more effective. On August 8, he found them 
in his path near Culpeper, and the next day there was sharp 
struggle at Cedar Mountain. 

Banks was the Federal commander on the spot, Sigel’s forces 
having been tardier in carrying out Pope’s order, verbally de¬ 
livered with undue emphasis by an aide, which Banks had 
construed as an imperative for attack. He had but 8,000 men, 
to Jackson’s 17,000, but he sent his troops to the assault, which 
they delivered with unmatched valor but somewhat indifferent 
tactics. Two of Banks’ generals were killed, one captured, in 
fierce fighting. At dusk Banks fell back, and the pursuing Con¬ 
federates were halted by the tardy appearance of Sigel’s corps. 

This encounter led Lee to leave Richmond with Longstreet’s 
corps, which when joined with that of Jackson gave a total 
force of 55,000 men. D. H. Hill was left wuth a third corps at 
Richmond. This was greater than Pope’s strength. The latter 
captured some of Lee’s dispatches revealing purposed attack, 
so fell back warily to keep Lee from turning his left During 
the next few days a corps from North Carolina service, and 
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two from the Peninsula, redressed the man power for Pope. 
Two other McClellan corps were due to join. These would give 
the Federal Army of Virginia a heavy margin over Lee’s Army 
of Northern Virginia. 

The Confederate commander knew that time was of the 
essence of his danger. Not only time, but an audacity of cal¬ 
culated risk-taking based on his opinion of the strategic ability 
of the Federal General. This happened to be very low. Jackson 
proposed to him to divide the Army, sending his corps by a 
circuitous march so as to fall on the Federal right and rear. 
Two days later Lee would follow with Longstreet, taking the 
same route and rejoining in time to consolidate the victory. 

While Jackson was marching, Lee’s army would be in two 
parts, with Pope’s whole force between them and able to bum 
on either fraction and annihilate it. Lee’s contempt for Pope, 
and his own ever-boldness on striking a blow, led him to grasp 
the Stonewall scheme. He followed the principle of Napoleon: 
“If the art of war consists merely in not taking risks, glory 
would be at the mercy of very mediocre talent.” On August 25, 
Jackson’s corps was on the way. 

The march to Thoroughfare Gap, through the Bull Run 
Mountains, could not be secret, the dust column revealing it. 
Pope, however, decided Jackson was making for Front Royal 
and the Valley, and did not draw back from his soon-to-be 
hazardous advanced positions. But that was not the intention. 
Jackson’s “foot cavalry” made 56 miles in two days, came 
through the Gap and, on the 27th, reached Manassas Junction. 

This town was first famous for its part in the first battle of 
the war. But now it was far back of Pope’s posted forces, and 
was the main depot of supplies. As Jackson came up, with his 
men hungry and weary, the two miles of freight cars and huge 
mass of crowded warehouses looked to them as a veritable 
Golconda. The corps immediately seized the depots, and Jack- 
son gave them over to his men for plunder. Vigilant outposts 
insured against effective attack either from Alexandria or 
Warrenton. When the men had taken or packed all they could, 
the warehouses and cars were set aflame. That night the skies 
were crimsoned with Federal stores. 
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For the next few days the Federal picture was of confusion 
worse confounded. One column—that of Hooker—sought to 
come from Warrenton and there was sharp conflict at Bristoe 
Station. Another force, coming from Alexandria, attacked, to 
be bloodily destroyed. Pope could not believe Lee’s army had 
been divided, so now he ordered the concentration of his full 
forces on Manassas; he would take Jackson’s measure. But Lee 
and Longstreet were already on the road. 

McDowell had word of the approach of the new enemy 
strength through Thoroughfare Gap, and sought both to warn 
Pope of the imminent danger, and to get permission himself 
to block the Gap road. Pope would not listen to the truth be¬ 
hind the surface of the situation, the orders to McDowell to 
move on Manassas were imperative, and he had no choice. His 
departure left the road open for Longstreet. 

None the less, Jackson’s situation was perilous until the other 
Confederate troops arrived. His supreme skill was matched by 
good luck. He would put his ear to the ground for sound of 
marching men. Finally, on the 29th, and still unknown by 
Pope, Lee’s army was reunited on the Bull Run battlefield. 

That very mo rnin g Pope issued an order for a Joint attack 
by two of his corps—those of Fitz-John Porter and McDowell; 
he thought they would destroy Jackson. Porter knew Long¬ 
street had come up, and used the prerogative of the com¬ 
mander on the spot not to execute it when the situation on 
which it was supposedly based did not actually exist. Porter 
was a first-rate tactician, strategist and fighter, as the Confed¬ 
erates had recent cause to know from Gaines’ Mill to Malvern 
Hill. By not attacking. Porter probably saved the Federal left 
from destruction. 

This disobeyed joint order has its footnote. After the en¬ 
suing battle Pope sought a scapegoat and brought court- 
martial proceedings against Porter for direct disobedience of 
a written order. Furthermore he charged the corps commander 
with the loss of the battle. It happened that Porter was an 
intimate friend of McClellan, whose inaction in aiding the 
Army of Virginia was denounced at the time; wherefore a 
flavor of personal hatred could be given the Porter failure to 
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attack. It happened, too, that Pope was a Stanton-Halleck 
favorite, and both were glad to see something done to take 
off him the onus of defeat. 

The court was held, its personnel not a friendly one to the 
man under charges. It found him guilty and he was dismissed. 
So the Union Army lost one of its best fighters. For years there¬ 
after he sought vindication by new courts, military commis¬ 
sions, etc. After about ten years he secured an official clearing 
of the charge and was restored to Army rank. 

Once on the field Lee acted with even more than his usual 
genius of attack. The Confederate charges were powerful and 
unending. Pope’s men had to retreat to Henry’s House Hill, and 
many of the brigades and divisions were turned into disordered 
masses hastening to the rear. With nightfall, the Federal re¬ 
treat depended on the continued sturdiness of the still-un¬ 
broken line of Fitz-John Porter. But stand it did, and by means 
of this the rest of Pope’s army made its way back over the 
Stone Bridge and on to Centerville. Then the bridge was blown 
up and darkness temporarily brought respite to the routed. 

There was pursuit, and a bloody battle at Chantilly the night 
of September 1. The Confederate advance was halted, but at 
costly sacrifice. Lee now determined not to attack the en¬ 
trenched camps on the south bank of the Potomac, but to go 
to the Valley and cross into Maryland. The battered Federals 
withdrew to Washington. During the week their losses, in¬ 
cluding prisoners, were over 16,000; those of their antagonists 
about half of that. 


Now Washington and the North were in peril. President 
Lincoln and his aides must act. Pope promptly sought to re¬ 
tain command, and on September 3 wrote Halleck: “We must 
strike again with fresh men while the enemy is weakened and 
broken down. I am ready to advance again to the front with 
the fresh troops now here. Let us not sit down quietly but 
push forward again.” 

Naturally Pope himself could no longer be entrusted with 
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such a task. It was true that luck had been against him, and 
that he was brave and energetic on the battlefield. None the 
less he had not been able to command or capture the hearts 
of his subordinates. And now his defeat had lost him what¬ 
ever confidence the army or the nation ever had in him. In a 
few days he was sent west to an Indian frontier command, 
and the Army of Virginia dissolved, its troops being returned 
to the Army of the Potomac. 

Lincoln saw no choice but to turn once more to McClellan. 
The latter had been given a most indefinite status at Washing¬ 
ton, without command of troops. After Second Bull Rim, how¬ 
ever, when Lee’s purpose of invasion had been made plain, the 
President sent for the General and verbally committed to him 
the defeat of the invasion threat. McClellan, of course, wanted 
time to reorganize his forces. Additionally, the casual and 
ambiguous nature of his own reassignment irked him greatly; 
he told a friend that he rode to the campaign feeling that there 
was a halter around his neck. 

The day the President made the new commitment, the 
Radicals in the Cabinet and on Capitol Hill were incensed, and 
did not hesitate to express it. Chase, Wade, Henry Winter 
Davis sought to expostulate. Stanton had not been consulted. 
Halleck had reluctantly agreed. But the deed had been done 
and Lincoln would not recall it. 

Nor was there any time to be lost getting the Federals in the 
field. Lee had been reinforced by the troops left at Richmond 
when he took after Pope. President Davis agreed with him that 
the invasion of Maryland would have a tonic effect on the 
Southern spirit. Likewise it might be determinative in England 
and France in securing recognition of the Confederacy. More¬ 
over, Maryland was a slave State, at heart a Confederate one. 
Let the Army tread her soil and probably it would be wel¬ 
comed as a deliverer. 

Lee s soldiers, bettered in their equipment by the Manassas 
capture, began crossing the Potomac at Leesburg on Septem¬ 
ber 4, three days later were all over and at once moved to 
Frederick. They found the reception by the people less ardent 
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than they had hoped. It was there that occurred the Barbara 
Frietchie incident, immortalized by the poet Whittier. From 
Frederick Lee turned west. 

Lincoln kept two corps at Washington for its defense, but 
McClellan had six corps with him, totaling 90,000 troops. Mc¬ 
Clellan reorganized as he marched. More than this, his renewal 
in command revived the enthusiasm of the men, who always 
loved “Little Mac” better than any other of their heads. The 
Federal Army marched leisurely to Frederick, which the 
Southerners had just vacated. 

On September 13, arriving there, McClellan had a piece of 
extraordinary luck. A soldier looking over the camp the Con¬ 
federate General D. H. Hill had occupied a couple of nights 
before picked up a package wrapped in a written paper. On 
examination, it proved to be an order from Lee to his corps 
commanders, which disclosed his plan of campaign. Again he 
had in mind the audacious stroke of dividing his army. Jackson 
would take half, move on Harper’s Ferry and capture a gar¬ 
rison of 12,000 Federals Halleck had insisted on leaving there 
despite McClellan’s protest. Longstreet would take most of the 
rest of them and march northward to Hagerstown. Hill said 
later that he never received the dispatch, but here it was in 
the opposing commander’s hands, for him to thwart and defeat 
Lee’s scheme. 

The immediate geography would lend itself to prompt 
movement to that end. The South Mountain, twelve miles 
west of Frederick, is a continuation north of the Potomac of 
the Blue Ridge; it had two passes, Crampton Gap and Turner’s 
Gap, six miles apart. Once McClellan’s army got through South 
Mountain, it would be in Pleasant Valley and could quickly 
seize the only roads by which the divided Confederates could 
reunite. 

Time, however, was of the essence. While McClellan had the 
dispatch by six the evening of the 13th; and while he per¬ 
ceived its vital value, he did not set his troops in march that 
night, but let them sleep and started the next morning. When 
they did reach the passes, they found the Confederates had 
seized them the night before. Now the Federals moved, two 
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corps going after Turner’s Gap and one against the southerly 
one. 

Sharp fighting soon developed but, after heavy loss, the 
Federals took the gaps and crossed the mountain. They still 
had time, for Harper’s Ferry had not yet surrendered. McClel¬ 
lan could have sent one of his corps to the Ferry, for he could 
easily spare it. Yet he sent no adequate force to relieve the 
garrison. Lee began establishing his part of the army on the 
heights of Sharpsburg, separated from McClellan’s army only 
by Antietam Creek, a small watercourse with several bridges 
and easily fordable. 

There should have been immediate attack but none came. 
McClellan let his men rest a day. But on the morning of the 
15th, the besieged garrison surrendered and Jackson’s troops 
promptly took to the road to rejoin Lee. No effort was made to 
block his march. And it was not until the evening of September 
16 that McClellan had his troops posted and beginning to 
cross the Antietam, making ready for their assault. 

McClellan’s general battle plan was good enough. Lee’s left 
was to be hit at dawn, a little later the stone bridge, since 
known as Burnside Bridge, for his corps assailed it. Hooker 
led his corps to the first attack and did it well. Jackson met him, 
Lee reinforced, the Federal reinforcement was not well 
handled and was poorly timed. Advancing lines were disorgan¬ 
ized by flank attack. At that, the Federal pressure got tre¬ 
mendous and Longstreet, in the center, was close to destruc¬ 
tion. 

The battle for the bridge, like other phases, was badly done 
on the Federal side, whose strokes were neither concentrated 
nor properly timed. And when at last a ford was found, the 
bridge flanked, the heights above reached, just then A. P. Hill 
arrived from Harpers Ferry and immediately threw his six 
brigades into the breach. His men fought as though they had 
not marched eighteen miles that day. The progress of the 
Ninth Corps was stopped. Lee’s center still was firm. 

This ended Antietam. The next day Lee thought of a counter¬ 
stroke but abandoned the idea. McClellan believed again that 
he was outnumbered. Lee was at bay the 18th, and that night 
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crossed the Potomac without hindrance. This Lincoln never 
forgot or forgave. 

Federal losses came to about 12,000, Confederate casualties 
to about the same. The former, however, does not include 
those at Harper’s Ferry, where 12,000 Federal troops sur¬ 
rendered, and the Southrons likewise captured 13,000 small 
arms, 173 guns and huge quantities of stores. 


McCl ellan ’s conduct at Antietam has been criticized, and 
with some justice. In the campaign he showed again the lack of 
appropriate energy in pushing his point. In essence, he was not 
bold, he did not have that spirit of adventure, that touch of the 
gambler, that distinguished the really great commanders. Had 
his troops moved more promptly from Frederick, had they 
made a more determined assault on the passes of South Moun¬ 
tain, Harper’s Ferry could have been relieved and Lee brought 
to battle before the corps of Jackson had had the chance to 
join them. Even after this, when the troops had come to grips 
along the course of the Antietam, McClellan committed his 
divisions piecemeal: all during the day of struggle, Fitz-John 
Porter’s corps was practically never engaged. Had certain com¬ 
manding heights on the right flank been perceived and seized, 
had Burnside been put in adequate assault formation to seize 
the heights upon the left, had Porter been thrown in at any of 
five critical junctures in the battle, McClellan would have won 
an overwhelming victory. Lee, if not forced to surrender, at 
least would have lost two or three times as heavily as he did 
making his way across the Potomac. 

Again, criti cism of McClellan’s failure to renew the struggle 
the ensuing day or to pursue with proper vigor has been criti¬ 
cized with reason. But when he did move to Virginia to take 
up the struggle there, he acted with considerable strength. 
Apparently his experience both in the Peninsula and in Mary¬ 
land had taught him something. He now was handling the 
logistic problems of the movements of masses considerably 
better than a few months before. He had an admirable plan of 
campaign: to interpose between the two chief Lee detach- 
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ments. Indeed, he had this in process when, on November 7, a 
sudden order came for him to relinquish the command to 
Major-General Ambrose E. Burnside. 

Soldiers, like scholars, learn through experience. The school 
of field campaigns is the best one to teach Generals how to 
fight successfully. Lincoln threw away a year’s schooling of 
the developing commander. When he removed McClellan, that 
General was showing an energy and a tactical ability he never 
befort had shown. It took eight months, and two catastrophic 
defeats, before Meade was made commander, and a man with 
something approaching McClellan’s skill had the direction of 
the Army of the Potomac. 

Lee’s own views on the subject of McClellan are not without 
their pertinence. After Appomattox, the General was asked 
who was the best commander to whom he ever had been op¬ 
posed. “McClellan, by all odds,” was his reply. 

The whole McClellan incident, from beginning to end, was 
a depressing example of the fatuity of civilian direction, and 
the equal fatuity of a General who refused to win the civil 
authority’s understanding and support. It was, so far as the 
war in the East was concerned, a year thrown away, and a 
hundred thousand men lost to the forces of the North. 



Chapter XV 


THE NADIR OF THE UNION 


I t was with the utmost reluctance that Ambrose E. Burnside 
took over the command of the Army of the Potomac, in 
place of George B. McClellan, on November 9, 1862. Not 
alone did this proceed from the fact of the warm pleasant and 
personal friendship the new commander had for the General 
he was replacing. Likewise it sprang out of Burnside’s de¬ 
clared consciousness of his own infirmity and lack of capacity 
to command a large army. He did not think himself competent 
to take over the command of the Army of the Potomac. 

His prior experience in the War had been as head of the 
military section of an amphibian expedition against coastal 
points in North Carolina. In this his service had been satis¬ 
factory, but the total troops at his disposal were no more than 
a corps. Then he had been brought back and put with Popes 
short-lived Army of Virginia. In Second Bull Run, Burnside 
fought his corps with skill and courage and did not contribute 
to die debacle. Then at Antietam his men, though belatedly, 
flanked and stormed the Stone Bridge and went up the heights 
above them. It was not a conspicuous success but, though be¬ 
latedly begun, it was bravely led and done. 

Why Lincoln picked Burnside to take over the whole Army 
remains in the realm of the unknown. The man, a Rhode Is¬ 
lander, had good stage presence, rode nobly, was a cavalier of 
caliber. Perhaps Lincoln felt, too, that the new commander was 
a man of action, unafflicted with McClellan s "slows.” Further¬ 
more, the group of corps commanders in the forces in the 
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East had not yet developed many distinguished over-all field 
commanders. Meade had fought his division well, but as yet 
had no corps, and no general Armv-wide note. “Fighting Joe” 
Hooker had some savage dash about him, but Lincoln had no 
reason yet to deem him entitled to command the Army. Most 
of the others were old, some of them infirm, and while brave, 
and observant to the duties of detail, had not shown fitness 
for the chief command. 

When Lincoln removed McClellan, the latter was concen¬ 
trated near Warrenton, and had under way an effective mili¬ 
tary movement. He was interposing the whole Army of the 
Potomac between the two parts of Lee’s troops, and the latter 
was most anxious over the developing threat. McClellan care¬ 
fully explained to Burnside his whole scheme of strategy and 
plan of campaign. The new General, however, determined not 
to carry on with this, but to undertake a completely new op¬ 
eration. 


This was to be a frontal thrust on Bichmond. It would make 
use of the water transportation facilities of the Potomac and of 
the lower Rappahannock and Aquia Creek. The Army would 
be moved laterally to the east. 

Fredericksburg, a pleasant little city on the south bank of the 
Rappahannock, was about midway between Washington and 
Richmond. As the crow flies, it was about 46 miles from Fred¬ 
ericksburg to the Confederate Capital. With the approval of 
Lincoln, Stanton and Halleck, Burnside planned to cross the 
river in that immediate neighborhood, on pontoons Halleck 
promised but only belatedly delivered. Then he would battle 
his way by frontal blows to Richmond. 

The remainder of November was taken up with the shift of 
the Army to the Rappahannock, and then its reequipment, 
reorganization and the preparation for a knockout blow. Bum- 
side put it into a new formation of three “Grand Divisions,” 
each of which would contain a minimum of two corps, often 
more. As commanders of the new major formations he placed 
Hooker, Franklin and Sumner. The Army was in strength and 
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in depth on the commanding Stafford Heights, across from 
Fredericksburg. It gathered huge quantities of siege material, 
pontoon bridges and engineering equipment of all types for 
the cro ssin g of the stream and the advance to the southeast. 

Burnside’s plan for the battle embraced two major opera¬ 
tions. The first, some five miles down the river below Fred¬ 
ericksburg, was for a crossing there in force, by Sumner s corps, 
to be followed by the exploration of a deep ravine making a 
breach in the series of wooded hills. The second, on the right, 
was for a direct assault, by Franklin’s troops, upon a command¬ 
ing hill known as Marye’s Heights. 

For this task, Burnside had some 120,000 veterans to whom 
to commit it. He made his plans but found that several of his 
generals lacked confidence in their feasibility. He held council 
after council, seeking to get a unity and resolution among his 
chief subordinates; but it proved a failing effort. Franklin 
planned for a heavy attack on his front, with at least 30,000 
men. Burnside temporized and did not issue the necessary bat¬ 
tle orders. 

Throughout the period of preparation. Hooker kept in touch 
with Radicals in Washington, particularly members of the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War; and told them that 
Burnside was sure to fail; that Burnside s plan was bad. There 
was other opinion of the same effect, but it did not cause Lin¬ 
coln and the War Department to interfere. Finally, on Decem¬ 
ber 11, all of Burnside’s bridge material was on hand, his 143 
guns were carefully and commandingly emplaced by Henry J. 
Hunt, the highly able artillery chief of the Army of the Poto¬ 
mac, and he was ready to make his drive. 

Naturally Lee and his Army followed Burnside east. His 
force was no more than three-fifths that of Burnside. He did 
not try to keep a clutch on Fredericksburg itself but carefully 
entrenched his men on the series of heights and hills back of 
the river and the town. His men were in good temper, even 
under the freezing Winter season; they felt secure against any 
Federal thrust. The Hills were on Lee’s right, Longstreet was 
in the center, and Jackson had his men blocking the danger 
spot down the river. 
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The night of the 11th and throughout the next day the 
Federal forces pushed across the river at Fredericksburg. 
There was some street fighting in the town itself, but without 
too heavy casualties the invading troops cleared the town, got 
their bridges well placed and the heavy columns across the 
river. The morning of the 13th, when the fog lifted, the Con¬ 
federates on the hilltops saw the stunning spectacle of 30,000 
men on the south bank of the river arraying themselves for 
the appeal to the God of Battles. There was Franklin’s corps, 
drawing up its lines of assault, bands playing, and Old Glory 
flying in the breeze. 

Farther down the river Sumner had crossed. Meade, at the 
head of his division, really got at the Confederate weakness. 
It was a swampy thicket Jackson had thought so naturally im¬ 
passable that it did not need defending troops. Meades men 
went through it and up a ravine. Then they burst upon the 
startled Confederates’ fine and took it. Jackson rushed reserves 
to the danger spot, while Meade sent for reinforcements which 
did not come. Had he been supported by a corps—perhaps 
even by a stout division—probably he would have thrust 
through the line and had gotten on Lee’s rear. 

It was the one danger spot of the day. And, given danger, 
there was no one more able to cope with it than “Old Jack.” 
He got his men, rushed them up and threw them at the double 
into the breach. Meade’s men were angry at lack of support, 
tired and too few. Finally, after four hours’ fierce fighting, 
Meade’s division slowly and stubbornly retreated to the river 
bank. It was the end of that phase of the battle. 

The rest was noble but it was not war. Early in die after¬ 
noon, Burnside ordered Franklin to go forward with his corps, 
and take Marye’s Hill. This is a height of a hundred feet above 
the town. It was gently sloping, and running about its base was 
a sunken road. On the opposite side of this was a wall of stone, 
breast high- Behind this wall Lee had placed his guns and 
massed his men. 

The attackers left die town and marched forward. From the 
start, they were under the heavy fire of Lee’s guns, not only 
from Marye’s, but from near-by heights as well. Their storm of 
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canister and grape and shell mowed gaps in the attacking 
force. But on they came. A few minutes later they were close 
to the sunken road and the Confederate infantry opened up 
with everything it had. 

The Federals struggled forward but they could not pass the 
sunken road. Hancock’s division lost about two men of every 
five. They recoiled, attacked again, but it was no use. Thirty 
thousand men had attacked an impregnable position, and had 
been thrown back with trifling loss to the defenders. Lee 
looked at the scene with Longstreet, and remarked: “Well for 
us that war is so terrible, for we should love it too well.” 

Late that afternoon the remnants of this brave force moved 
back to the river banks. From beginning to end, the battle had 
gone badly. Burnside’s force had suffered something like 14,000 
casualties to less than 6,000 for Lee. The Federal commander 
wept: “Oh, those men, those men over there, I cannot get them 
out of my mind.” But the next morning he said he would lead 
the men of his own old Ninth Corps up Marye’s Hill. His sub¬ 
ordinates, without exception, disapproved the continuation of 
slaughter. That night the Army of the Potomac recrossed to 
the north bank of the river. 

With this tremendous victory, Jackson thought that a new 
opportunity had come to deal a master stroke. He talked with 
Lee about putting a column across the river that night, deep 
down on the Confederates’ right, flanking Burnside’s beaten 
forces and driving him back to Washington. It would have 
been a movement of great difficulty. It was freezing weather, 
and a night attack always involves great likelihood of con¬ 
fusion and upset. Whatever the reason, Lee did not authorize 
the effort. The Confederates stayed in their defensive position 
and did not undertake to exploit their victory. Some military 
critics think this one of the greatest neglected opportunities of 
the War. On the other hand it must be remembered that the 
Federal batteries on the north side of the river were well sited 
and well manned. Furthermore, most of Hooker’s Grand Di¬ 
vision had not been in the battle at all. With all his high au¬ 
dacity, Lee had deep battle judgment. Doubtless he was right 
in not letting Jackson cross. 
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So quickly the high hopes of Burnside crumbled into noth¬ 
ingness, and with them fell the expectations of Lincoln and his 
aides at Washington. But the Army was still on the Rappahan¬ 
nock and had not retreated from that coign of vantage. Most of 
its losses had occurred in three decimated corps. Its artillery 
was intact, its supply lines undisturbed. 

What it needed was a General at its head. After Fredericks¬ 
burg it was obvious enough, even to Lincoln, that Burnside’s 
doubts about himself had not been empty. Where should Lin¬ 
coln turn for another man? What he needed was a fighter with 
some sense of strategy. Long did he debate this and finally he 
acted. In the event, on January 26, 1863, he turned the com¬ 
mand over to that one of Burnside’s subordinates who had 
been the most unruly and ungovernable to his chief. This was 
"Fighting Joe” Hooker. 

We must look somewhat closely at this new head of the 
Army of the Potomac. He was tall, sallow, a good talker and 
with considerable capacity to attract other other men to him. 
He was superb in the saddle, riding with a fine seat and poise, 
as though bom to command. His career in the old Army had 
its elements of strangeness. In the Tifties, when out in Cali¬ 
fornia at the Gold Rush, he became famous for his “glad eye” 
for ladies of easy virtue, whence the Californians invented the 
name “Hookers” for the type of ladies the debonaire lieutenant 
liked so well. Likewise he communed with John Barleycorn 
and was said to be a three-bottle man. 

In the Civil War itself, he had fought stoutly in every cam¬ 
paign of the Army of the Potomac. No reflections can be cast 
upon his career as a stalwart commander of troops in the thick 
of battle. But his open disaffection to his chiefs was a most 
disturbing fact. Lincoln had heard these stories. He knew there 
was more than a shadow of truth to them. Still he made up his 
mind that Hooker was the man. He determined, however, that 
the new General should know the doubts that he had had to 
overcome before making the latter head of the Army. 

“I have placed you at the head of the Army of the Potomac, 
Lincoln wrote. “Of course I have done this for what appears to 
me sufficient reason, and yet I think it best for you to know that 
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there are some things in which I am not quite satisfied with 
you.” He went on that he deemed Hooker “a brave and skillful 
soldier,” which he liked. He likewise instanced the Generals 
confidence in himself, “a valuable if not an indispensable 
quality.” Perhaps with his tongue in his cheek, the President 
said that he believed Hooker did not mix politics with his pro¬ 
fession of soldier, and commended him therefor. 

“You are ambitious,” he added, “which, within reasonable 
bounds, does good rather than harm; I think that during Gen¬ 
eral Burnside’s command of the Army you have taken counsel 
of your am bition and thwarted him as much as you could, in 
which you did a great wrong to the country and to a most 
meritorious and honorable brother officer. I have heard, in such 
a way as to believe it, of your recently saying that both the 
Army and the Government needed a dictator. Of course, it was 
not for this, but in spite of it, that I have given you the com¬ 
mand. Only those generals who gain success can set up as dic¬ 
tators. What I now ask of you is military success and I will risk 
the dictatorship. The Government will support you to the ut¬ 
most of its ability, which is neither more nor less than it has 
done and will do for all commanders.” 

Then this penetrating observation and advice: “I much fear 
that the spirit which you have decided to infuse into the Army 
of criticizing their commander and withholding confidence 
from him will now turn upon you. I shall assist you as far as I 
can to put it down. Neither you nor Napoleon, if he were alive 
again, could get any good out of an army while such a spirit 
prevails in it; and now beware of rashness. Beware of rashness, 
but with energy and sleepless vigilance go forward and give us 
victories.” 

Despite its defeat, and in the dead of Winter, the Army of 
die Potomac had kept busy. Burnside, and then Hooker, 
planned a few offensive strokes which under other circum¬ 
stances might have been attended with some success. 

These involved surprise marches up the Rappahannock, to 
get around Lees right flank. There they ran into one of Na¬ 
poleon’s most feared foes. General Mud. On January 21, such 
an operation, carefully planned, for a surprise crossing of the 
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stream ten miles above Fredericksburg, was undertaken. But it 
ran into heavy rains and storms. This went down in regimental 
histories as the “Mud March”; the roads were “a sea of glue” 
the army floundered, was too late at its planned crossing, and 
marched back to Stafford Heights. 

Finally the Winter wore itself out and the chance for a 
Spring campaign was at hand. Hooker made a careful plan, in¬ 
volving a turning operation of Lee’s Army, which he would 
effect by going around its west flank. To do this he would send 
Sedgwick’s Corps down the Rappahannock, to feint below 
Fredericksburg and thus deceive and contain Lee. But at the 
same time he would quickly move the major part of the Army 
to and through the thickets about fifteen miles west of Fred¬ 
ericksburg, thereby getting into open country with a straight 
shoot to Richmond. To this he added a cavalry diversion. 
Stoneman, the new commander of the Federal horse, had 
gotten it in first-rate shape, it was now good shock-fighting 
stuff, and Hooker determined to send it behind Lee’s lines, to 
cut his communications and perhaps to raid Richmond. 

Late in April all was ready. The Army of the Potomac, now 
grown to about 130,000 men, had been equipped to the last 
gaiter button. It had recovered its morale, desertions had de¬ 
clined, the clumsy organization into Grand Divisions was dis¬ 
carded, and the fighting unit was again the corps. The generals 
commanding these liked Hooker’s campaign plan. 

On April 30, the movement was well under way, the Army 
had crossed the river and was pushing through the Wilderness 
to the open country. 

Stoneman rode south with little opposition; in the event, 
however, his diversion was gallant enough but of little cam¬ 
paign consequence. Lee still had most of his men in the heights 
above Fredericksburg, and had not as yet penetrated into the 
heart of Hookers design. By four o’clock on the afternoon of 
April 30, the advance columns of Hooker’s army had gotten 
through the Wilderness and were on high ground, facing east 
toward Lee, and stretching south to Richmond. 

Lee now knew the threat of the unexpected danger to his 
force. Now he knew that he must move to the west, and move 
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fast. Leaving Jubal Early, with 15,000 men, at Fredericksburg, 
he tried to put his main force between tire Army of the Poto¬ 
mac and the Confederate Capital. But he was too late. Hooker 
had already pushed through the tangles of woods and vale and 
was in Lee’s rear and on the way to Richmond. 

Then came a strange event—it took place in Hooker’s mind. 
It was one of the most unfortunate military decisions made 
during the four years of America’s war. 

A small Confederate force came up to delay Hooker’s south- 
moving column, there was fighting, and then the Federal Com¬ 
mander sent his written order for his troops to cease their ad¬ 
vance and fall back on Chancellorsville. The commander on 
the spot protested. Hooker’s corps commanders and staff urged 
against it, but to no avail. He drew back his advanced units 
and proceeded to entrench in the heavy wooded area around 
the white-columned house owned by the Chancellors, and 
called Chancellorsville. It was an error beyond repair, for 
Lee’s forces followed hard on the heels of the retreating Fed- 
erals, and that night barred the open road to Richmond. 

Still, it was a feeble bar. Longstreet’s corps had been de¬ 
tached, and was at Suffolk, in eastern Virginia. Lee had but 61,- 
000 men with whom to thwart Hooker’s force of a little more 
than twice the number. As always in such junctures, Lee took 
the calculated risk with an audacity beyond compare. Jackson 
moved first; late the night of May 1, Lee joined him. He did 
not relish the task of a frontal assault on the Federal lines 
which, as usual, were defended by well-placed guns. Jackson 
proposed that he take his corps, make a complete circle of the 
Federal center and right and fall upon Hooker’s right rear, 
which was up in the air. 

It was at a junction of two forest roads that the two men 
met. They sat on cracker-boxes the retreating bluecoats had 
left behind. Long they talked, Lee liked “Old Jack’s” plan and 
ordered it carried into effect. Today a stone marks the spot of 
this momentous conference. 

At dawn May 2, Jackson’s men were on the road. He had 
three divisions, a little more than 30,000 men. His march was 
one of about fifteen miles, about the Federal center almost to 
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the uttermost point of the right, where it was covering an im¬ 
portant ford. Hooker had his whole army with its back to the 
Rappahannock; Howard, with the Eleventh Corps, on the 
right, only two or three miles from Hooker’s headquarters in 
the Chancellor House. Then came some divisions of Couch’s 
Corps, facing east, then Reynolds and Meade, back near the 
fords. Sickles and Slocum had their troops a little further to the 
south. 

All in all. Hooker had mishandled his dispositions, and there 
seemed little unity of corps disposition or battle purpose. 
About the only highly useful thing he did was to order Sedg¬ 
wick, near Fredericksburg, to make a real attack on Early, 
whom Lee had left behind. Sedgwick, a good fighting general, 
made a real attack, so much so that Early had to send for re¬ 
inforcements—and Lee sent them. Sedgwick, too, needed 
more troops to win his position of the battle. But Hooker 
would not let him have them. After the battle he preferred 
charges and had a court on Sedgwick. The fault, however, 
was not that of the subordinate but the chief. 

Lee’s cavalry kept careful check on the dispositions of the 
enemy, and it was his knowledge of the situation which led the 
Commander of the Army of Northern Virginia to take the dar¬ 
ing step he did. He undertook to contain Hooker’s main army 
with a force of only about 15,000, making such effective pre¬ 
tense of assaulting vigor that the Federal commander would be 
deceived into immobilizing his much superior force. During 
this sham battle, Jackson would march around the army and 
fall on its unsuspecting rear; fall on it with a superior weight at 
the precise point where attack would prove irresistible. 

The march of Stonewalls men was no secret to the Federals. 
From dawn to mid-aftemoon it was frequently in sight, but 
the Union leaders misread its meaning. They thought it a re¬ 
treat of a part of Lee’s army toward the Valley of Virginia—a 
first fruit of a resounding Federal success. So Sickles took his 
corps and attacked the marching column. This threw it into 
confusion, temporarily, and forced it to another road, farther 
south. But it did not change the purpose of the moving troops. 

It must be put to Hooker’s credit that he saw, as a possibility. 
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that this was not a retreat but a daring flanking march. Late in 
the morning he sent General Howard a clear warning that it 
might be a blow against the right, to post vigilant pickets and 
be ready to repel a possible surprise blow. 

The war nin g went unheeded. Howard sent out a few pickets, 
but the earthworks of the Eleventh Corps faced south, and 
only two of the regiments were drawn in line of battle facing 
to the west. Officers who came with warnings were scoffed at: 
Late into the afternoon there was naught but serenity on the 
Federals’ right. The troops were idle, cooking rations, pitching 
booths, playing cards, taking their ease. 

About five that afternoon deer, birds, rabbits, and all sorts 
of wild creatures of the woods began scurrying into the Fed¬ 
eral lines, as though seeking to escape some strange danger. 
At the start the boys seized them for succulent supper. But in a 
few minutes came the rebel yell and Hell broke loose. 

The Stonewall Corps had marched all day but was spoiling 
for a fight. It formed battle lines and rushed forward. Within a 
few min utes the whole Federal flank was in chaos. Jackson s 
men wreaked havoc, and there was the utmost confusion, 
panic and rout. 

Imagine Hooker’s surprise at the Chancellor House. He 
heard a sudden deluge of gun sound from the west, where 
hitherto there had been no fighting and the eompletest silence. 
His eq uilib rium was disturbed, his pattern of th inki ng made 
inconsequent, and he did nothing about it. He had troops 
aplenty to put into the breach; brave, battle-tested men with 
good commanders. But he was irresolute and his orders were 
not to the point. Jackson s men swept irresistibly east. In a few 
minutes Sigel’s division, and particularly a brigade of recent 
German immigrants, was no more than a mob. It began to seem 
possible that the Confederates might get to the ford and seize 
it, which would be an almost catastrophic disaster. 

The night deepened, but the moon shone full and the fight¬ 
ing continued. In the strange half-light, half-shade, attackers 
could hardly tell friend from foe. Through victory, Jacksons 
lines were in great disorder, and the General and his staff rode 
forward to ascertain the condition of affairs. They became con- 
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scious of the presence, close by, of Federal cavalry, and turned 
back. Some of their own men mistook them for Union horse, 
and fired. Jackson himself was a casualty of the volley, fell from 
his horse with a shattered left arm. It was some time before he 
could be moved to a field hospital, at Guiney’s Station. During 
this he had bled copiously and was at exhaustion point. 

The command of Jackson’s corps was shifted to Jeb Stuart. 
It took time to find him, and more time for him to form a hasty 
estimate of the battle situation. Pleasanton, handling the Union 
Cavalry while Stoneman was on his bootless raid, made a gal¬ 
lant charge. Hunt began to get the Federal guns where they 
could do execution. AU through the night there was wild fight¬ 
ing. All knew that the next day would be a bloody and decisive 
one. 

Lee was still in peril. Jackson had struck a blow, but he was 
wounded, and his forces were some fifteen miles by road from 
the remainder with his chief. Hooker had had one corps routed 
but the rest of them were essentially unhurt either in numbers 
or morale. He still had more than twice Lees numbers, well 
concentrated. 

But Hooker had lost his head. That night he sent the orders 
to Sedgwick for the latter’s attack on Early at Fredericksburg. 
As has been seen, with the break of day the next morning, that 
brave old lion did so, finally carried the Confederate lines and, 
though unreinforced, at once struck at Lee’s rear. He had an¬ 
other bitter battle at Salem Church and, given reinforcements, 
would have broken through. But no more men were sent to 
him. 

A Hooker who had lost his head was bad enough, but there 
was worse to come. A Confederate shell knocked down one of 
the columns of the veranda of the Chancellor House, Hooker 
was hit by a falling piece and was knocked senseless for several 
hours. 

The command, which should have changed immediately to 
Couch, did not shift. For the critical hours of the day the 
Federal Army had no head. There was no proper organiza¬ 
tion of new lines of resistance. Troops fought piecemeal and 
without proper plan. 
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There were rumors that it had been whisky and not shell 
that had stunned the Federal General. On the contrary. 
Hooker’s staff testified that he was vigorous, sober and with a 
reacquired purpose before the falling timber laid him out. 

At any event, late in the afternoon he recovered and re¬ 
sumed command. At long last order began to evolve from 
chaos. The angry Army of the Potomac, fighting fiercely, made 
its way back to the banks of the Rappahannock and crossed to 
the north side. 


There was a tragic epilogue. When Jackson was brought to 
the field hospital, his left arm had to be removed. The shock 
and pain proved too great for his weakened frame. A saddened 
Lee hastened to him, to say: “General, you have fared better 
than I, for you have lost only your left arm, while I have lost 
my right.” 

In these failing hours, the whole spirit life of the man began 
to be relived. He would talk about righteousness as a garment 
to be worn. He would recall the Prophets, the Poets of the Old 
Testament. He would fall into delirium and shout orders: “Tell 
A. P. Hill to prepare for action! Pass the infantry rapidly to the 
front!” 

Then finally, on May 10, they heard him murmur: “Let us 
pass over the river and rest under the shade of the trees.” 

Thus Stonewall Jackson joined the goodly company of the 
heroes. 

And there are many who still say that with the death of this 
son of God, dad in armor, the death wound was dealt to the 
Confederacy. 



Chapter XVI 


THE GETHSEMANE OF GETTYSBURG 


N ow came the great decision for Lee, and likewise for the 
Confederacy. Chancellorsville was the high point of 
the Southern cause. How should this st unnin g victory 
be capitalized? How best could the audacity of the commander 
and die valor of the men be used to crown the Confederate 
effort with success? 

This was the problem to which General Lee addressed him¬ 
self. Now the South was trembling on the brink of success. 
How now could foreign recognition be had, forcing the Gov¬ 
ernment at Washington to acknowledge the independence of 
the seceded States. 

We have already seen how, with Antietam, there had come a 
lessening to the willingness abroad to take definite steps to ac¬ 
cord the Davis Government a recognition other than of actual 
belligerence. But now, with Fredericksburg and Chancellors¬ 
ville, there was a major chance again. 

True this was in Britain. Indeed, even after Antietam, the 
Chancellor of Exchequer, William Ewart Gladstone, had made 
a speech at Newcastle which revealed that the minds of several 
members of the British Cabinet were still favorable to recog¬ 
nition. “Jefferson Davis and other leaders of the South,” he 
said, “have made an Army. They are making, it appears, a 
Navy; and they have made what is more than either, they have 
made a Nation. We may anticipate with certainty the success 
of the Southern States so far as regards their separation from 
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the North. I cannot but believe that that event is as certain as 
any event yet future and contingent can be.” 

Another great military victory would probably revive the 
hopes for a British recognition. The instant Britain indicated 
any willingness to act, France would leap to the same course, 
and following France would come Spain and Prussia. With 
these recognitions, the Confederate sway would be established, 
ever after to be free. 


What should Lee do with his army during the Summer? The 
Army of the Potomac was immobilized: no further offensive 
need be expected from it for two or three months—perhaps 
not until the following Spring. What should the Army of 
Northern Virginia, Lee’s fine tested sword, undertake to do? 

Longstreet came back from Suffolk. He was itching to in¬ 
fluence the strategy. Lee himself had been pondering. Should 
he remain quiescent in northern Virginia, invade the North, or 
strengthen the beleaguered Confederates in the Mississippi 
Valley? These were the three courses available. 

No one knows the processes by which Lee came to his 
eventual decision. Longstreet claimed to have urged, and 
doubtless did, that Lee maintain in Virginia only a holding 
force, take the rest by railroad to the West, and rout both 
Grant threatening Vicksburg, and Rosecrans in middle Ten¬ 
nessee. 

As things turned out, it seems that this would have been 
much the better course of strategy. After Gettysburg, with its 
hideous losses, Lee felt himself quite strong enough on the de¬ 
fensive to ship Longstreet’s entire corps to Dalton, to rein¬ 
force the retreating Bragg. The railway movement was made 
with comparative efficiency, Longstreet was the hammer- 
blow on Rosecrans’ line. Given a real Commanding General, 
there need have been no Rock of Chickamauga, no tardy pur¬ 
suit, but a rout exploited into tremendous capture. 

Only suppose that this reinforcement from East to West 
had come before the inept Pemberton had been cooped up and 
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starved out in Vicksburg; before Rosecrans had feinted Bragg 
out of middle Tennessee; before Lee had fought his battle on 
Pennsylvania soil, with a casualty list the largest a Confederate 
Army had had thus far. What a difference it would have made 
in the decision in the West! 

It is hard for contemporaries, no matter how closely placed 
they may be, to project their own imaginations into the skull 
of another man and to be the companions of his thoughts and 
the understanders of the factors of his deciding. And certainly 
it is all the harder for anyone studying and writing decades 
later to perform this same task. Naturally one must approach 
with caution the appraisal of the factors which led the noble 
Lee to discard the move to the West in favor of a bold stroke 
on Northern soil. 

A few, however, can be isolated without much difficulty. 
Next to Forrest, Robert Edw 7 ard Lee v T as about the most dar¬ 
ing man in the Southern Armies. He had the tradition of 
toujour Yaudace. He was bold in the fighting about Richmond. 
Again and again he split his army for a hazardous, surprise 
flank attack. While he had an equally daring, albeit amazingly 
competent, lieutenant in Stonewall Jackson, these calculated 
hazardings generally turned out well. But with or without 
Stonewall, he liked them. They fitted his idea of the proper em¬ 
ployment of an inferior force. Only by the gravest risk-takings 
could the weaker side hope to escape ultimate cradling defeat 
by attrition. 

Now apply this basic attitude to the three alternatives. One 
can dismiss forthwith, as Lee did, that of retaining the whole 
Army on the defensive along the Rappahannock. That would 
accomplish nothing at all. Even if the Souths role were de¬ 
fensive, a vigorous offense constituted the best defense. Lee 
wanted a war of movement and not a Maginot Line. 

The Western program could not be dismissed so quickly. 
Lee suspected, though he did not like to do so, that the West¬ 
ern theater was the more important of the fronts. Those who 
now analyze the Confederacy’s military problem almost always 
come to the conclusion that the operations in northern Vir- 
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ginia were, properly, holding and containing operations, while 
those to the west of the Appalachians were the really important 
struggles in which the Confederates’ fate was bound up. 

Vir ginia was the new frontier; Tennessee and Mississippi the 
heart and vitals. The frontier could be surrendered and the 
Confederacy still have only a surface wound. Richmond 
should never have been the Capital; so far as national contact 
and center was concerned, it was quite as eccentrically placed 
as was Washington and without the same excuse. Washington 
had been fixed upon while the Union was still a long shoestring 
down the Atlantic Coast; at the time it was central enough. 
But Richmond was selected when the Confederacy stretched 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande; it was a deliberate error, 
against all geography and sound command, made merely to 
meet the amour propre of the Virginians. 

After the Provisional Government had moved from Mont¬ 
gomery to the banks of the James, there grew a pride about 
clinging on to Richmond. But it was a senseless pride, of the 
type that led Bazaine to let himself be shut up in Metz, an 
error that caused the next generation of French to pour out 
its life’s blood at Verdun, without military recompense. An 
elastic defense on the Eastern border, with the major effort in 
the West, was the indicated course. 

But always remember that Robert E. Lee was a Virginian 
rather than a Confederate. But for Virginia’s secession, he 
might have been the Federal Commander-in-Chief. He went 
to Ri chm ond to offer his sword for Virginia’s war, rather than 
that of the Deep South. And from first to last this was his 
fundamental conception of his role. 

All of which makes it fairly well conclusive that the employ¬ 
ment of his army to free Virginia from invaders by drawing the 
Union forces north offered Lee a prospect more psychologically 
appealing than did the program of permitting the continued 
Federal occupation of the north of the State, while Virginia 
troops went west to fight on other than Virginia soil and for 
other than Virginia purposes. Probably most of this was in 
Lee’s subconscious rather than in his conscious thinking. It was 
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part of the warp and woof of the man; he did not need to put it 
into syllogisms, for it was of the very fabric of his life. Further¬ 
more, it was in no sense a disloyal attitude, nor one that does 
discredit to the moral purpose of this great soldier. So far as 
the success of the Confederacy is concerned, it was unfortu¬ 
nate. But that has naught to do with the philosophy of a Gen¬ 
eral who declared that “Duty is the noblest word in the Eng¬ 
lish language” and sought earnestly to live up to what he had 
said. 

All these things being true, doubtless it was not difficult for 
the balance in Lee’s mind to incline away from Western par¬ 
ticipation and toward another thrust north. To go West would 
have been more obviously defensive; Lee was not as ac¬ 
quainted with the terrain, nor with the corps of officers, nor 
with the caliber of the opposing troops. Furthermore, why 
might it not be possible to create another Cannae on Northern 
soil and thereon to dictate a peace? 

At any event, such was the decision, the West was left to its 
own devices and Lee slipped his army westward from Fred¬ 
ericksburg, got into the Gunbarrel of the Cumberland and 
started for the fresh, green fields of the Susquehanna. 


While Lee debated his next move, the Army of the Potomac 
remained on the north bank of the Rappahannock recovering 
from its wounds. Lincoln was sick at heart that the enterprise 
begun so bravely had resulted in such a crushing defeat, but 
still had some hopes of Hooker and would not remove him 
from command. Within a few weeks’ time, battle losses had 
been almost made good, and again the Army of the Potomac 
was ready to fight. 

When Lee started north there was instant debate both at 
Hooker’s headquarters and in Washington over what should 
be done about it. At the beginning, the head of the Army of 
the Potomac thought it probably a good chance to march his 
force south and seize Richmond. Thinking of the same possi¬ 
bility, Lee had said ironically that maybe it would be just as 
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well to swap queens; he felt that perhaps a Confederate cap¬ 
ture of Washington would mean more to the outcome than 
would Richmonds fall to the Federals. 

But Lincoln did not like it. During this whole period of 
transition he advised Hooker shrewdly and well. On the 
scheme for a Richmond effort, he wrote the General: “I would 
not take any risk of being entangled upon the river like an ox 
jumped half over a fence and liable to be tom by dogs in front 
and rear, without a fair chance to gore one way or kick the 
other.” 

A few days later, when the information testified that Lee was 
on his way north, the President thought this ought to represent 
real opportunity to Hooker and his army. “If the head of 
Lee’s army,” he wrote the commander, “is at Martinsburg 
(near the Potomac), and the tail of it on the plank road be¬ 
tween Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, the animal must 
be very slim somewhere. Could you not break him?” And again 
and again he gave Hooker the advice, “fret him and fret him.” 

It must be said that Hooker had not failed in these days of 
transition. With competent cavalry screening his left flank, he 
crossed the Potomac soon after the Confederates did so and, 
keeping on roads to their east, screened the National Capital 
and kept ready to thrust the invasion back. When Lee was 
cannonading Harrisburg, Hooker was at Frederick, in Mary¬ 
land, covering both Washington and Baltimore. 

But now came what well might have been a critical disaster. 
Hooker could not have his way with Halleck; in the immediate 
instance he sought the right to withdraw Milroy’s men from 
Harpers Ferry and join them to his own forces. It was the 
Antietam lesson unlearned; Halleck insisted on keeping Milroy 
there, and directly subordinate to the General-in-Chief. On 
June 13, Lee gobbled up the unfortunate detachment of 4,000 
men and pushed on north. Hooker had been right about it, but 
no one ever seemed able to penetrate Halleck’s strange fatui¬ 
ties. The event exacerbated the debate, and finally, on June 25, 
Hooker was in a pet of temper and asked to be relieved of his 
command. Lincoln did not hesitate but did so at once. 

To whom should he turn? The Army must have a chief, and 
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that chief must be a fighting man. After inner turmoil of soul, 
Lincoln determined to put one of the better corps commanders 
at the Army’s head. He wrote an order and sent it by trusted 
aide to Army headquarters. The message was delivered to 
George Gordon Meade. 

The latter had been on tenterhooks; indeed, even the minor 
commanders of the Army of the Potomac, in doubt as to their 
status, were upset and expecting anything. So, when Lincoln’s 
messenger solemnly handed the Commander of the Fifth Corps 
the President’s notification of his having been chosen the Com¬ 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, the General thought that 
it was an order for his arrest and opened it with forebodings. 
When he took note of the contents, he did not debate or hesi¬ 
tate but accepted at once, pledging to do his very best. 

This new leader was the best so far of the commanders of 
this eastern army. Tall, spare, irascible, he had an eagle face 
and a strong, manly character. His seat in the saddle was su¬ 
perb. Much more consequent was his judgment of men, soon 
to be tested in the greatest battle of the eastern war. It was 
daring but it was good; Meade had neither McClellan’s slows, 
nor Burnside’s self-doubts nor Hooker’s aberrant fantasies. 

And it was a good army he had: an active, well-commanded 
corps of cavalry, magnificent artillery, still headed by Hunt and 
of 340 first-rate guns, and seven corps of infantry. His effectives 
numbered about 90,000, a sixth more than were with Lee. 

Let attention shift to the invader. Just before he left there 
came strange mischance to Lee’s campaign plans. Lee had ar¬ 
ranged for his Army to cross by three different fords. To A. P. 
Hill’s corps, which was to cross by the southernmost of these, 
he attached Stuart’s cavalry, writing an ambiguous letter of in¬ 
structions, which Stuart took as his authority to depart from 
the Army and seek to ride around the Federal Army, in at¬ 
tempted repetition of the swing around McClellan the year 
before. He crossed and rode to the east on June 25, but it was 
a fruitless foray. His men were exhausted by six days’ march¬ 
ing, and dropped from the saddle. Stuart was completely out of 
touch with Lee’s columns; not until the afternoon of the second 
day at Gettysburg did he rejoin. 
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It had an even more serious consequence. Stuart was the 
eyes of Lee’s army. Upon his wide-ranging troopers depended 
the Commanders knowledge of the position of the enemy 
forces. As it was, Lee now marched quite blind. 

Even so, the Army of Northern Virginia was north of the 
Potomac again, in a brave mood and ready for battle. Never 
had its men felt so secure in their commander. Never had there 
been such certainty that they could take care of any number 
that the Federal Army might range against them. Lee had his 
men in his usual three corps. Longstreet was now his chief 
sword-arm. The Stonewall Corps had been turned over to 
Ewell. A. P. Hill led the third. 

They took the road to Pennsylvania, where Lee was making 
for the triangle of Harrisburg, the Capital, Carlisle and Cham- 
bersburg. By the 27th he had reached his goals. A forward 
force got to the river bank across from Harrisburg, but threw 
a few shells, without crossing. Chambersburg and Carlisle were 
occupied for several days. But still Lee did not know the po¬ 
sition of the Army of the Potomac. At length, on the 29th, a 
Longstreet scout, or spy, reached Chambersburg, and Lee 
learned the truth. The enemy army was following and was 
close at hand. 

The invasion had brought consternation throughout the 
North. New York fancied that metropolis might be the target 
of Lees thrust. Curtin, Pennsylvania’s Governor, immediately 
mobilized militia. But the main Federal Army kept itself be¬ 
tween Lee and the Capital. 

Once Lee knew his situation, he promptly issued orders to 
bring his three corps together. In a few hours his men were out 
of their comfortable billets and on the road. From Carlisle and 
Chambersburg they headed toward a sleepy little Lutheran 
Seminary town forty miles to the south. 

Meade was still unsure of the place for the coming battle; 
some of the ground at Pipe Creek, just south of the Maryland 
border, impressed him as being splendidly defensible and he 
had it surveyed. As his advanced guard, he chose the forces 
commanded by John F. Reynolds, a soldier whom he both re¬ 
spected and loved. Hooker earlier had given this hero of Beaver 
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Creek Dam the command of the First, Third and Eleventh 
Corps. Meade continued this and sped Reynolds north. 

His leading division, that of Buford’s cavalry, had tramped 
through Gettysburg and was a few miles to its north when 
Heth’s division, of A. P. Hill’s corps, ran into it. The latter was 
seeking Gettysburg to get shoes for some of his barefoot boys, 
as well as to join in the ordered concentration of Lee’s army. 
The fighting was immediate. Buford dismounted, held his lines 
and Reynolds joined him with infantry'. At the start, the Con¬ 
federates were badly battered, most of one brigade being cap¬ 
tured. But Ewell’s men were coming fast by die north roads, 
the concentration was more effective than that of the Federals, 
though Howard’s Corps joined Reynolds’ advance. The South¬ 
erners now hit with their might, driving their foes pell-mell 
through the town. Steinmetz’s division, of Howard’s Corps, 
fortunately had been posted on Cemetery Ridge. It offered a 
most needed center of resistance. 

Now came a Federal tragedy; Reynolds was killed, his di¬ 
vision bereft of its experienced leader, Meade deprived of his 
trusted aide. The latter learned with sorrow of the blow but 
acted capably and promptly. Not seniority but merit dictated 
his choice of the new man to be his eyes and judgment on the 
developing battleground. It was Winfield Scott Hancock, a 
Pennsylvanian of splendid soldier qualities—indeed, his merits 
of magnetism, dash, industry, and deep judgment had already 
brought him the sobriquet of “the Superb.” Meade passed him 
by several mediocrities senior to him in rank, and sped him 
from Taneytown, thirteen miles away, to Gettysburg, to see if 
that were a proper ground for general battle. 

About four in the afternoon of July 1, a heavily-lathered 
steed got Hancock to the upset Union forces on Cemetery Hill. 
His arrival was a tonic, lines stiffened, flight diminished, some 
order emerged from panic. And there was another help; Ewell 
suspended his attack for some two hours, waiting for rein¬ 
forcements, or orders from Lee, or something else. It was a 
most welcome breathing spell for the two battered Federal 
corps. Hancock surveyed the field, thought it effectively de¬ 
fensible, and galloped back to report this to Meade. 
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The Federal Commander did not hesitate an instant but set 
all his forces on the roads at once. The moon was out, the men 
marched quickstep, by dawn two corps had reached the field, 
by noon another two. The Army of the Potomac was on hand, 
taking defensive position, awaiting Lee’s attack. Meade him¬ 
self, gaunt-eyed but confident, had gotten to the battle focus 
an hour past midnight. The stage was almost set. 

By the morning of July 2, the opening of the real battle, the 
two armies were ranged for action on two roughly parallel 
contours of terrain. To the west was Seminary Ridge, the point 
of Confederate thrust and capture die day before, now become 
Lee’s chief position. About a mile to the east of it was another 
line of ridges, beginning at its northernmost point at Cemetery 
Hill, shaping like a fish hook eastward to Culp’s Hill, then 
running southward and downward to Round Top and its north¬ 
ern spur. Little Round Top, a mile away. Here Meade brought 
up his Army, posted it and had the spade put to service.^ 

There was a basic difference of battle situation. Lee’s lines 
were exterior, with a great concave curve, and any shift of 
troops from point to point had to be by an arc of the great 
circle. But the Federals, in the converse situation, could go by 
the chord. It was a fact of geography due to have profound 
effect the next two days. 

Lee had Ewell’s corps in the town and near the sharp curve 
of the line, A. P. Hill on Seminary Ridge and then Longstreet, 
“my old war horse,” from there to the Round Tops. 

Meade had laid out a battle line along the ridges mentioned, 
and in general it was followed, with one significant exception. 
Daniel E. Sickles, commander of the Third Corps, undertook 
to occupy land far in advance of Meade’s design, stretching to 
the Emmetsburg Road. Sickles may have had some point, and 
afterward ardently contended so, but the result was sharp dis¬ 
aster. For Longstreet and A. P. Hill attacked him and drove 
him back in tremendous distress. 


There is need of note of Longstreet and his conduct at 
Gettysburg. We have seen his opposition from the start to the 
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whole enterprise of this new invasion of the North. When his 
urgings of a move to the West were overruled, and Lee 
marched on the Gunbarrel Road, Longstreet was of unchanged 
view. And then, when the army was committed, he dissented 
violently from his chieftain's specific plan of campaign. His 
troops, coming from Chambersburg, were the last to arrive. No 
sooner had he examined the geography than he objected stri¬ 
dently to Lees general battle scheme. 

Longstreet, be it said, had two views of Lee. He thought him 
a perfect defending commander, which he balanced with the 
judgment that Lee was much too anxious to attack, that he 
was “over-combative,” willing to risk too much, a rashness that 
was implicit with dangers and disaster. 

In the immediate situation, the Georgian did not want to 
fight around the heights of Gettysburg. As a matter of major 
strategy he thought it simple, and well indicated, to turn 
Meades left, interpose between his army and Washington, and 
then force Meade to attack the Confederates. Early the morn¬ 
ing of July 2, when he reached Lee’s headquarters in advance 
of his columns on the road, Longstreet urgently pressed this 
thesis. 

Lee heard him without relish and rejected the idea in an 
irritated way. Then Longstreet returned to the charge with a 
tactical suggestion. If the fight must be about Gettysburg, why 
not turn the Federal left, rather than risk the hazards and the 
losses of direct attack? This too provoked the Commander. His 
mind was made up and he turned Longstreet down so sharply 
that even Longstreet could say no more. 

This is not all of the story. Lee gave orders for an assault at 
five the next morning. Longstreet’s corps was still on the road 
from Chambersburg; some said it was laggard because its 
commander did nothing to energize its movement. It was not 
mi hand at dawn, the attack did not take place. And timing 
was most important, because between the scheduled hour and 
that of actual occurrence, two more Federal corps arrived on 
the hasty from Maryland, and stiffened the Union lines. 

The partisans of Lee contend, and seme military critics agree 
with them, that had Longstreet wanted to do battle and had 
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his troops on hand, the assault at dawn that second day would 
have been the hammer blow. They lament that Lee did not 
immediately remove him from command and confine or shoot 
him. For on Longstreet they placed the whole blame for the 
Gettysburg disaster. It may be that they are right about it. 
The present writer feels it likely that a more dutiful and will¬ 
ing lieutenant probably could have had his men at battle- 
station in time to strike a crushing blow. To this there is an 
offset: Longstreet’s general idea as to forcing the Federals to 
attack Lees line was a much better one than actually was 
employed. Even so, Lee had a marvelous judgment of the 
adaptation of men to terrain, and Lee thought that an early 
morning effort would break the Federal line. Indeed, he 
thought it so much that when the wayward Stuart joined, his 
reproaches were as brief as they were caustic, and then he put 
the Confederate cavalry on the fine of Meades expected re¬ 
treat via Taneytown. 

In the event, McLaws’ was the only one of Longstreet’s 
three divisions on the field of battle the morning of July 2. 
Hood’s Texans arrived about noon, Pickett’s Virginians were 
still on the road. Even so, after many messages from Lee, 
about three that afternoon Longstreet saw a situation almost 
made to order—the foolishly over-extended Sickles—and de¬ 
termined to attack. His subordinate generals wrote formal pro¬ 
tests that flanking, and not assaulting, was the right method. 
Then they hit with all they had. 

Late in the afternoon, Sickles was wounded and carried off 
the field. His men were thrust back and still further back; they 
resisted bravely but the force in front was terrific. Soon Long¬ 
street, and A. P. Hill, who cooperated, came within the key to 
the whole battle. This was Little Round Top, the north bastion 
of the whole line. It was an eminence of about 600 feet, strewn 
with huge glacial rock as though the Titans of the dawn of the 
world had deliberately made it ready for defense. 

That the Federals saved it was a chancy thing. It happened 
that Warren, the Chief Engineer of the Army of the Potomac, 
had been sent by Meade to survey the front. He was startled 
to find the Round Tops undefended. He could see them the 
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key to the whole Union line, for, if the Confederates took them, 
their batteries would enfilade Meade’s most essential battle 
lines. As Warren surveyed the scene, he saw afar the sun- 
glinting bayonets of Longstreet’s veterans. He ran for aid. 
Found a brigade of Sickles’ corps and got it to the heights. 
Not a minute too soon, for already Hood’s men were panting 
up the slopes. The fighting was sanguine but the Federals 
held the hill. Again and again Hood’s men mounted but could 
not capture the Top. With the shades of night. Little Round 
Top was secure in Federal hands. 

Another sanguinary battle had occurred at the extreme left 
flank of Lees lines; this was at the Cemetery and Culp’s Hill. 
Ewell was late in moving forward, but when he did, the Stone¬ 
wall Brigade came within an ace of a real success; it got within 
a hundred yards of the Baltimore turnpike, where Meade’s 
ammunition was parked. Had it been Old Jack, and not Ewell, 
in co mman d, how far could those hard-cursing, hard-fighting 
men have gone? Had Meade’s rear been reached, rout and 
perhaps capture would have been the outcome. It might have 
meant a dictated peace of independence on the sweeps of 
Gettysburg. 

With nightfall, fighting ceased, and both armies took stock 
of the situation. On both sides the slaughter had been fearful. 
Lee had attacked on both flanks, and on both had won en¬ 
couraging advances. His mind was made up to attack again, 
on the morrow, and to do so at the center, where there was 
an easy-swelling plain to the Federal line. Longstreet still did 
not like it, but Lee took no heed of that. 

The condition of Meades army was worse than that of his 
assailants. They had battled, were quite bloody and some of 
them a trifle bowed. The best picture extant of their situation 
is given in a letter of a Colonel Haskell, a Massachusetts man 
moved to Michigan and a stalwart in the war. The next year 
he was a casualty of the unhallowed Wilderness, but his letter 
will be remembered for time to come. 

It was pitch black. The hospitals were choked with amputa¬ 
tions and dying men. Unwounded sought a few scraps of food, 
frequently in vain. Ammunition was coming forward, battle 
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supplies of all sorts. Men stretched themselves on the warm 
turf for a brief rest from battle. A little later, Meade’s generals 
gathered at headquarters, a small cottage close to the line. 

& There they talked; some sat on the bed, the wounded War¬ 
ren lay on the floor and went to sleep. Meade felt they had 
maintained themselves that day; even after Sickles’ rout, the 
line had only come back to that the Army chieftain had initially 
designed. Their communications were intact, their ammunition 
ample. There would be attack again tomorrow but they would 
meet it. With a bow to prudence, lines of retreat would be 
kept open, but they would not incontinently depart. 

Then Meade turned to Gibbon, the ^general heading the 
Second Corps, in the center. “Your turn, he said, will come 
tomorrow. Today he has struck the flanks; next it will be the 
center.” 


It seemed almost a sum of Austerlitz early that morning of 
July 3. At dawn Ewell struck again at Culp s Hill, and the two 
flank forces battled for six hours for the possession of that 
height. Finally the Federals kept clutch of it, though at fearful 
cost. 

Elsewhere there was a preternatural silence. The sun ad¬ 
vanced, it was midday, still hardly as much as a signal gun. 
The waiting was tense and trying. Longstreet was especially 
unhappy. In his corps alone was an unused force that could 
be thrown forward in attack. This was Pickett’s division of 
Virginians, yesterday on the road, today the only available 
sacrifice. ‘What troops do you designate for the assault?’ Lee’s 
lieutenant asked him. The commander answered Pickett s, with 
Wilcox’s division on the left and Pettigrew’s on the right— 
15,000 men to storm the Union center. 

Longstreet gulped. “I have been a soldier from the ground 
up ” he told Lee. “I have been with soldiers engaged in fights 
by couples—by squads, regiments, armies—and should know 
as well as anyone what soldiers can do. It is my opinion that 
no 15,000 men ever arrayed for battle can take that position. 

It was no use. Lee’s orders stood. Soon, at one o clock the 
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Confederate guns opened. The response from those of Hunt 
was desultory and soon ceased. Lee’s artillerists thought they 
had silenced the enemy batteries. Actually, however, these 
were merely husbanding their ammunition. 

The whole morning Meade had been strengthening his cen¬ 
ter. He put Hancock, his ablest officer, on the spot, and gave 
many more men. Batteries were everywhere, front and flank. 
Cavalry was posted in the rear, to shoot cravens. 

Longstreet mounted and rode forward. The silence of the 
Federal guns had been an agreed signal for the advance. 
George Pickett asked his corps commander if he should march 
forward. The latter was silent, Pickett repeated the question 
and then said, “I shall go forward.” Longstreet, with wet eyes, 
bowed and rode on to sorrow over the sacrifice. 

Fifteen thousand marched; the earth shook with their foot- 
beats. Then the heavens shrieked with sound of shell and 
scream of dying men. Pickett himself, in accord with custom, 
did not share the charge but, as commander, stayed at a farm¬ 
house half way down the wheatfield. His men wilted as they 
marched; the solid columns seemed to dissolve. Every brigade 
commander fell. The supporting forces right and left were 
held up and out of alignment. A handful of Pickett’s own 
reached the Federal trenches, burst through and took a bat¬ 
tery. Then the shrunken lines fell back The final stroke had 
failed. 

As they moved back to Seminary Ridge, Robert E. Lee rode 
out to meet them. He was alone. He took the blame. “It was 
all my fault,” he said, “now help me do what I can to save 
what is left.” His tone was firm as well as sympathetic, but his 
eyes were dim with unshed tears. 


Would there be a counter-stroke? Longstreet expected one, 
counted ammunition and found it mainly gone. Lee prepared 
grimly for whatever might happen. But for a full day there 
was no further move on either side. The battle had been fought. 

After twenty-four hours on Seminary Ridge awaiting the 
attack that did not come, Lee retreated, and by July 7 he was 
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close to the Potomac’s banks. There he entrenched himself, a 
wounded lion at bay defying his foe. 

Meade seemed, at first, anxious for a vigorous pursuit. But 
his roads were longer than those Lee used, and when at length 
he caught up with the Army of Northern Virginia, he pondered 
immediately counterstroke, made tentative plans and called a 
council of war. Meade’s generals were dubious. Long they de¬ 
bated the issue and then, by a substantial majority, advised 
Meade not to attack. 

Finally Lee put his men across the river. A little later Meade 
followed him, and the battle again was to be on Virginia soil. 
The Confederacy had thrust in vain, but there had been no 
Union counterstroke. 

This made Lincoln sore at heart. He had kept pressing 
Meade to attack. He regretted he had not gone himself to 
Gettysburg, to give fire to the Generals. Now he exclaimed in 
anguish: “We had them within our grasp. We had only to 
stretch forth our hands and they were ours, and nothing I 
could say or do could make the Army move. Our Army held 
the war in the hollow of their hand, and they would not 
close it.” 



Chapter XVII 


THE CONFEDERACY FAILS, 
AT ITS ZENITH 


T hese subbing days on Pennsylvania soil, and then the 
slow backward inarch of Lee, across the Potomac, had 
joined to them episodes in the West equally upsetting to 
Confederate hopes. Just as the military telegraph from Harris¬ 
burg was slowly spelling the thwarting of the Confederate 
effort to burst through the north, a dispatch came to Secretary 
Welles, which he promptly relayed to a now exultant Lincoln. 
Vicksburg had fallen, on July 4, to Grants army. 

This meant that the great Confederate chance to win the 
war by military means had come to an end. It is true that the 
North’s great opportunity to bring the Civil War to an early 
victorious conclusion came in the Summer and Fall of 1862, 
but was muffed by McClellan, and Pope, Halleck and Stanton, 
and Lincoln himself, as has been seen. The next year the 
pendulum of potential success swung to the Confederate side. 
One is far from being able to judge whether, when the war 
was that far along, and the Unionists’ will to victory had been 
so vigorously aroused, the Confederates could have compelled 
the signature of a peace acknowledging their independence. 
There axe, however, indications that, until mid-1863 at least, 
this had not yet passed out of the realm of the possible. The 
Northwest was far from being a unit in support of the prose¬ 
cution of the war. The next year, indeed, the Knights of the 
Golden Circle and many another secret and treasonable order 
were reported to have amassed thousands of new members 
through Indiana , Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and Wisconsin. So 
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much so, indeed, that the outbreak of a great rebellion became 
one of Washington s consuming fears. 

As has been noted, the most vital leader of the disaffection 
was Clement L. Vallandigham, a Congressman for years, once 
a Douglas Democrat, now the great Copperhead. 

After Fredericksburg, General Burnside was sent out to the 
Middle West to be the Commander of the Department Soon 
he issued the famous “Order No. 38,” which undertook to for¬ 
bid any writing or speaking that the Department Commander 
deemed of a treasonable tinge. 

Now the North was still under civil, not military law. The 
courts functioned, the constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
speech and the press theoretically prevailed. Burnside s order 
led to immediate, vehement protest. At a meeting at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, May 1, 1863, it was challenged by many speak¬ 
ers, and by none more vehemently than Vallandigham. As he 
spoke several of Burnside’s officers, in civilian garb, took notes 
of his phrases. He did not hesitate to term Order No. 38 a 
base usurpation of arbitrary power, upon which he spat and 
trampled under his feet. The Conscription law was heinous 
and free people should not submit to it. He spoke of “King 
Lincoln” and said that, at the next election, the voters should 
“hurl him from his throne.” 

Within a few days, soldiers came to Vallandigham’s home 
at Dayton, took him out of bed and to prison at Cincinnati. 
Here he was tried, not by a civil court but by a court-martial. 
The only justification for this was a proclamation of the Presi¬ 
dent, September 24, 1862, making “all rebels and insurgents, 
their aiders and abettors . . . subject to martial law.” The 
proclamation’s foundation was quite questionable; moreover, 
it had been superseded by an Act of Congress March 3, 1863, 
establishing a different procedure. But the military trial pro¬ 
ceeded. The prisoner appealed in vain to a Federal judge for 
a writ of habeas corpus. He was found guilty and sentenced 
to Fort Warren. 

This rather put Lincoln on the spot. The peace party in the 
North was aflame with indignation, and there were many mass 
meetings, including one at Springfield, Illinois. Lincoln vacil- 
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lated, excused as best he could. “Must I shoot a simple-minded 
soldier boy who deserts,” he argued, “while I must not touch 
a hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert?” And 
again, “it gave me pain when I learned that Mr. Vallandigham 
had been arrested; . . . and it will afford me great pleasure 
to discharge him as soon as I can by any means believe the 
public safety will not suffer by it . . . Stiff I must continue 
to do so much as may seem to be required by the public 
safety.” 

In the event, Lincoln commuted the prison sentence to ban¬ 
ishment beyond the Federal lines, and Rosecrans thrust a pro¬ 
testing Vallandigham through to Bragg, who did not want 
him. The Copperhead leader made for Nassau, then Canada, 
then immediately back to Ohio, where he was at once made 
the peace party nominee for Governor. But John Brough, a 
War Democrat, beat him by a hundred thousand votes. 

Shortly after Vallandigham’s arrest, Burnside suppressed the 
Chicago Times. But now such friends of the President as Sena¬ 
tor Lyman Trumbull and Isaac N. Arnold pointed out the 
impolicy of the step. Lincoln disapproved the order and the 
paper began again. 

The peace sentiment was greatly energized by the Con¬ 
scription Act which Congress passed in March, 1863. True, it 
was a year later being imposed than that of the Confederacy, 
but it had some blunders in it that excited bitter protest. For 
example, a drafted man could for $300 purchase exemption by 
paying for a substitute. Or he could hire the substitute direct 
himself. Such provisions seemed to favor the rich and were 
scathingly condemned. 

With Summer, when efforts were made to put the law in 
force, there was rioting and resistance by arms, especially in 
New York City. Beginning July 11, 1863, it continued several 
days, d urin g which the mob controlled the streets, set fire to 
buildings, murdered many people. Negroes were a particular 
target for attack, and Governor Horatio Seymour said that a 
thousand lives had been lost. Federal soldiers from the field 
of Gettysburg sped to Manhattan to restore order. 

The North eventually accepted the Conscription Act, though 
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not heartily. There were other riots, of a minor nature, and 
much bitter criticism. The man power which resulted had its 
imperfections. But never was the situation so tense as in 1863, 
between Fredericksburg and Gettysburg. 

The realization in Richmond that such was the case may 
have been one of the moving causes for the most famous of the 
exploits of General John H. Morgan, Kentucky’s noted “Rebel 
Raider.” This daring beau sabreur lacked Forrest’s campaign 
and battle genius, but excelled him in romance and glamour, 
and his men emulated his zeal. Early in July, 1863, he pushed 
north, some thought with plans made for an eventual junction 
with General Lee in Pennsylvania. His men rode hard through 
Kentucky, crossed the Ohio and attained the Confederacy’s 
“farthest north” in central Ohio. 

Ill-fortune, however, soon overtook them, the troops dis¬ 
persed, Morgan and a few score of his men were captured and 
put into the Ohio State Penitentiary. The epilogue was a daring 
escape by tunneling. Whether or not bribery helped their exit 
remains a mystery to this day. Morgan himself was soon to 
enroll another independent brigade. In September, 1864, while 
on a raid in East Tennessee near Greeneville, he was killed. 

At the time of the Ohio raid, many thought that Morgan had 
come north to lead a rebellion of the disaffected in the Middle 
West. 

Then Washington was continually hearing from spies and 
informers that die members of the Knights were willing to 
take up arms to aid the Confederacy. Hundreds of thousands 
of others, to whom active treason meant a heinous crime, were 
willing to negotiate peace with the Richmond Government, 
one term of which would be the recognition of the independ¬ 
ence of the Confederate States of America. 

Had the Confederacy established, in 1863, a record of dis¬ 
tinct victory in the field, it is altogether possible that this 
would have so increased the general Northern weariness of war 
as to have made possible the negotiation of Southern inde¬ 
pendence. After the Summer of 1861, the campaigns of late 
1862 and early 1863 represented the zenith of Confederate 
opportunity. 
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None the less, the year which started with such great prom¬ 
ise ended in unmitigated gloom. The successes were tribute to 
the ardor and endurance of the Southern troops, and to the 
daring of Lee, Jackson, Johnston and even Bragg. The catas¬ 
trophes that followed flowed out of the continuation of the 
narrow concept by the Confederate Government of the nature 
of the war. All through the year it continued to be fought as 
independent and largely unrelated eastern and western cam¬ 
paigns. 


Not that the immediate access of Northern hope upon 
Gettysburg did not have almost equally immediate setback. 
One such came at Charleston July 18, when a joint effort of 
the Navy and the Army to capture that Secession city failed. 
Sumter, and Charleston itself, were battered by bombardment 
but the troop assault was bloodily repulsed. 

These things, however, were surface. The real story of the 
year was that of Vicksburg, the Sebastopol of the Mississippi 
Valley. New Orleans and Memphis could fall and yet the bat¬ 
teries on Vicksburg’s frowning bluffs could close the transit 
of the Father of Waters—could keep a small artery for sup¬ 
plies and reinforcements from the Confederates of the West 
to their beleaguered brethren toward the Atlantic Coast. Its 
importance should have been as obvious to Richmond as to 
Washington. Lincoln, on the Potomac, was willing to entrust 
complete control of matters relating to its attack to Grant. 
But Davis, on the James, played a devious game of m ix ing 
generals and diluting the authority of command. 

Over the Department as a whole Davis placed Joseph E. 
Johnston. Since being wounded at Seven Pines, this General 
almost had been shuttled around from pillar to post. For some 
time after his convalescence he was without assignment. Then 
at the turn of 1862, Bragg had misfortune at Murfreesboro on 
Stone’s River, and Davis felt compelled to do something about 
it. This took the form of ordering Johnston to Shelbyville, 
to which Bragg fell back, to inspect the army, with vague 
instructions himself to take over command if he thought it es- 
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sential. Inasmuch as his instructions continued couched in the 
language of reserved confidence that Davis could not overcome 
employing to him, Johnston hesitated to do so. The result was 
that Johnston soon withdrew to Chattanooga and established 
Department Headquarters there, without any troops in hand. 

Not long thereafter the Grant-Sherman menace to Vicksburg 
began to disclose itself. Davis was always Mississippi-minded, 
so he began to give much concern to the war in that State. 
Telegrams started flowing to Johnston, suggesting that troops 
be taken away from Bragg and shipped to Vicksburg’s defense. 

Davis, unfortunately, still had the idea that the way to de¬ 
fend a town was to fill it with a garrison and let it undergo a 
siege. He likewise made a major error as to a man. In com¬ 
mand at Vicksburg he had put Lieutenant-General John 
Pemberton, known as “one of Jeff Davis’s pets.” Pemberton 
was not a Southerner by birth but a Philadelphia man. As 
Secretary of War, Davis had been fond of him. When Seces¬ 
sion came, Pemberton resigned from the old Army and fol¬ 
lowed Davis south. Whether partiality or gratitude impelled 
him, Davis never forgot such men. Pemberton was advanced 
rapidly and in 1863 had Vicksburg in his charge. He was in 
command of the field army. Johnston was in command of the 
containing geographical Department, two types of authority as 
different as pineapples and wheat. 

Pemberton was a brave soldier but a jealous person with 
somewhat stratospheric ideas as to strategy. Johnston knew 
what ought to be done but never had the confidence of his 
President. Johnston wanted to bring troops from the west of 
the Mississippi, to constitute a great field army around Vicks¬ 
burg—one as strong in numbers as that Grant was gathering 
there. But Richmond did not support him. 

Johnston thought that the fate of the Confederacy would 
be decided in the Mississippi Valley, and that the greatest 
efforts were justified to keep the South from being ribboned in 
twain. Davis thought so too, according to his correspondence, 
but not enough to back up Johnston by imperative orders to 
recalcitrant or negligent subordinates. 

While Lee was taking the measure, first of Burnside, and 
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then of Hooker, in the Virginia war, and then was making his 
momentous decision to invade the North, the Confederate 
generals in the West were playing a dispiriting game of cross 
purposes, reluctant obedience to orders and, occasionally, di¬ 
rect ignoring of them. This went on from the beginning of 
1863 through June of that year. These were the really critical 
months of the American Civil War. These were the months in 
which at last events occurred that made it plain the Confed¬ 
eracy could not win. 

Johnston had his headquarters at Chattanooga, the best 
point for rail and telegraphic communication both with Bragg 
at Shelbyville and Pemberton at Vicksburg. In each case the 
line of communication was through central or southern Ala¬ 
bama; since Shiloh the direct lines from Chattanooga west had 
been cut by the Union forces. As early as March Johnston 
divined the Federal purpose and tried to organize to thwart 
it. At that time the Confederate fortunes across the Mississippi 
were at a high point. A Federal invasion of Arkansas from 
Missouri had been parried at Pea Vine Ridge, and that danger 
was past. There was no trouble in western Louisiana or in 
Texas. The Confederates in those States were flushed with 
success, had about 80,000 men under arms and available for 
service. Their chief line of supply was by way of blockade 
runners to Matamoras, but even though they were not 
equipped or munitioned up to trans-Mississippi standards, 
there were ample equipment reserves in the East for their 
supply. Men were needed, and could be fitted out to fight. 

Therefore one of Johnstons first endeavors was to bring 
troops from Arkansas to join Pemberton. The Confederate 
commander there, the same Holmes who evacuated New Or¬ 
leans, and soon thereafter had a mischance near Malvern Hill, 
was f ull of promises. But he had no intention of doing any¬ 
thing about it, another of the many instances of amour propre 
with which the Confederate record was shadowed. For he 
feared he would lose his own primacy of command and that 
would be an unendurable affliction. The result was evasion, de¬ 
lay, unkept preanises and, in the event, no troops. From March 
through mid-May the crossing could have been made with the 
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greatest ease. Johnston besought help from Davis, but the lat¬ 
ter was reluctant. He wanted Bragg to yield reinforcements. 
He talked about the concentration of convalescents. Home 
Guards, and coast defense units from Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama. The Arkansas Governor, obsessed with the regional 
defense heresies so fatal to the Confederate effort, protested 
nearly every order to Holmes. The direful dichotomy of the 
Confederacy, the inner struggle between the centrifugal and 
the centripetal, paralyzed Davis’s imperative. Johnston’s pleas 
procured no stem support from Richmond, his own orders 
were ignored and the substitute reinforcement from the south¬ 
east yielded an untrained pittance of about 10,000 men. 

Had it not been so, a real field army could have been 
brought together. Holmes had 40,000 idle in Arkansas; Pem¬ 
berton had 40,000 garrisoning Vicksburg and vicinity. John¬ 
ston did scrape together 10,000, some of them from Bragg’s 
lines at Shelbyville. The totality would have far more than 
equalled Grant. 

Even after this effort had failed, Johnston kept up his efforts 
to organize an effective field army against Grant. He was not 
as impressed as was Pemberton at the failure of the Sherman 
southern approach up the bayou north of Vicksburg. He did 
not think Grant’s canal cutting on the west side a real threat. 
But he was not without a suspicion that the victor of Donelson 
might now cut his lines and make a thrust from the southwest. 
He kept warning Pemberton to keep himself uncommitted. 

In April, Johnston betook himself to Jackson, organized a 
field staff there and began to collect the odds and ends that 
he could of casual troops. More than half of them had to be 
trained to extended-order drill. But Johnston was a good disci¬ 
plinarian and drill master and had them in process of becoming 
a field army, inadequate in size but effective in field action. 
This was to be a threat to any raid or diversion. Established at 
Jackson, the Department Commander insisted that Pemberton 
retain freedom of movement. But Davis’s Commandant in 
Vicksburg resented Johnston as Davis did, and was psychically 
unwilling to obey any Johnston order he could misinterpret, 
claim not to have received, or allege impossible to execute. 
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Johnston learned of Grant’s passage of the batteries at Vicks¬ 
burg. He read the riddle, and ordered Pemberton to send his 
whole field army to the south to prevent the landing. Pember¬ 
ton sent 7,000 men instead of 30,000, and these could not check 
the onset below Grand Gulf. Johnston then sent a direct order 
to Pemberton to keep his army from being so heavily engaged 
that it could not withdraw to the north, make a circuit to the 
east and then join up with Johnston’s forces coming west from 
Jackson. Pemberton claimed not to have received this order. 
It was repeated thrice. 

T his Lieutenant-General, however, was full of the desire for 
independent command. He did not obey the Johnston direc¬ 
tive. As Grant thrust northeast from Grand Gulf, Pemberton 
moved southeast to meet him. The clash came on May 16 at 
Champion Hills. McClemand was inept, but Pemberton failed 
to engage his full forces. Grant thrust ahead and cut him off 
to the east. Pemberton did not march north to join with John¬ 
ston, but retreated within the battlements of Vicksburg. Within 
forty-eight hours these were beleaguered on all sides and the 
end was a question of time. 

Johnston’s own force was weak; Grant’s troops rather easily 
thrust him forth from Jackson. Now they had 60,000 about the 
lines at Vicksburg. Johnston could not arrange a joint adven¬ 
ture—a sally at a critical point from the beleaguered city at 
the same time that he attacked the opposite point of the be¬ 
sieging line from the outer rim of the periphery. Grant tried 
three direct frontal assaults. Each was bloodily repulsed. 
Vicksburg’s civil population retired into caves—the prede¬ 
cessors of the First World War’s abris —for safety from the 
“swamp angels” of the west. But General Fa m i n e proved a 
better corps commander than General Sherman, and a much 
better one than General McClemand. The Confederate news¬ 
paper printed on wallpaper—and then suspended. The Con¬ 
federate troops ate combread, and then hardtack—and then 
rats. 

On July 2, they sent a flag of truce. On July 3, a capitulation 
was agreed upon. On July 4,—Independence Day—they 
marched in parade to their captors. On July 6, their general 
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officers, Pemberton in the lead, were mobbed by the paroled 
privates marching east with them. It took many sword slashes, 
by not too enthusiastic staff officers, to keep Johnny Pemberton 
from being hanged to a sour apple tree. 

This averted lynching to be sure, would have been an out¬ 
rageous thing. Pemberton was a brave man—and not a South¬ 
ron. He was a Confederate by choice, and not by the accident 
of geography of birth. After his exchange from Vicksburg, he 
voluntarily dropped his generalship and served as a Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel of artillery under Beauregard around Petersburg 
and Bermuda Hundreds. He did not fear his life nor fail to 
dare it. In no sense had he been a traitor to the army of his 
oath. He was merely a Jeff Davis pet, unwilling to do what 
his direct department commander ordered—and the one man, 
next to Bragg, and before both, to Davis—who spelled the 
Confederate doom. 

Vicksburg had fallen and Gettysburg was quite redundant. 
The war in the West had been lost, and whether the war in 
the East was stalemated or not made no controlling difference. 
From Vicksburg on, there was no question. The only possible 
shadow upon it was political and not military. The political 
shadow was as to 1864 s election. There, perhaps, a little ques¬ 
tion existed, but the next year this was to be resolved with 
Shermans capture of Atlanta. Basically, whatever hopes the 
South might have had died when Lincoln was able to say: 
'The Father of Waters again goes unvexed to the sea.” 

Here is a proceeding at which one cannot look without great 
wonderment. Here is a myopic judgment that startles and 
stuns. What could have been wrong with Davis and his Rich¬ 
mond War Department? How could this man from Mississippi 
have failed to see the tragic result of the wrong decision he 
might make? 

The best answer one can contrive is that Davis was, in the 
first place, befogged by a dislike of Joseph E. Johnston which 
persuaded him to back Pemberton to destruction. To add to 
this, Davis must have been so attracted by the personal charm 
and character of Lee as to delude him into the idea that the 
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war could be won in the wings after it had been lost in the 
central combat theater. 


Following Vicksburg’s fall—and the coincident-in-time de¬ 
feat at Gettysburg, altogether too advertised and magnified in 
the annals of the revolution that failed—the South’s defense 
fell upon a failing vessel, Braxton Bragg. 

His name had been immortalized in the Mexican War, by a 
phrase of Zach Taylor, at a crisis in the battle of Buena Vista. 
Bragg was handling his battery with keen vigor, and Old 
Rough and Ready shouted to him, “a little more grape. Cap¬ 
tain Bragg.” Note has already been taken of his role at Shiloh 
and then at Stone’s River and thereafter. Now this thin, sallow¬ 
faced soldier was to have one of the great Confederate oppor¬ 
tunities of the war. 

Even before Pemberton surrendered, Rosecrans, a first-rate 
strategist, marched to turn Bragg’s lines at Shelbyville, west 
of the Cumberlands. The Federal commander had insisted that 
another army in East Tennessee, that of Burnside, “the Army 
of the Ohio,” be put under his command. But Lincoln, Stanton 
and Halleck had not yet learned the lesson of concentration 
of command, and refused to do so. Nor were the men of the 
Armies of the Tennessee and the Cumberland any too well 
equipped for a smashing campaign. Even so, on June 24, the 
Federal forces marched against Bragg’s lines. 

Rosecrans first flanked Bragg to the north, feinted to the 
south and then the Confederate General retreated precipi¬ 
tately. It was a long and difficult line of high plateau and moun¬ 
tain. Bragg withdrew successfully but Rosecrans plunged 
through every gap. In three weeks’ time, Bragg was in full re¬ 
treat, and the two horns of the Union forces were goring his 
forces at McMinnville on the north and Bridgeport on the 
south. Not much later he had pulled back of the Tennessee, and 
the Union forces were plunging through Lookout Mountain as 
well as circling it along the Tennessee River to the north. On 
September 9, Chattanooga was theirs. 
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Now Bragg had a first-rate strategic idea. He would disap¬ 
pear behind the mountains, and then concentrate his forces. 
The Federals would be forced either to skirt the north of 
Lookout, or to pierce through it at three separate gaps. He 
could fall upon either of the three detachments and rout them 
in detail. Then the central Federal Army would be destroyed, 
and perhaps the South could breathe and hope again. 

Representations to this effect proceeded by telegraph to 
Richmond. The wounded Lee, bristling with strength, had 
pulled back from his Pennsylvania adventure. The equally 
wounded Meade had been loath to offensive encounter. So 
now, at long last, Longstreet and his corps were dispatched by 
rail to Dalton, to give Bragg the force to deal a hammer-blow. 
The stage had been set for an effective employment of the in¬ 
terior lines of the Confederacy. 

The sequel was tragi-comedy. Bragg had managed to lose 
the confidence and respect, not only of his privates and ser¬ 
geants, but likewise of his division and corps commanders. 
So the Federals came through the mountains. Minty the 
farthest south, Thomas through Sewell’s gap, McCook through 
the next gap to the north of him. And then the final group, 
Crittenden’s Twenty-first Corps, swirled about the north base 
of Lookout Mountain, followed by Gordon Granger in re¬ 
serve. 

Here was opportunity on a golden platter. Bragg sensed it, 
tried to utilize it, but unhallowed circumstance prevented. It 
seemed as though chance and fate joined to prevent his suc¬ 
cess. Minty was a clever cavalry commander. He filled a close- 
fought gap with brushwood, and the Confederate Hindman 
did not dare go beyond. Bragg’s orders were obscure and 
though, after the event, he brought three generals, to court- 
martial, he could not prove a thing, for the officers of the court 
stiff held his orders much too obscure. Then the only thing to 
do was to outflank and debouch upon the unsuspecting and 
unconcentrated north flank of the Union Army. Bragg now 
undertook to do this. North from Dalton his men hurried. Not 
trained to Stonewall Jackson’s Valley marches, they could not 
do so much as the somewhat suspecting Federals in the way 
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of forced marches. Crittenden, McCook and Thomas concen¬ 
trated on Crawfish Springs by an eighteen hour movement. 
And so, as Bragg circled to the northeast the Union corps, 
which could have been destroyed in detail, closed on the left 
and formed a strong circle from Crawfish Springs at Chicka- 
mauga to Chattanooga Creek. This meant more encircling on 
Bragg’s part, which was continued during the night of Septem¬ 
ber 18, but was countered by the Confederates’ own frontal 
thrust across the Chickamauga at Lee and Gordon’s Mill. 

The real battle began with dawn on the 19th. This first day 
of Chickamauga was one of close order thrust and rebuff with 
casualty, then deployment and Indian fighting behind the 
first-growth pines. All the time Forrest sought to get to the 
right and Rosecrans extended to offset him. Night fell with 
some sort of an equation of forces, but no decision anywhere. 
The masses were about equally dispersed and equally com¬ 
petent. The Federals had had a strategic shock, the Con¬ 
federates a tactical rebuff. Odds were even, all vulnerable, 
and no rules of tactics nor grand strategy of war. 

The evening of that first day’s fighting, Rosecrans held a 
council of war in his headquarters at the Widow Glenn’s 
House. The canvass of the situation did not develop much dis¬ 
couragement, though Thomas did recommend urgently, “I 
would strengthen the left.” All knew there would be test 
aplenty on the morrow. At the last someone asked McCook, 
who was proud of his voice, to give them a song, he sang: 
“The Hebrew Maiden,” and they went back to their troops. 

During the night Longstreet had arrived: The trains had 
come up to Ringgold, and the hammer-thrust had debouched 
from the cars. The same men who had taken Manassas Junc¬ 
tion, and had almost captured Little Round Top, and then 
had watched with smoldering rage their own decimation in 
Pickett’s charge, were now on the field in the West: Georgians, 
Alabamans, Mississippians, Virginians, anxious to prove their 
chivalry and strength. With this corps, Bragg’s forces num¬ 
bered about 66,000, some 8,000 more than the Federal strength. 
At five the mo rnin g of the second day the new corps was 
ranged in position. Bragg did not know where anybody was. 
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but a minor staff officer placed the new troops across Chicka- 
mauga Creek. The battle was about to start. 

Early that morning Forrest pushed out, outflanking the Fed¬ 
eral left. It was a bloody opening. About ten, Longstreet began 
his thrust. At that moment there came one of those chancy 
things that often determines a battle. Opposite Longstreet 
were well-placed Federal lines. Rosecrans was not far away. 
But something was wrong with the alignment and an unfor¬ 
tunately misinformed staff officer gave him a report which 
caused him to issue, in writing, an order to General T. J. Wood 
to move his division. 

The latter, smarting under a rebuke of the previous day, did 
not point out the error of the new instruction, but proceeded 
to carry it out. He made a frontal shift of his division, by bat¬ 
talions; while it was disturbing the position of its neighbor 
divisions, those of Reynolds and Brannan, the hammer struck 
home. 

It was Longstreet, and as fortune had it, his foes were in 
disarray, and he thrust through. At Gettysburg he had been 
reluctant, at Gaines Mill he had been tardy, but at Chicka- 
mauga he was hitting, by a miracle, at the moment of enemy 
shift and confusion of lines. It was the blow of an iron pipe 
upon a mass of butter. The Union line was not only shattered, 
it was no more. Rosecrans, close at hand, crossed himself in 
horror. The rout was immediate, tremendous, catastrophic. 
Old Rosey, James A. Garfield, his chief of staff, and many 
others sought McFarland’s Gap, to get back to their main 
forces. And they began sending messages to Washington that 
all was lost. 

Only God and George H. Thomas saved the Federal wreck. 
Not ail of the battlefield knew of the rout of the center. The 
rest rallied about this Virginian Loyalist, who took command 
of the shattered lines on Snodgrass Hill. The right was routed, 
the center fleeing in confusion but the left stood stoutly, in an 
arc of 270 degrees, about the defense to Rossville Gap. 

Napoleon has told of the necessity of marching to the sound 
of the guns. Gordon Granger knew this military fact, if not this 
maxim. Five miles distant he heard it and gave it heed, joined 
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up with Thomas and enabled the Union remnants to hold back 
the victorious Confederate assaulters. Granger, joined with 
Thomas, changed rout into mere defeat. 

But Bragg was doubtful and suspicious of the victory. An 
angry Forrest told him that the war would be over if only he 
would move. Longstreet had tears in his beard as he urged 
pursuit. But Bragg, a Regular from the Mexican War, was de¬ 
termined to fight the war in a military way. Bragg wanted to 
get the reports of corps, divisions, brigades and regiments. 
Bragg was remote from the point of victory. He had seen too 
much defeat to believe that victory could ever come. 

The result was delay, disappointment, disenheartenment. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest came to headquarters to term Bragg 
a man of unmentionable parentage. Bragg took it. Forrest 
could have cleaned up the Federal retreat. Bragg cravenly ac¬ 
cepted his reproaches, but the next day put him in arrest. 
Longstreet complained bitterly. It was no use. Bragg had been 
defeated from the Battle of Monterey. The net result was that 
the war’s greatest Confederate victory was, in three months, 
to result in a crushing Confederate defeat. 

Catastrophe? Not at all! Inevitable circumstance. The men 
who had won a battle were deprived of it. The man who had 
lost it, after it had been won, continued in command of the 
troops. Braxton Bragg, the President’s pet, was the man who in 
a military sense finally spelled the doom of the Confederate 
States. Though they had won a battle, the Southrons had lost 
the war in the West. 


A victory unexploited is little better than defeat. There is a 
conventional picture, cast into the iron markers on the Chicka- 
mauga battlefield, that after Rosecrans’ right and center had 
been routed, “the Rock of Chickamauga” rallied on Snodgrass 
Hill, Granger marched to the sound of the guns, and the bleed¬ 
ing Union forces, now at bay, actually won the final chapter 
of the battle. Even more likely it is that nightfall, added to 
the strangely unvigorous Confederate attack, saved the 
Northrons from final rout. At any event, with dark, Thomas 
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turned his men down Rossville road and the next morning re¬ 
treated further the four miles to Chattanooga itself. 

For a night and a day the Confederates did nothing. Bragg 
could scarce believe the magnitude of his victory, and while 
his men occupied Missionary Bidge, a moderate height im¬ 
mediately east of the Tennessee River town, they frowned 
and threatened but did not pursue the attack. Longstreet 
wanted to push on; so did D. H. Hill, so did Hoke, most of 
all, so did Nathan Bedford Forrest, who resented bitterly the 
stupidity of command. As has been said, so provoked at Bragg s 
dullness became this innate, self-tutored genius of die battle¬ 
field that he again sought that General’s tent on Missionary 
Ridge, cursed him roundly and even then could not provoke 
prompt or intelligent exploitation of the victory won. 

The Federals could hardly believe it possible. All during the 
direful night of the 20th they had thrown up entrenchments 
around Rossville. For the next three or four days they were 
feverishly active preparing Chattanooga to withstand assault. 
Then they saw it was not attack, but siege, confronting them. 
By the end of three days they reported their entrenchments 
in shape to sustain any direct assault. Indeed, they hoped for 
one. 

But Bragg, now far from being flushed with victory, was 
frozen with delay and indecision. He occupied the heights of 
Missionary Ridge. In a few days he went across the Valley and 
took a Lookout undefended. He sent Wheeler s cavalry raiding 
up Sequatchie Valley to cut the long Federal communication 
line. Thus he dispersed his forces, by now inferior in number 
to the Federals, around an outer arc of siege work. It was the 
strategy of employing inferior forces around an exterior line, 
about as poor a strategy as could have been used. 

Chickamauga was September 19-20. By mid-October there 
was distress in the beleaguered Tennessee town, distress be¬ 
cause of General Mud rather than General Bragg. When 
Rosecrans, unnecessarily, let the heights of Lookout and the 
Valley of Wauhatchie get away from him, the Federal supply¬ 
line up the Tennessee River had been severed. He too had had 
his panic, but with much more reason than Bragg. Now the 
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Union supplies came from Bridgeport, up the Sequatchie Val¬ 
ley past Jasper, and thence across Walden’s Ridge. The supply 
of an army of 50,000 depended upon a single dirt road across 
a high and difficult mountain. It was not long until the road 
was bordered with broken wagons, dead mules and horses, and 
the physical problem of Federal communication had become 
tremendously difficult. 

Both in Chattanooga and in Washington things happened in 
a hurry. No sooner had word reached the Government on the 
Potomac of the rout of Rosecrans than Lincoln took a corps 
from Meades army and, by a triumph of war-time railroad 
planning, shipped it through West Virginia to Cincinnati and 
Nashville, whence they started east to Bridgeport, an Alabama 
town on the Tennessee River, forty miles west of the be¬ 
leaguered town. This was Hooker’s corps. At first it did not 
come beyond Bridgeport, however, because Chattanooga al¬ 
ready was in distress for supplies and added troops would only 
have increased their deficiency. 

The second major decision, made upon a mature considera¬ 
tion of the less hysterical later reports from Rosecrans and 
Charles A. Dana—newspaper genius then an Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of War, observing Old Rosey for Stanton—was to put 
Grant in general command of the redemption of Chickamauga. 
The victor of Vicksburg had gone to New Orleans for a well- 
earned rest and recreation. While there, he had been injured 
by the fall of a horse. But as soon as he got Stanton’s telegram, 
he hastened to Louisville. There the Secretary of War met him 
and informed him he had now been placed in command of the 
Armies of the Tennessee, the Cumberland and the Mississippi, 
and to speed to Chattanooga and clean up the mess. Sherman, 
commanding Grant’s old columns, was ordered east from Mem¬ 
phis. Stanton left it in Grant’s discretion whether or not Rose¬ 
crans should remain in charge of his army or Thomas be put in 
his place. Grant decided promptly, telegraphed from Nashville 
relieving Old Rosey from command. 

But Rosecrans himself had not been idle. After a week of 
mourning, lamentation and self-reproach, he became again 
the imaginative, alert and resourceful commander in the field. 
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The truth is that Rosecrans narrowly missed being one of the 
war’s generals; maybe it was only the error of an aide at 
Chickamauga which caused him to miss. But at any event, 
after the jitters over Chickamauga, Rosecrans quickly began 
to plan how to recover his too-easily surrendered communica¬ 
tion line up the Tennessee. 

He had a very competent chief of engineers. General W. F. 
Smith. The latter figured out that the recovery of one small 
point in the Wauhatchie Valley, immediately west of Lookout 
Mountain, would enable supply steamers to come to Brown’s 
Ferry, whence there would be a short and easy overland trip 
by wagon to Chattanooga. Thereupon the plans were made, 
by night a force would descend the Tennessee, make a sur¬ 
prise attack upon the Confederate pickets and restore Federal 
control of the river line. All this was worked out while Grant 
was on his way. When the new General got there and Rose¬ 
crans departed in disgust, Smith brought out the idea again. 
Grant approved it and it was put in motion. 

So, one late October night, under a moonless sky, boats with 
muffled oars bore hundreds of Union volunteers down the 
tawny Tennessee. The unsuspecting Confederate defenders 
were overwhelmed, the position on the south bank of the Ten¬ 
nessee consolidated, and at last the supply difficulties were at 
an end. No more would the inhabitants of Chattanooga be re¬ 
duced to seeking rats for barbecue. 

One episode in connection with this exploit deserves men¬ 
tion. When the Federals scrambled on the southern bank of 
the river, they were close to a picket line of Confederate mules. 
These heard the advancing men, became frightened and 
stampeded into the Confederate camp. The soldiers there 
thought that Union cavalry was charging them and took to 
wild flight. The Federals captured the mules, and one officer 
reporting recommended that the mules be honored by being 
brevetted into horses. 

Bragg had put Longstreet in the Wauhatchie Valley to 
prevent any such happening as this. Lee’s “warhorse” did not 
show up well in the fight itself, nor in the Confederate con¬ 
troversy as to responsibility therefor, which succeeded it. 
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Sherman had now gotten into the section, Hooker had moved 
up from Bridgeport and was about ready to make his pounce. 
All the elements of Grant’s command were moving into the 
position for the great effort to redeem Chickamauga. 

Despite this developing emergency, Bragg took the unusual 
course of decreasing his own command. Longstreet had wanted 
to operate in East Tennessee, where General Burnside had 
come to occupy Knoxville and to constitute a remote threat 
upon Bragg’s northern flank. At length that General approved 
the plan, and on November 15, Longstreet entrained his troops 
at Chickamauga Station and they started north. 

The outcome of this expedition was none too good. Long¬ 
street got his troops to Knoxville and undertook assault. But 
Burnside had concentrated his men south of the town and a 
little east of the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railroad 
line. They entrenched on a modest height, thenceforth known 
as Fort Sanders, and withstood three ineffective assaults. Then 
there was a day of waiting. No use for Longstreet to go south 
—the rout of Missionary Ridge had already occurred. So he 
marched northeast, wintering about Dandridge, Jefferson City 
and Tate Springs. Soon after the year turned, he brought his 
corps through southwestern Virginia, Roanoke and Lynchburg, 
to Lee back of the Rapidan. 

Now we return to the quick march of events at Chattanooga 
itself. By the tim e of Longstreet’s departure, Sherman had 
gotten into Chattanooga, and had moved his army to the north 
of the Tennessee, ready to spring at the northern end of Mis¬ 
sionary Ridge. Hooker, in force in the Wauhatchie Valley, was 
ordered to storm and occupy Lookout. Thomas had refur¬ 
bished the organization of the old Army of the Cumberland, 
had fed up his famished draft animals and was about ready 
to go into battle again. Three days after Longstreet left, the 
Battle of Cha'ttanooga began. 

Now Hooker had a field day in his stroke against Lookout. 
The actual fighting was confined to the broad ledges below the 
bluffs of Lookout, in the neighborhood of the Cravens House. 
Some Confederate batteries posted on top of the mountain 
fired at distant troops but could not depress their muzzles so 
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as to influence the infantry struggle a few hundred yards be¬ 
neath their feet. Surprise, plus overwhelming numbers, did the 
work and by nightfall the Stars and Stripes flew on the 
Cravens’ battlefield itself, and then from the mountain top. 
The famous "Battle Above the Clouds,” not fought above the 
clouds at all, gave the Federal forces the psychological in- 
vigoration for the struggles of the next two days. 

Twenty-four hours later, at dawn, Sherman crossed the Ten¬ 
nessee River and attacked the extreme Confederate right at 
the north of Missionary Ridge. Immediately opposed to him 
was brave Pat Cleburne, who was quite taken by surprise. A 
battalion, entraining at Chickamauga to join Longstreet’s 
upper East Tennessee adventure, hastily scrambled out of the 
cars and rushed west to assist its embattled brethren. At first 
Sherman had an easy go of it, but in a few hours he ran into a 
deep gulch or ravine, not shown on his maps and not referred 
to by any of his guides. Here the Confederate fire-power re¬ 
pulsed attack after attack. Grant had been intending a feint in 
the center and the main attack from north or south flank. Now 
Sherman had failed. Hooker, supposed to rush across the Val¬ 
ley to envelop the Ridge from Rossville, had also been held up. 

Grant and Thomas stood on Orchard Knob, surveying the 
center through their glasses. Messengers came in with bad re¬ 
ports. Finally Grant ordered Thomas to make a diversion by a 
center feint or minor attack. 

Bragg had likewise been receiving reports. He had been 
sending reinforcements to his two flanks. He thought the physi- 
eal geography of the center of the Ridge line such that no 
attack possibly could be made there. But he reckoned without 
the capacity of brave men to ignore mountains. And he reck¬ 
oned without the sense of discouragement and disgust his own 
men had. 

The signal was given, the Union lines rose and charged the 
Confederate breastworks at the east base of Missionary Ridge. 
Soon they took them, at bayonet point, and the Confederates 
rocked back a routed, disorganized mass. The Federal plan 
was merely to capture these breastworks, but the soldiers of 
General T. J. Wood had their blood up, and they pursued 
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vigorously, making their way up the mountainside hardly a 
pace behind the fleeing foe. 

Grant, on Orchard Knob, watched the proceeding. Visibility 
was at its best on a crisp November afternoon. The breast¬ 
works were taken and he was elated. The attack went up the 
Ridge and he turned to Thomas and said, “General, by whose 
orders do they go on?” 

Thomas, flushing under the rebuke, said not by his, but they 
were storming the hill. Grant muttered to watch out, someone 
would be held responsible if it turned into disaster. Thomas 
said nothing but watched his brave men push up the impreg¬ 
nable mountainside. 

It took ten, fifteen minutes for the fleeing and pursuing mass 
to reach the top. When they did, the Confederate cannon did 
not thunder out effectively. Two minutes more and the center 
of the line was broken and the Confederates fled down the 
eastern slope. The Battle of Missionary Ridge was ended. 
Bragg had had a greater disaster than Rosecrans at Chicka- 
mauga. Grant had rehabilitated Union prestige in the West. 

Why did Bragg’s men turn and run? To the Ridge’s north, 
Pat Cleburne had held Sherman. To the south. Hooker had 
not yet become a threat. Bragg’s own terrain could and should 
have been defended. What had happened to break the strong¬ 
est link in the chain? One reason was the poor generalship of 
placing a mam line of defense at the base of the ridge. A sec¬ 
ond was the poor battery positions of the artillery at the top, 
which could not be employed with the necessary effectiveness. 
A third was the unw illin gness of the gunners to shoot into the 
gray-clad masses retreating up the hill. A fourth was the panic, 
a psychic reflex of the general discouragement at being in the 
same army with Braxton Bragg. 

The pursuit ended at Ringgold, Georgia, twenty miles south 
of the Ridge. It had been a day of doom for the Confederacy. 
After the battles of Chattanooga, the Confederate cause never 
had a chance. The struggles in die West in 1863 can well be 
said to have sealed Secession’s fate. 



Chapter XVIII 


■ “IF IT TAKES ALL SUMMER” 


W ith the rout of Missionary Ridge, the Civil War 
moved into high gear, and sped forward to smash- 
up and solution. At long last, there seemed more 
certainty on both sides, and therefore more likelihood of defi¬ 
nite commitment to come to decision. 

The first point of major moment was that, after three years 
of doubt, Abraham Lincoln had found his man. It had not been 
an easy matter. He had tried McClellan, and had been unduly 
vexed with his “slows.” He had been unduly impressed with 
Halleck, and had summoned that elbow-rubbing inutility to 
Washington to water down the Federal effort. In the East, he 
had made a bad pick in Pope, with his headquarters in the 
saddle; a worse one with Burnside, who did not believe in 
himself, and an even more inept one with Hooker, who was 
missing in the pinches. Now he had Meade, a fighter who sum¬ 
moned councils of war and was thereby insulated from mak¬ 
ing the victory thrust. 

In the West, he had had and tried and discarded Buell, and 
then Rosecrans. But Grant he had, and in Grant he began to 
place real confidence. He had seen this man dimly on the 
road from Galena to Belmont to Henry. Then he had rejoiced 
at the “unconditional surrender” at Donelson, a happiness 
soured by the stories about Shiloh. There had been an infini¬ 
tude of stories about Grant’s drinking, leading Lincoln to the 
angry counter that he would like to know the precise brand 
of the barleycorn, so he could send counterparts to soberer but 
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less courageous commanders. At one such juncture, with a 
tremendous campaign of disaffection against Grant, the Presi¬ 
dent had said, angrily: “I can’t spare that man—he fights.” 

Now Lincoln was proved right about it. Not only to the 
country, which rejoiced in Vicksburg’s capture, and then even 
more in the redemption of the Chickamauga loss. Most con¬ 
sequent to Lincoln was that exaltation of his own inner spirit 
that came from having proved to himself that his hope and 
belief and judgment in a fighting man had been proven right. 
Lincoln now had found his man. 

Grant is a one-syllable word. Likewise, the soldier who bore 
the name was pretty much of a one-word man. The best picture 
that can be had of him is that of a man of somewhat slightness 
of build, not endowed with any overmastery of mind, but in 
mili tary matters strong of will and firm of purpose. The best 
word to describe him is “imperturbable.” 

It was this Grant that Lincoln picked; in all likelihood be¬ 
cause it gave an access of hope to the strange and upset soul 
of the man from Springfield to find, somewhere, a man to 
whom buffets mattered little—whether buffets from a fate set 
against one or blows from one’s own inner and never recog¬ 
nized infirmities. But Grant was that man, and in h i m the 
President glowed. 

It was Elihu B. Washbume, the Congressman from the 
Galena District, where Grant had been at the war’s outbreak, 
who actually took the final step to put the matter of his rank 
and prestige in proper legislative shape. For some years the 
highest rank in field service in the United States Army had 
been that of Major-General. Now Washbume, in February, 
1864, introduced into the Congress a bill to recreate the rank 
of Lieutenant-General in the Army. 

In introducing and pressing his measure, Washbume told 
his colleagues that the only person for whom the rank would 
be used was U. S. Grant. Once the bill was passed, the White 
House promptly sent his name to the Senate, which as 
promptly confirmed him in the new stellar rank. So Grant be¬ 
came Lieutenant-General of the Army of the United States and 
commander of its field forces. 
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Soon after the Act had been passed, the President sum¬ 
moned to Washington this soldier he had never seen. He 
had a job for him. Grant journeyed north, by Nashville, and 
Louisville, and Cincinnati, and thence east. He stopped at 
Willards Hotel in Washington, and a surprised attendant took 
the valise of this sober, shabby-looking officer up the stairs to 
the fifth floor. The next day he went to the White House and 
Lincoln met the soldier who had become General-in-Chief of 
the Armies of the United States. 

The Cabinet was moderately impressed, but Lincoln liked 
particularly Grant’s paucity of expression and his imperturba¬ 
bility of attitude. He felt that here was a man who would not 
be disturbed by the slowness of receipt of fresh saddles for 
the troopers, nor by the check of a sharp infantry attack. Here 
he had his man, and to him he now attached his faith, confi¬ 
dence and support. 

Grant, too, had his man, in Sherman, the ablest Northern 
soldier of the war—perhaps the most successful on either side. 
In the West, “Cump” had been Grant’s best brain—and also 
his shrewdest, hardest-hitting, most resultful fighter. Grant 
made up his mind that, with himself in the East, Sherman 
should do the job in the West for him. He intended to give a 
personal observation to the Army of the Potomac, for he re¬ 
spected but did not trust Meade. Sherman he trusted unre¬ 
servedly. Soon after arrival at the National Capital he put 
Halleck in his proper place and somewhat upset Stanton. Then 
he began making plans for a great 1864 campaign on the two 
main fronts. 

But Grant brought along a splendid aide—John A. Rawlins 
came along with him. This Rawlins was a man of mind, like¬ 
wise of purpose and good sense. One of the best letters of the 
whole Civil War was one that Rawlins wrote to Grant pre¬ 
ceding Vicksburg. That General had succumbed to the fancied 
need for celebration, in fire-water, of one of war’s strokes of for¬ 
tune. Rawlins, who loved his chief, and who knew the latter’s 
lack of power to resist, wrote him most urgently, for the good 
of the Nation and his own soul, not to imbibe. For the nonce 
Grant followed the deep friendly urging. And when Grant 
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came East as General-in-Chief, Rawlins came along with him. 
He was of sound purpose and had a good detail mind. While 
without Sherman’s intuitive penetration, still he was a most 
useful man to Grant. 

Here in the East it was a different picture, quite a new and 
strange problem for Grant to solve. To begin with, the Federal 
force was most different from the armies in the West. Here 
there had been demand for full equipment to the last gaiter 
button; and here, too, there had been a background of tragedy, 
of upset, of unused chances, of McClellan, Halleck, Pope, 
Burnside and Hooker. Then there had been that stem stuff at 
Culp’s Hill and Little Round Top and the center the next day, 
all of which was courage but unexploited victory. 

Grant, too, found a difference in the man he fought. His 
career so far had been rather fortunate in opposing command¬ 
ers. He had started with a campaign against a triumvirate at 
Donelson, no one of the three running the fight. And then, at 
Shiloh, Albert Sidney Johnston had been killed, so that Beaure¬ 
gard and Bragg took over—a fortunate circumstance for Grant. 
The Vicksburg campaign had been in essence against the brave 
but errant Pemberton, with whom Joe Johnston had had little 
avail. And then the final rescue at Chattanooga, with such lieu¬ 
tenants as Sherman, McPherson and Thomas to thrust against 
Braxton Bragg. Now all this was over. Now Grant, in the East, 
must burst through the lines, and the mind, and the will, of 
Robert Edward Lee. 

Statistically, the comparison of forces did not surely foretell 
Federal success. As of the end of April, the statement of the 
Adjutant-General of the United States Army was that there 
were 662,345 men in Grant’s field forces, but the number 
“present equipped for duty” was about 130,000 less. The Con¬ 
federates reported 477,233 men “present for duty.” After ap¬ 
plying a similar correction to that of the Federals, so as to 
ascertain real effectives, the Southern fighting force would be 
cut to about 400,000. Roughly speaking, the statistics show a 
ratio of about three attacking boys in blue to two defending 
Johnny Rebs. It did not constitute, on paper, an inadequate 
defense. 
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Grant had added disadvantages of dispersion of forces that 
he could not avoid. Thousands of troops had to be kept at 
Camp Douglas, Johnson’s Island, Point Lookout and other 
prison camps. More thousands were needed throughout the 
North, to repress Copperheadism and other local disaffection. 
The Indian tribes in the West had to be kept in check. And in 
the South, whenever an area was taken, there had to be an 
occupying force to hold it. All of which drained off men from 
the field armies. It should be said, however, that there was a 
certain counterpart to this on the Confederate side, though not 
nearly so large. 

The mili tary year started with misadventures, again politi¬ 
cally rather than strategically inspired. The first was the expe¬ 
dition into the heart of Florida, in February. Though com¬ 
manded by Truman Seymour, who had been battle-tested, it 
was based on imperfect information as to Florida sentiment 
and met heavy check at Olustee. 

A second failure was the Red River expedition, seeking to 
get into the west Louisiana and east Texas country. This had 
been planned late in 1863, and when Grant became Lieuten¬ 
ant-General, its preparation was too far along for it to be 
abandoned. N. P. Banks, of Massachusetts, whom we have 
seen fighting bravely but unfortunately in the Valley, was now 
in command of this new venture. Grant loaned him some 
troops from Vicksburg, who must be returned in a month. 
Getting up the river was a task of unexpected difficulty but 
still Banks got close to Shreveport. 

The opposing Confederates were under the departmental 
command of General Edward Kirby Smith, and in the immedi¬ 
ate charge of Dick Taylor, a son of “Old Rough and Ready” 
and a first-rate fighting man. His forces hit Banks at Sabine 
Cross Roads April 8, and at Pleasant Hill the next day. The 
Federal loss was heavy and its leadership was paralyzed by 
inner dissension. Grant demanded the return of the loan of 
10,000. Banks came back down the Red River, and this failure, 
much debated in post-war controversy, about marked the end 
of trans-Mississippi battle. It did mark the end of Banks. 

It may seem as though Grants imperative recall of the forces 
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loaned for the Red River expedition was unfortunate. The fact 
was, however, that Grant was right about it, these never should 
have been committed. The Banks enterprise, like the occupa¬ 
tion of upper East Tennessee, constituted a dispersion of force 
in a situation demanding concentration of effective strength. 

The new commander of the field armies had two major prob¬ 
lems, and two alone. He had to handle Joe Johnston, around 
Dalton; and he must take care of Lee, just south of the Rapi- 
dan. Where should he post himself to do this? 

Sherman besought him to come West. “Here lies the seat of 
the coming empire,” Cump wrote his chief, on March 10. 
“From the West, when our task is done, we will make short 
work of Charleston and Richmond, and the impoverished coast 
of the Atlantic.” Sherman urged Grant to avoid a Washington 
headquarters, a seat at the heart of intrigue, jealousy and frus¬ 
tration. Likewise he must beware of Halleck and find the way 
to cancel that worthy’s genius for dissimulation and promises 
unkept. 

Of course Sherman was quite right about the comparative 
importance of Virginia and the West. Grant, however, de¬ 
termined to let “Uncle Billy” handle that branch of the prob¬ 
lem. He adopted the advice as to avoiding Washington, and 
put his headquarters with the Army of the Potomac, much to 
the discomfiture of poor Meade, who technically was in com¬ 
mand of it. 

The latter deserved better of the Administration. When he 
had followed Lee across the Potomac, after Gettysburg, he had 
shown skill in maneuvers. There had been a sharp fight at 
Bristoe Station, October 14, 1863, at which Warren had 
bloodied up A. P. Hill. Three weeks later there seemed chance, 
at Mine Run, for a general battle, but both armies avoided it, 
and soon both went into winter quarters. It was not so much 
Meade as his not always too alert corps commanders, that 
caused these neglects of opportunity. At any event it was here 
that Grant placed himself. Late in March he came to Meades 
camp. The Pennsylvanian asked to be allowed to retire for 
some one in whom the new commander had confidence. Grant 
refused, and Meade, with sore spirit, patriotically carried on. 
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As a fighting general, he ranks a bit under “Pap” Thomas; but 
right with Schofield, and McPherson, and Fitz-John Porter. 
He was well entitled to his place. 


The Virginia problem was not simple. The geography of the 
Old Dominion made it always a three-phase matter. There was 
the major task of Richmond, given an adventitious access of 
importance by its being the Confederate Capital. Lee’s major 
duty was to defend it. Lincoln had the mistaken idea that 
Richmond’s capture would, in itself, collapse the Confederacy. 
The event was to prove that Atlanta, and the march to the 
sea, and then through the Carolinas, dealt the death wound. 
But from beginning to end, Richmond was the magic word to 
the leaders of the North. 

Scarcely less important in their thinking, and therefore in 
Federal strategic deployments, was the gunbarrel of the Shen¬ 
andoah. From early 1861 until Sheridan turned a paradise into 
a waste, almost four years later, this Valley was a Confederate 
.asset of almost incalculable psychological importance. 

“Old Jack” made the best use of it, but in the Spring and 
S umm er of 1864, Jubal Early trod in his footsteps. His first task 
was to take the measure of die Federal commander on the spot. 
This was Major-General David Hunter. Though West Pointer, 
he was better Radical politico than soldier. In the Valley, 
bu rnin g of houses unopposed, and then precipitate retreat into 
West Virginia, marked the man. 

This was caviar to Early. There was a fight near Lynchburg, 
then Hunter hastened for the passes to security. Early had only 
17,000 men; but they knew the Valley and knew the value of a 
threat. Again they marched on Harper’s Ferry. It happened 
that Franz Sigel, the Federal general on the spot, whom Stan¬ 
ton and Halleck never liked, had been intelligent. He had good 
entrenchments on Maryland Heights, right across the Potomac 
from Harpers Ferry, and clung to them. Early had to go 
down-stream a bit to cross. There was no surrender, as in 1862 
and the next year—Sigel did not live his life that way. But in a 
few days Halleck removed him. 
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By that time Early was across the river and marching north 
behind South Mountain. He imposed cash contributions on the 
towns he captured; at Frederick some $200,000. His purposes 
were important and not far from being carried out. He in¬ 
tended to capture Point Lookout Prison, and there to release 
many thousand sturdy Southern fighting men. 

It did not work, but it might have done so—this is one of 
tire interesting minor “ifs” of history. Had Early been lucky, 
and Point Lookout been reached, would that addition to Lee’s 
forces have altered the result? Incidentally, ,he was a good 
general; sturdy, vigorous, direct and of firm will. The failure 
was not bom of any inner incertitude on his part. 

Rather, it came of chance, as so many events arise. There are 
certain verities, the constants of the equation of life. Of course 
these effect definite controls. But there is an infinitude of vari¬ 
ables. Chance, not fate, is a final determinant in most of the 
problems of war. At any event, so it seemed in this Jubal Early 
raid. 

Washington was in panic, almost as much so as in the British 
Bladensburg raid during the War of 1812, when the White 
House had been polluted and the Capitol burned. Welles and 
Fox prepared a boat to take Lincoln down the river. Stanton 
was in a most frenetic mood. News came of Early coming 
through a pass in South Mountain. Fear was at fever heat. 

Now Halleck functioned. He messaged Grant, at City Point, 
and that General put one corps upon the boats at once, and 
prepared a second for dispatch to Baltimore. Troop move¬ 
ments are always slow but these reached the point of impact 
at the nick of time. 

Halleck also put muskets in the hands of quartermasters’, 
clerks, in Baltimore and Washington, and rushed these green 
lads into the field. Early was moving on Baltimore and Point 
Lookout. This hasty and ineffective fighting force met him on 
the banks of the Monocacy. His experienced fighters had little 
real trouble with the lads summoned from the checking of 
stores to the checking of soldiers. But it took time—it took a 
full day; and while, by the end of it, there had been another 
Bladensburg, when Early’s veterans reached the outskirts of 
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the National Capital, the troops of the Ninth Corps were only 
thirty minutes away. The entrenchments, be it said, had been 
skillfully charted and well dug. And when the boys from the 
Army of the Potomac reached the scene, Washington was safe. 

The most interesting scene was that at Fort Stevens, named 
after Pennsylvania’s Thad. Lincoln himself went out there, and 
was under Confederate cannonade. Serene of spirit, he did not 
fear the Angel of Death. For the first half-hour, inexperienced 
lads fiddled with muskets they did not know. Early did not 
attack. Then the Ninth Corps came in at the double, and the 
impact of danger was at an end. 


The Hunter debacle, followed by Early’s alarming threat to 
Washington and Baltimore, gave great concern both to Lincoln 
and Grant. The President determined there must be a first- 
rate general put in charge of the Valley and the region 
threatened thereby. A new Military Division was established, 
and Grant was asked suggestions for a head. He urged Frank¬ 
lin, and then Meade, both in vain. Then he spoke of Phil Sheri¬ 
dan, who was instantly accepted. When he took over the 
Army of the Shenandoah he was but thirty-three years old, and 
nearly all his subordinates had been much senior. But he took 
it all in his impetuous stride. 

His field force numbered about 26,000, while Early, oppos¬ 
ing him, had about 6,000 less. To offset this, the Confederate 
troops were operating in a region of friends and helpful par¬ 
tisans. Grant ordered his new Shenandoah chieftain to see to 
it that this condition was made of no avail. In pushing up the 
Valley, he wrote Sheridan, “it is desirable that nothing should 
be left to invite the enemy to return. Take everything neces¬ 
sary for the troops—horses, mules, cattle, food and forage, and 
such as cann ot be consumed, destroy. The people should be 
informed that so long as an army can subsist among them, re¬ 
currences of these raids must be expected, and we are deter¬ 
mined to stop them at all hazards.” 

“Do not bum houses,” he cautioned mildly, “but make the 
Valley so that a crow flying over the country would need to 
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carry his rations.” Thus the order went out to turn a paradise 
into a waste, a happy Valley into a desert. And in the issue, 
Sheridan did not fail to carry out this design. 

His army based on Harper’s Ferry, and Early fell back down 
the Valley pike; there was march, counter-march, another 
quick Confederate raid in Maryland. Then, along the middle of 
September, a young Quakeress school teacher at Winchester 
sent Sheridan word that some of Early’s troops had marched 
south. He took action instantly and, on September 19, ordered 
his force, now about 38,000, to fall on Early’s half that number. 

They met on Opequon Creek and, after brave encounter and 
some initial success, the Confederates had to flee to Strassburg. 
Three days later, at Fisher’s Hill, Sheridan attacked in the 
front and had a flanking force in the rear of his foe, who es¬ 
caped annihilation only because of some poor execution. Early 
was pursued to Harrisonburg, thence to Port Republic and to 
the passes of the Blue Ridge. 

Now Sheridan ranged the Valley and right ruthlessly did he 
make a waste of it. Over 2,000 bams, filled with produce, were 
burned and seventy mills destroyed, every horse, mule, cow or 
sheep was taken. These tactics roused the hatred of the in¬ 
habitants to fever heat; guerrillas sharpshot his sentries, Mos- 
by’s men stung them like hornets. Lee sent troops from be¬ 
leaguered Petersburg to strengthen Early’s army. 

At the beginning of October, Sheridan went to Washington 
to see Halleck. He reached Winchester, twenty miles from his 
army, on the night of October 18, and slept till morning. 

But the Confederates had not been idle. General John B. 
Gordon and his men had joined Early; from Massanutton 
Mountain he and his aides studied Sheridan’s camps in the 
Valley. They saw opportunity. The morning of the 18th they 
were in place and attacked the unsuspecting Federals, a dense 
fog aiding them. Divisions and corps were thrown into con¬ 
fusion and fled with heavy casualties. The attackers captured 
several camps and began plundering them. The Sixth Corps, 
however, continued to fight fiercely. 

Sheridan, in Winchester, had a leisurely breakfast and lei¬ 
surely rode toward his army. Soon he found the human debris 
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of disaster, and was galvanized into action. As lie rode forward, 
the tell-tale marks of rout became more and more apparent. 
His curses mingled with his prayers, the faint-hearted got new 
hope and faced about. It was a remarkable exhibit of deep per¬ 
sonal magnetism. When he reached the camp, die Sixth was 
still standing firm. 

With his arrival, defense turned to attack. The reformed 
ranks moved forward. Early was driven back across the river, 
Sheridan’s guns were retaken, together with twenty-four Con¬ 
federate pieces. Sheridan’s cavalry pursuit was swift and un¬ 
flagging and, for the nonce, Early’s army, at dawn so victorious, 
seemed to melt into nothingness. The Confederate General did 
not leave the Valley, but he fell back to Staunton and there had 
only two brigades. Thenceforward the partisans and irregulars 
constituted the chief annoyance. 

Grant had been enormously apprehensive about the Valley. 
At one time he thought of taking a large force there himself 
and cleaning it up, leaving only a containing strength at Peters¬ 
burg. Again and again he would appeal to Sheridan to get the 
job done, he needed the troops there in eastern Virginia. But 
it was not until the latter part of March that Sheridan moved 
to the east. And the Valley that he left was a desolation. 


To revert to the Summer of 1864, had Jubal Early taken 
Washington it might have made a difference in European 
minds. One doubts it—the combination of Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg had been most persuasive abroad, as Colonel Free- 
mantle’s account so well assures. But no matter. Despite the 
opening of the Mississippi, the Confederates still possessed the 
capacity to resist. 

Early did not do it. But his failure was more than compen¬ 
sated for by a Federal disappointment for which no reason of 
any sort, save political, can be had. This was Benjamin F. 
Butler, at Bermuda Hundreds, to the east of Petersburg. 

Butler was an interesting personality—as a matter of fact, 
much more so than Nathaniel P. Banks, whose Speakership of 
the House in 1859 we have not mentioned; but whose patriotic 
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incompetence in military endeavor has been alluded to. Ben 
Butler was much stranger. In the ’Fifties he was a follower of 
Caleb Cushing, a Buchanan appeaser of the first rank. At the 
1860 Charleston Convention he voted 68 times for Jefferson 
Davis as the Democratic presidential nominee. In the ensuing 
campaign he inclined to Breckinridge rather than to either 
Bell or Douglas. 

With actual Secession there came quick change. The first 
Massachusetts brigade that came to Washington—that which 
fought its way through the rioting folk in the streets of Balti¬ 
more—had Ben Butler with it. Now, for whatever reason, he 
had become a national man. Lincoln enjoyed converts for their 
zeal, and so he eagerly embraced Butler. Soon he had him at 
Fortress Monroe, as garrison and area commander. There But¬ 
ler broke out with an army order about escaped slave as “con¬ 
traband.” A little later, the Farragut attempt on New Orleans 
was in the wind and Lincoln sent Butler along as commander 
of the military forces. 

Butler was belated, but he had a ghost-writer with him. The 
same James Parton, who had written so penetratingly of An¬ 
drew Jackson, was a New Orleans propagandist for this pendu¬ 
lous, lid-drooping hypocrite. And his book is one of the most 
unconsciously revealing sources of that unhappy episode of 
Federal control of the South. 

Vigor was the essence of Butler’s nature. Right or wrong, he 
moved that way. Within three months he issued an order that 
any decent woman of the Crescent City would be held as a 
“woman of the streets,” something which in New Orleans, with 
its pattern, was infinitely insulting. This, communicated to Eu¬ 
rope, seemed close to saying to the Federal soldiers: “All 
women are your prey and you need have no heed of legal con¬ 
sequence.” It gave Lincoln, and then Seward, woe, for these 
did not think so. And it almost provoked Louis Napoleon into 
recognizing the Confederate States of America. 

So, late in 1863, Butler was forced out, and put in an army 
command in the east of Virginia. It was here, in 1864, that 
Grant met him, this was when Grant’s problem began. 

The result of all this was that the politician Butler had now 
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been put in command o£ the Army of the James, two corps, 
both in charge of men who had Grants confidence but die 
chief command in this person with pendulous eye and varied 
purpose, destined to wind up twenty years later as a small- 
party nominee for the presidency. But at any event, Ben But¬ 
ler s. “Department” included eastern Virginia and all North 
Carolina. He was expected to administer it but undertook to 
do more. 

Butler’s new purpose was to march on Richmond from the 
southeast. As in the Waterloo campaign of 1815, he was to be 
the Grouchy to hold back Bliicher; and had he done so, things 
might have been sharper and quite different. At any event, 
Butler at the beginning struck out with vigor, made a feint on 
the York and then crossed the James at City Point, moving on 
Petersburg. Now came an amazing operation. He insisted on 
getting into a place called “Bermuda Hundreds,” where he 
could neither attack nor be attacked. For the Confederates it 
was a most fortunate circumstance. Here the threat had been 
encountered, and had contained itself. The usual controversies 
of West Point and civilian experience ensued but Butler was 
responsible. He had sacrificed Grant’s best collateral expecta¬ 
tion. 

Of course there was deep demand that this military misfit be 
pushed out at once. None more insistently demanded it than 
W. F. Smith, a Grant man of the Chattanooga campaign—the 
lieutenant who had planned and carried out the capture of 
Browns Ferry. Now he had one of the two corps of Butler’s 
army, and despised his chief. But Grant would not act. There 
was in him in the Butler episode the least understandable 
paralysis of his will in the whole war. 

The filing eventuated in a complete essay in avoidance. But¬ 
ler, with his two corps, could and should have captured Peters¬ 
burg, the southeastern bastion of the Confederate Capital. That 
was file purpose of their exploit, but they were laggard, and 
Beauregard arrived with a phantom command and held them. 
Then, in the very nick of time, a corps of Lee’s men from north 
of the James arrived. Now more than ever Butler was bottled 
up in Bermuda Hundreds, and of no consequence thenceforth. 
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He could have been. Had he been a good fighter he could 
have ended the war in June, 1864. But he was not; he was 
parliamentary, and the war went on for nine months more. 
Butler had later record; even so, he does not belong to the 
ages, but to the catalogue of men who cost hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of other men their lives, or their opportunity to live 
them. 


Thus Grant made his plans, and launched his armies, un¬ 
dismayed and unperturbed. The whole victory campaign was 
set up to start—on the Rapidan, in the Valley of Virginia, at 
Dalton, even on the Red River in the West—on the same day. 
May 2, a calendar flaunt to fortune not necessarily too well 
thought through. The two major movements, however, did 
proceed about on time-table plan. We shall soon attend the 
great campaign from Dalton to Peachtree Creek. Now we need 
note some months of fighting with little maneuver, ending 
in a frontal failure which led to the adoption of George B. 
McClellan’s plan of 1862. 

Grant’s purpose was to fight, to deal blows, to wound and kill 
so many of Lee’s men that the latter could not survive. The 
Army of the Potomac was between the Rappahannock and the 
Rapidan, a little east of its location at Chancellorsville just 
about a year before. Lee’s purpose was to protect Richmond, to 
fight a defensive battle, to save the Confederacy. 

Grant had, in the Army of the Potomac, an admirably 
equipped fighting force; Hunt’s artillery was superb, the in¬ 
fantry did not hesitate to die. Grant had good cavalry. Pleas¬ 
anton, the hero of Brandy Station, had gone; so had Buford 
and Kilpatrick, but now there were Gregg and Merritt and 
George Custer. The Federal horse was beginning to be conse¬ 
quent. Soon there was to be a quick encounter at Yellow Tav¬ 
ern, a sharp thrust, with Jeb Stuart himself a casualty. Wade 
Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee took up the cavalry command, 
and did it well, but not so well as Stuart had done. Thencefor¬ 
ward Sheridan took over the cavalry of the Army of the Poto¬ 
mac. The force complete represented about 120,000 men. Lee’s 
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figures were much smaller; with all detachments he had no 
more than 85,000. 

The night of May 3, the Army of the Potomac started. It 
caught Lee at a bad end. He had discounted the possibility 
that Grant would move through that hopeless, misbegotten 
Wilderness. And yet that was just what Grant did. He used two 
fords, the Fifth and Sixth Corps crossing at Germanna, the 
Second using Ely’s Ford, to the east. The enormous train of 
5,000 wagons, divided between the two, was all south of the 
river by the late forenoon of May 4. 

The ground now traversed was familiar to the veterans; just 
the year before it had been the scene of the Chancellorsville 
campaign. It was poor country once stripped of timber and 
now a dense thicket of second growth; its clearings were few, 
its roads narrow and infrequent. Soon Warren and Sedgwick 
were at the scene of Stonewall Jackson’s charge, and Hancock 
was at Chancellorsville. The course was to the south along 
roads which were crossed by a turnpike and a mile or two 
further south by a plank road, both leading from Orange Court 
House, Lee’s headquarters, towards Fredericksburg. 

Grant was pressing hard to get through the Wilderness to 
the open country to the south, where his superior numbers 
could be used more effectively. But Lee would not permit it. 
On May 5, he had his men in active motion. Ewell, on the turn¬ 
pike, struck Warren and Sedgwick, while A. P. Hill, on the 
plank road, attacked Hancock. Longstreet hastened east to 
reinforce. 

Longstreet, at the Wilderness, what a man he was! For all his 
obstinate, stubborn and captious mind, probably he was as 
good fighting stuff as the Confederacy ever had. Longstreet 
could deal a blow. And it happened in these bayous, these 
strange bypaths when Northrons seeking to get through the 
Wilderness were sharply upset by hammer blows from the 
west. 

It was not all happy. Hancock’s men had almost gotten 
through. Then in desperation, Lee himself went forward to 
lead a charge. The Texas division Hood had formerly com- 
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manded was there. The men did not like it. They clamored, 
“General Lee to the rear!” And they insisted, and he could not 
lead the bloody charge. 

Now Longstreet undertook a complicated maneuver, making 
a detour to get on Hancock’s flank. The Sheriff of the county 
guided him by the bypaths, and it almost eventuated in as dis¬ 
astrous a flanking as that of Jackson the year before. And again 
a lamentable accident: A Virginia regiment thought Long- 
streets party was Federal cavalry, and fired a volley at them. 
The General himself was wounded in the right shoulder and 
neck. As he was earned off the field he feebly waved his hat 
at his men. This accident halted the flanking march. No one 
else could carry it on, not even Lee, who soon assumed spot 
command. 

So passed May 5 and 6, two days of savage fighting. It was 
hard to get artillery emplaced, so the struggle was of rifle-shot 
and upthrust bayonet. Again and again the lines met. They 
swayed, one or the other would flee and return to the en¬ 
counter. Lee’s lads finally maintained themselves. There was 
no break through the Wilderness. 

The night of May 6, the soldiers’ hearts were heavy. Was it 
to be another Fredericksburg or Chancellorsville? This ques¬ 
tion burdened the minds of all. 

But here again Grant was imperturbable. Losses were 
counted, there was some withdrawal to re-form lines and then 
there came the order to march around Lee’s right. As it reached 
the brigades and regiments the men cheered, "We march on 
Spottsylvania Court House.” The army had been in battle, but 
now it went forward with little hesitation or regret. 

Early the next morning the troops were on die road. They 
moved out of the darkness into open country and vigorously 
marched along. Lee had not quite known what would happen. 
He had had casualties enough himself. But scouts advised him 
of the flanking columns to the east and Longstreet’s Corps was 
on the road and in Grant’s path. 

At Spottsylvania there was another sharp encounter. Here 
the woods were not so thick but there were frequent little 
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copses. And here once more Lee turned to the entrenching 
tool. There was more spade work, then musketry and then 
bloody fighting. 

On May 12, one of Hancock’s divisions, that of Barlow, 
charged at daybreak upon a Confederate salient, took the crest, 
captured the complete Stonewall Division with its standards 
and guns. A few feet more and Lee’s line would be broken. But 
defenders came running, Barlow did not get the expected sup¬ 
port, and the effort failed. 

Again Grant moved to the right flank, this time coming to 
the terrain of the McClellan campaign of 1862. It was at Cold 
Harbor that Grant made the great error of his military career. 
Here he spent his men, with a reckless abandon. In two hours’ 
time he committed his army to an attack that gave them no 
goal but cost them something like 12,000 casualties. In getting 
from the Rapidan to the James, Grant’s army lost, in killed, 
wounded and captured, 55,000 men. 


Needless to say, events of this sort crucified the spirit of the 
North. Here came terrific stories of disaster and heavy casu¬ 
alty lists, the army marching forward but at fearful costs. The 
man at the White House brooded over the dark picture, but 
now Lincoln knew he had a man who intended to go forward 
regardless of what came. He had glowed in Grant’s dispatch 
after a bloody day: “I intend to fight it out on these lines, if it 
takes all Summer.” 

And Grant learned. He came to know that fighting Lee was 
a little harder job than fighting Pemberton or Bragg. He came 
to know that sometimes, in a military movement, a straight line 
is not the shortest distance between two points. He began to 
appreciate the value of maneuvers. Finally, on June 14, Grant 
undertook one of his master strokes in the Civil War. 

As we have seen, so far Grant had been trying to batter his 
way through Lee’s lines and get to Richmond by frontal as¬ 
sault. He had been going forward on the field of battle. Now, 
at long last, he determined to adopt the plan George B. Me- 
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Clellan had made two years before: To attack Richmond from 
its southeast bastion, the little town of Petersburg. 

When determined, action was prompt and most successful. 
Here came one time in the war when Lee was blind. Appar¬ 
ently he did not think it remotely possible that Grant would 
cease the open battle and would flank him. There came a space 
of three days’ time when Lee had no knowledge of Grant’s 
position. There was some force in contact but a small one. The 
major portion of the Army of the Potomac had moved far to 
the east and then had crossed the Chickahominy and the 
James, on Petersburg. 

At this theretofore unimportant Confederate outpost we find 
a general whom we first saw at Sumter, and then again at First 
Bull Rim and Shiloh. It was Beauregard, here relegated by a 
distrusting Davis to a most minor and inconsequent command. 

Beauregard saw troops coming. He had but a handful of 
militia, whom he threw into the breach. By some strange stroke 
of fortune the Federal time-table was over-tardy, and Warren’s 
corps, which had the job of crashing through, was two hours 
late getting across the river. 

Beauregard telegraphed again and again. He sent aides to 
Lee north of Richmond and Lee did not believe him. Davis, 
there at the Capital, was almost contemptuous of the warnings. 
There was a space of 36 hours within which a really prompt 
and effective Federal thrust would have crashed the Confed¬ 
erate lines at Petersburg as though they were a flimsy house of 
cards. 

Lee still did not know what had become of Grant and he 
became uneasy. Eventually he put Hill’s men on the road to 
march south. Their journey was of 26 miles. They marched a 
little bit of it at the double. Then they got to the half-dug 
trenches east of Petersburg, just as Hancock’s blue-clad vet¬ 
erans advanced to seize the prize. 

Again there was a bitter struggle and no result. Lee now 
left Longstreet to the north of Richmond but came on south 
with all the other troops he had. The outcome was the siege of 
Petersburg. It had drama, it had crisis, it had attacks galore. 
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Grant was determined to keep his hold on Lee’s forces in 
the Richmond area. He wanted to help Sheridan scour the 
Shenandoah Valley of Confederates but thought the other 
more fundamental. And Lincoln applauded his decision. “I 
have seen your dispatch,” wrote die President, 'expressing 
your unwillingness to break your hold where you are. Neither 
am I willing. Hold on with a bulldog grip, and chew and choke 
as much as possible.” And this Grant did, until October, when 
real fighting ceased until mid-March. For these five months the 
two armies were in Winter quarters. Grant prepared for the 
victory stroke. Lee stood there, at bay. 



Chapter XIX 


SHERMAN AND JOHNSTON— 
THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


S herman had his own plans for the West—a march down 
the general line of the Western and Atlantic from Ring- 
gold to Atlanta, aiming to cripple the Confederate Army 
and capture that key city. Indeed, Sherman had much more 
in mind than this, to which this immediate effort was hut 
prelude and beginning. He sensed the importance of Georgia, 
the South’s Empire State, to the Confederacy’s war economy; 
even more importantly he knew the relation of economic 
strength and military resistance, and that if one be knocked 
out the crumbling of the other would not be long delayed. So 
he had determined to knock the props from under the South’s 
capacity for resistance, and thus to bring the war to quicker 
end. 

This was his plan. Grant studied it, Lincoln pondered it too 
and then accepted. The new General-in-Chief did arrange a 
common beginning date for the two campaigns, and men 
Washington began turning heaven and earth that both major 
thrusts would be appropriately equipped and ready to strike 
with real effectiveness. May 2 had been set for the common 
advance, and that day Sherman moved. 


During all this the Confederates had not been idle, and 
especially in north Georgia, now the chief focus of combat in 
the west. For a while it seemed as though President Davis 
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and his aides at Richmond might really be taking the steps to 
enable a successful resistance to Sherman to be maintained. 

After Missionary Ridge, when Bragg fled to Dalton and 
gathered together the remnants of his discontented army, he 
knew that he could no longer expect the confidence or the 
sympathy, and perhaps not even the subordination of his men. 
Therefore he resigned his command and in December Davis 
had the problems of his successor. 

In one sense of the word it should have been no problem, 
but the outstanding person for it remained in the bad books of 
the Confederate President. And, indeed, it was only after con¬ 
siderable straining of soul that Davis came to name Joseph E. 
Johnston the new commander in the West. Bragg he brought 
to Richmond and either as a reward of the defeat, or a solace of 
the spirit, made that worthy the chief of the Confederate 
General Staff. Also he proposed to give Pemberton the third 
corps of the army, and was only kept from doing so by the 
outraged protests and threats of resignation of Hardee, Polk 
and others. Reluctantly he named Hood. 

Johnston promptly moved to Dalton, and undertook the re¬ 
habilitation of the army, which he found in a sadly bedraggled 
state. Its numbers had been cruelly reduced by casualties, 
captures and desertion. Its draft animals were so short of 
forage that the army could not move. Shoes, clothing, the 
myriad supplies required by an army, were deficient. On paper 
there was a strength of 60,000 men but actually the number 
present for duty was about 35,000, such being the discrepancy 
between Adjutant General reports and spot effectives. 

As has been seen, Johnston has his full share of deficiencies 
and temperamental lacks. To a considerable extent, his failures 
thus far in the war resulted from his inability to confide in the 
Confederate President, and from his unwillingness to hold the 
bag for the latter’s pets. But whatever else be said about him, 
he had two high points of merits. In the first place, he knew 
how to organize a command so as to turn it into an effective 
force. He knew the things soldiers had to have to be happy in 
camp or competent on march or effective in battle. Further- 
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more, he did not hesitate to demand supplies and reinforce¬ 
ments in such a clamant fashion that some of these eventually 
began to appear. 

The second of his merits was that the individual rear-rank 
private believed in Joe Johnston. The rank and file knew that 
he would not needlessly sacrifice soldiers’ fives for a gay ges¬ 
ture. They knew that when he called upon them to battle, he 
was thoroughly aware of the strategic situation, and was em¬ 
ploying them because he thought the cost worth while. They 
knew him, they trusted him, there was between Johnston and 
his men that electric confidence that represents the difference 
between a surly mob of men and a disciplined and effective 
military force. 

To this must be added high competence as a field strategist. 
In the coming campaign it was to be demonstrated that John¬ 
ston was one of the great masters of retreat without rout. 
Holding inferior forces, inadequately supplied, he kept his 
body intact against the greatest military commander America 
probably ever had produced. There was no Confederate Gen¬ 
eral who had Sherman’s esteem more fully than his foeman 
from Dalton to Peachtree Creek. 

Under the nourishing care of this new commander, the Con¬ 
federate forces in the neighborhood of Dalton soon began to 
be an army again. Gone was their sense of grievance at their 
General. Gone were their feelings that, no matter how brave 
they might be, blunders in the General’s tent would lead them 
to the shambles. Supplies began to come in, new horses ar¬ 
rived to move the guns, there were some mules for the wagon 
trains, brigades were scraped together from Alabama and Mis¬ 
sissippi and the force began to look like fighters again. 

No sooner had Bragg reached Richmond than his always in¬ 
genious mind began conceiving campaigns for Johnston to 
pursue. Davis liked them and the War Department dispatched 
them to Dalton for the General to inspect. 

The essence of these was that Longstreet, wintering in upper 
East Tennessee, should march west across the Cumberland^; 
that Johnston should make a wide circle to the east of Dalton 
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and Cleveland and penetrate Tennessee himself, the two col¬ 
umns joining on the Cumberland plateau and thus being on 
the flank and rear of Grant’s—by this time, Sherman’s—com¬ 
munications. It was the sort of a plan which a map-fighting 
general would delight in. One could take a compass and draw 
a sweeping semicircle and thus easily flank an opposing force 
assumed to be frozen in ignorance and sloth. It was classroom 
strategy, based upon the best of the axioms of Napoleon, and 
quite out of accord with the actual military facts. 

One of these assumptions was that Johnston’s force was now 
equal to its field return. Another was that Johnston now had 
the necessary animals, forage and supplies to move. A third 
was that the Federal forces in front of him were inferior in 
strength to his own. Each of these three assumptions was defi¬ 
nitely wrong. In all probability the fourth assumption, that he 
could readily disengage himself from Federal contact and 
make a secret flanking march, was equally the figment of a 
dream. In any event, Johnston thought it a foolish plan and 
so told Richmond. This nettled both Bragg and Davis, who 
saw no reason why it could not promptly be earned out. 


But while the debate about this flimsy scheme was still in 
progress, William Tecumseh Sherman brought it to an end by 
moving forward himself from Ringgold, in the first stage of 
the famous Atlanta campaign. 

This was May 2,1864. The day of the advance was the same 
from Ringgold and from Fairfax Court House in Virginia. At 
last the Union forces had a dovetailed program of war, plan 
of campaign and timetable of action. Grant, Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral and General of the Army, had seen to it that coordination 
was point Number One. 

When Sherman struck south from Ringgold, he divided his 
forces into two parts. The larger was to make a feint, perhaps 
developed into a real attack, to the northeast of Pigeon Moun¬ 
tain. The smaller group, under the gallant McPherson, was to 
make a stealthy thrust far to the west, to take the Confederates 
in the rear. This last group had almost reached its goal when 
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Johnston’s prescience discerned the plan, a new line was taken, 
Dalton hastily evacuated and the Confederate forces were re¬ 
united across the Atlanta road. 

It had been a near thing, almost a matter of touch and go, 
and but for Johnston’s genius and a bit of luck, his army would 
have been surrounded and destroyed piecemeal. Now the con¬ 
ventional tactics continued. With much larger numbers, Sher¬ 
man would contain with his main force and flank with a strong 
detachment. First to the right, then to the left, turn the Con¬ 
federate lines, force them to hasten back. Day after day this 
kept up. Whenever the broad valley narrowed so that John¬ 
ston’s inferior forces could cover the whole of it, there came a 
halt and recasting of position. Johnston was waiting for a Sher¬ 
man blunder. Once let the flanking force be split from the 
main body and the Confederates would pounce upon it as an 
eagle on a snake. But Sherman knew this danger and was 
cautious to the extreme. He did not dare lower his guard. 

So far as strategy is concerned, with its essential elements 
of the accurate employment of major and minor forces in war, 
the use of cover, the employment of maneuver rather than di¬ 
rect frontal assault, this was America’s greatest campaign. 
Only twice did Sherman blunder. Only once did Johnston 
make a serious slip. 

Sherman’s men became enormously impatient. Here they 
were marching, always finding the Confederates planted 
squarely across the road. It was most annoying and the Gen¬ 
eral was provoked along with the men. When they came to 
Kenesaw Mountain, hoping to find a way around, there again 
Johnston was entrenched, corps after corps sheltered behind 
stout breastworks, Sherman determined to take a gamble. He 
would launch a direct frontal thrust. 

The result was the Battle of Kenesaw Mountain, where 
Union charges were witheringly repelled and it became plain 
that brave men, behind breastworks, could not lightly be thrust 
through. Now Sherman found a road by which to turn John¬ 
ston’s left flank and the broadsword was laid aside for the re¬ 
newal of the fencing match. 

It was at White Oak Church, between Adairsville and Cass- 
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ville, that Johnston had his great opportunity. Three roads led 
to A tlan ta. Sherman had split his army into three columns. At 
one point the Federal spread was very broad. Johnston thought 
he had them, issued orders for a quick surprise assaulting 
force. One of his corps commanders, the much wounded 
Texan, Hood, failed to carry them out. Before Johnston could 
do anything about it, Sherman withdrew out of peril and the 
great Confederate opportunity of the campaign was gone. 

The best military experts, including Wirt A. Cate, Hood’s 
most scrupulous biographer, express no doubt but that, in the 
operations around Cassville and Adairsville, Hood failed to 
carry out Johnston’s orders and did serious injury to his plan 
of strategy. Certainly Hood and Leonidas Polk overper¬ 
suaded the Commander from making a decisive stand at 
Cassville, though Hardee, the Third Corps commander, whose 
forces at the moment were less favorably placed than were 
those of either of the other two group leaders, insisted that it 
was a good time to fight. It was a catastrophe of unwillingness 
of subordinates to support a Commanding General when he 
thought a fight would win. 

One quite unusual element of these six weeks of Federal 
advance and Confederate retreat was that the morale of John¬ 
ston’s army did not weaken. On the contrary, it grew stronger 
and stronger. The Confederates saw that their commander was 
the master of his strategic situation. They saw that he was not 
wasting his men in bloody casualties. As Johnston retreated, 
his line of communications became shorter, he increased his 
army by picking up garrisons, and the morale of his fighting 
force was maintained. 

But as Sherman moved forward through a hostile country, 
his was the reverse situation. His supplies depended upon a 
railroad line. Once that be cut, his army would be in dire 
distress and forced to retreat. This railroad line started at 
Nashville, ran through many tunnels to Bridgeport, where it 
crossed the Tennessee, thence through Chattanooga to Dalton 
and beyond. Its rolling-stock was in bad shape, its rails were 
worn out, and it took a tremendous number of tr ams to bring 
munitions, clothing, forage and food for an army in the field. 
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Every mile which Sherman captured he must repair, every 
town he took he must garrison, the further he went the greater 
his need of supplies and the more the drain upon his fighting 
force. 

Two things need to be said about the mind of Sherman. To 
begin with, he was a communicative man and, either at the 
time or later, was always willing to say exactly what he deeply 
felt or thought. In the second place. Uncle Billy did think 
deeply. Hence the value of the two traits. 

Speaking of the chief commanders against whom he had 
operated, Sherman said that, by long odds, Joe Johnston was 
the ablest military man he had ever confronted. He had a deep 
respect for Johnstons appreciation of a situation, his disposi¬ 
tions and his competence to the minutiae of the immediate 
spot of fighting. Of the used generals of the Confederate side, 
he thought Johnston quite definitely the best. Incidentally, 
Grant felt the same. When that worthy, after Appomattox, was 
asked his judgment of the high Confederate leaders, he men¬ 
tioned Joe Johnston first. 

As the troops maneuvered toward Atlanta, Sherman had 
good reason to know the stuff of which Forrest was made. 
Once he angrily exclaimed: “Here is the only man I fear. 
When I think a thought, he thinks it too. He knows the opera¬ 
tions of my mind. He can read the course of my strategic 
ideas, and he can take the steps to bring them to naught.” 

Nor need we doubt that Sherman was quite right about it. 
Of all the generals in the Confederacy, Forrest was the great¬ 
est who was unused. The careful biographer of General Hood 
recently declared that, had only the authorities at Richmond 
heeded Joe Johnston’s advice about concentrating a consid¬ 
erable force under Forrest, and throwing it on Sherman’s much 
over-extended communication lines, despite the enormous 
disparity of force Sherman’s Army could have been badly 
whipped and forced to run. 

Fencing day by day, the masterful retreat parried equally 
masterly advance. Finally, on June 19, Johnston was pressed 
upon the Chattahoochie River. Sherman flanked him far to the 
east, Johnston quickly crossed the river and put himself in a 
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position to attack a separate Federal detachment, with good 
hope that it could be annihilated. 

Atlanta was some eight miles south of the Chattahoochee, 
at that point a slight river; a little to the south and west it was 
bolder, and there Sidney Lanier later immortalized it. About 
twelve miles further south and east there was another little 
river, with the pleasant title of Peachtree Creek. Johnston’s 
scouts reported a scattering of Federal forces, the situation for 
which he had hoped had come, and he issued orders for a 
battle. Now came a telegram from Richmond, a message to 
Johnston laden with catastrophe for the Confederate cam- 
paign. 

This had a definite background of backstairs intrigue. After 
Chickamauga, Hood and Bragg had struck up a warm friend¬ 
ship. After Missionary Ridge, when Davis took the routed 
Bragg to Richmond as his Chief of Staff and Military Adviser, 
this friendship increased. During the retreat to Atlanta, Hood 
kept up his end of a private correspondence to Richmond, 
voicing a soldierly dissatisfaction with his Commanding Gen¬ 
eral. So in July, when Davis sent Bragg to Johnston’s head¬ 
quarters, Hood was not unreluctant to indicate his own will¬ 
ingness to accept command. 

Bragg, however, told Johnston he was merely passing 
through Atlanta, en route west to find reinforcements for the 
Army of Tennessee. According to Johnston, ‘lie asked me no 
questions regarding its operations,—past, present or future; 
made no comments on the one nor suggestions for the other.” 
But Johnston, not too much enamored of the Hero of Mis¬ 
sionary Ridge, kept his counsel to himself. Then Bragg tele¬ 
graphed Davis of the commander: “He has not sought my 
advice and it was not volunteered. I cannot learn that he has 
any more plan in the future than he has had in the past.” 

Had the Furies of the Old Greeks been pursuing the Con¬ 
federacy, they would not have chosen a more opportune mo¬ 
ment for spreading confusion. On July 16,1864, Davis reacted 
to Bragg’s peevish message by telegraphing Johnston, “I wish 
to hear from you as to present situation, and your plan of 
operation, so specifically as will enable me to anticipate 
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events. . . . You have retreated a hundred miles. If you do 
not plan to give battle, turn the command over to General 
Hood.” 

At that juncture the General had just successfully extricated 
his army from being penned in on the Chattahoochee, and had 
forced Sherman to divide—almost disperse—the Federal 
forces iri a great flanking move. Now Johnston had his second 
opportunity to concentrate major forces against Federal de¬ 
tachments and demolish them in detail as they straddled 
Peachtree Creek. 

He replied to Davis’s ominous telegram with a caution and 
reserve resulting from his long-standing lack of confidence in 
the President. Had Davis had the greatness to trust Johnston; 
had the latter had the greatness to yield to the President the 
confidence the latter’s position entitled, the disaster might have 
been averted. But no: the General replied that his “plan of 
operations must . . . depend on that of the enemy. It is mainly 
to watch for an opportunity to fight to advantage.” It gave 
Davis no comfort and the next day came a telegraphed order 
from Richmond: “As you have failed to arrest the advance 
of the enemy . . . and express no confidence that you can de¬ 
feat or repel him, you are hereby relieved . . . Turn the com¬ 
mand over to Hood.” 

Johnston replied sharply that the enemy had “penetrated 
much deeper into Virginia than in Georgia. Confident language 
by a military commander is not usually regarded as evidence of 
competence.” But he carried out the President’s command and 
promptly published Hood’s accession. 

The latter now sought Johnston and earnestly requested 
that he continue to give orders. More than that, he telegraphed 
President Davis, at Richmond, pleading that Johnston’s re¬ 
moval be rescinded. Then he begged Johnston to ignore the 
order and fight the battle. Davis refused, as did the General,- 
who gave Hood a full explanation of his battle plans, showed 
how the orders should be issued, and withdrew. 

Hood now undertook himself to carry out these plans. In the 
event, and despite the Army’s shock at the change in com¬ 
mand, the attack came within a nick of success. On July 20 
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the Confederates carried out their first phase. Sherman’s troops 
were crossing Peachtree Creek, his flanks ten miles apart. 
Hardee took Thomas in flank while Cheatham held off the 
other troops. It was bravely done, and had one assault column 
been an hour earlier, perhaps the result would have been a 
great Union rout. But after the effect of strategic surprise had 
been offset. Hood needlessly wasted valuable reserves. 

Two days later he tried out the second branch of his pred¬ 
ecessor’s program: a feint attack from Atlanta, with a surprise 
flank march on Decatur. McPherson was killed but his men 
rallied and held on. Again faulty timing had played its part in 
defeat. Both of these failures the Confederate commander 
blamed on Hardee, but the truth was that he was largely the 
architect of his own misfortunes, because he had neglected 
personally to supervise the execution of important orders. 
There was need for Johnston’s master hand. On the 28th, Hood 
attacked again, at Ezra Church, and again was beaten off. 
The Confederates were so discouraged that they would not 
obey orders for further assaults. In these three engagements, 
they had lost 15,000 men while their foes were losing about 
half that number. The reserves so carefully conserved by “Old 
Joe” had been poured out in vain. Now the Confederates 
slowly and sullenly withdrew to die earthworks of Adanta. 


All through August, in addition to besieging Adanta, Sher¬ 
man’s forces continued their flanking to the south and west. 
One by one, Adanta’s supplying railroad lines were cut. Save 
in exceptional circumstances, Sherman’s idea was to save man 
power by maneuver: A night march was always better than 
a casualty list. i 

With this in mind, Sherman now sent Stoneman south, on a ' 
raid he hoped would have large consequence. The cavalry 
column was to threaten, perhaps capture Macon, and then 
drive south to Andersonville, where it would seize the Con¬ 
federate military prison and liberate the 20,000 or more suf¬ 
fering soldiers there. 

The suffering at Andersonville, be it said, had gready out- 
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raged opinion through the North. Southerners were quite as 
bitter over the Federal treatment of captured Confederates in 
Johnson’s Island, Camp Morton, Point Lookout and other 
places. The barbarities each accused the other were relatively 
identical; and in both cases the picture was overdrawn. 

The truth about it was that the arrangements by both sides 
for keeping prisoners, and for exchanging them, were rudimen¬ 
tary and in poor hands. There were two points of exchange, 
one in the East, near Norfolk, and a second at Vicksburg, for 
the West. Until late in 1863, exchanges were relatively prompt 
and general. There were many minor controversies as to de¬ 
tails; on both sides the Commissioners were inclined to make 
mountains out of molehills. But still the system worked fairly 
well. 

After Grant took hold as General of the Armies, he put an 
end to exchanging. This was a bitter blow to the poor lads in 
Confederate stockades in the South, but the General had his 
reasons: Whenever a Southerner was released in exchange, he 
helped rebuild the power of resistance of the Confederacy, 
and made the Union task more difficult. It was a stem decision 
but probably a correct one. After this, the breakdown of South¬ 
ern transportation, and the diversion of food from prisons to 
armies in the field, caused acute suffering in Southern military 
prisons. At Andersonville there were 13,000 graves, although 
the total held there seldom went over 25,000. 

This led to charges of inhuman brutality, of which first Gen¬ 
eral Winder and, after his death in February, 1865, then Major 
Wirz, were the targets: The latter was tried by the Federate 
and shot. Furthermore, the North was filled with demands for 
retaliation on the Confederate captives, and these demands 
were acceded to: Rations were cut, clothing supply cut off, 
fuel refused. 

Students of the subject today feel that the charges and 
counter-charges were too sharp. The situation, as they see it, 
was that the Confederate prison hardship grew chiefly out of 
two factors. The first was the general breakdown of transpor¬ 
tation. Sherman’s men marching through Georgia noted the 
abundance of food, and were therefore bitter that men starved 
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in AndersonviUe. The fact was that it could not be transported 
there. Furthermore, the Confederate armies were on such short 
rations that the Southern people felt it better, if choice must 
be made, to feed their own men in the field rather than cap¬ 
tured enemies. 

The second factor was incompetence in administration. Both 
nations sought to use their best officers in actual military serv¬ 
ice, so prison administration went to well-meaning but incom¬ 
petent third-raters. Winder meant well, but was flabby. The 
Federal Commissary-General of Prisons, Brigadier-General 
William Hoffman, wanted to make a record of economy, so 
stinted his charges to save the pennies for report. 

Camp Douglas, at Chicago, was badly situated, poorly 
drained and the death-toll from sickness was too large. Camp 
Morton at Indianapolis, was a hell-hole. Point Lookout, in 
Maryland, was a convalescents’ prison, and fairly good. John¬ 
son’s Island was bad, but it was an officers’ prison, and while 
heat was denied, the prisoners there could buy clothes and 
food. Libby Prison, at Richmond, was bad, but it too was an 
officers’ prison and they could supplement the scanty fare. 
We have already remarked about the woes of AndersonviUe. 
The whole experience proves the truth of the adage: “No pris¬ 
oner loves his jailer.” 

Be aU this as it may, Stoneman’s effort failed; he did not get 
into Macon. Even worse, he thought his command attacked 
by largely superior numbers, and to save his main body led a 
sacrifice attack and let himself be captured. It was an inglori¬ 
ous end to a good cavalry career. 


This cavalry catastrophe forced Sherman to the alternate 
course he had hoped to avoid. Now he stretched out his main 
army and got astride the Atlanta-Macon railroad line, at Jones¬ 
boro. There, on August 31, the impetuous Hood sought to eject 
him. At the start it was a tense struggle: The Confederates in 
the West always fought like tigers when they had a task to do. 
But again superior numbers and better battle strategy told the 
story. Again Hood’s forces feU back to Atlanta, which became 
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a beleaguered city, with enemy troops on south and southwest, 
as well as north and east. 

Hood’s failure at Jonesboro, which he likewise blamed on 
Hardee, convinced him of the necessity for evacuating Atlanta 
“at the earliest hour possible.” And so on the night of Septem¬ 
ber 1, in bivouac near their field of victory, Sherman and 
Thomas heard distant sounds of heavy explosion. They sensed 
the meaning—Atlanta was being given up. The next morning 
the Federal pickets entered the city unimpeded, and Sherman 
telegraphed President Lincoln, in far-off Washington, that 
“Atlanta is ours—and fairly won!” 



Chapter XX 


LINCOLN’S RE-ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


T hat exultant message of major victory from General 
Sherman was happy news for the President. Only two 
days earlier, the Democrats, before adjourning their na¬ 
tional convention at Chicago, had declared the war a failure 
and had demanded immediate efforts to end it. But the word 
from Georgia, as Seward put it, “knocked the planks out of the 
Chicago platform.” Now Lincoln s reelection was assured. 

It seemed as though victory had been snatched from the 
very jaws of defeat, for until that time, 1864 had been a 
strange, sad year for the man from Springfield. The alarms 
and upsets in the field of politics had been quite as heart¬ 
rending as were those on the battlefield. 

Even after three years in the White House, Lincoln re¬ 
mained a man unknown and unappreciated. Several of the 
members of his Cabinet looked at him with curious, uncom¬ 
prehending eyes, and some without affection. For example. 
Chase thought it would be an outrage were Lincoln, instead 
of himself, President the next four years. 

There is something strange about this man from Ohio— 
Governor, Senator, Secretary of the Treasury—of whom Lin¬ 
coln once remarked, “Chase is one and a half times bigger 
than any man I ever knew.” His mind was more than first rate, 
his will quite sturdy, his public purpose lofty and unselfish. 
Yet he lacked that saving grace of a sense of humor, a matter 
of high importance because almost always its possession is an 
index of a sense of proportion. Without this attribute, together 
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with its counterpart of intellectual humility and awareness to 
the changing, developing truth, no man can be truly great. 

Chase’s dissatisfaction with the President and the Admin¬ 
istration was illustrated by a letter late in January, 1864. “Had 
there been here,” he complained, “an Administration in the 
true sense of the word—a President conferring with his Cab¬ 
inet and their united judgments, and with their aid enforcing 
activity, economy, energy, in all departments of the public 
service—we could have spoken boldly and defied the world.” 

But it was not that way, “there is no unity and no system 
except so far as it is departmental.” Any progress made had 
been “coerced by the irresistible pressure of the people.” There 
was no policy “made respectable by union, wisdom and 
courage.” 

Feeling so, it is no wonder that, as early as the Summer of 
1863, Chase undertook to sound out sentiment for himself, 
and as the year turned to become an active aspirant. And in 
the effort he had good reason to expect the most active aid. 

The chief group that wanted to upset Lincoln was the active 
Radical Republicans, whose leaders included Thad Stevens, 
Benjamin F. Wade, Zach Chandler, Henry Winter Davis, 
George W. Julian, Senator Pomeroy, Ben Butler, Ashley, and 
others of that ilk. They thought Lincoln entirely too kind and 
pleasant to the hated enemy. They wanted the conquered 
Southerners treated as traitors, even to the point of putting 
them in front of firing squads. They wanted the confiscation 
of private property, the destruction of the social pattern of the 
whole region. Most of all, however, they wanted power to 
clutch in their hands and wield it. They deemed themselves 
the new and better American elite, and had made up their 
minds and wills to run the show. 

It was not many months before this group, in Congress and 
out, had had more than enough of the patient and forbearing 
Lincoln. It angrily resented his developing policy of the resto¬ 
ration of subdued Southern States to the Union, rather than 
treating them as conquered provinces, to be reconstructed 
first. They foamed at the phrase, “the Union as it was, the Con¬ 
stitution as it is.” 
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As has been seen, it was this group which, in the first year of 
the war, had put a joint resolution through both Houses estab¬ 
lishing a Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War. Its 
membership was mainly of Radicals, it continued until the end 
of hostilities, and all too much of its effort was directed toward 
discrediting conservative generals, and seeking to build up 
their Radical rivals. 

The leaders of this Joint Committee took an active part in 
stirring up disaffection with McClellan s generalship; they 
protested bitterly against Lincoln’s restoring him to com¬ 
mand after Pope’s failure. They listened to Hooker’s diatribes 
against Burnside, both before and after Fredericksburg. They 
held frequent hearings, at which officers aired their grievances, 
real or fancied. 

Stanton and Chase were wont to collogue with them, Welles 
gave them a wide berth, Lincoln was not often impressed with 
their demands. They published its hearings, in many volumes, 
but many searchers of these tomes feel that, at almost all junc¬ 
tures of the war, from first to last, the Joint Committee was a 
hindrance, not a help, to its efficient conduct. 

Another group which gave Lincoln great trouble was the 
War Governors. This came not only from such able noncon¬ 
formists as the Democrat Horatio Seymour, in New York; but 
even more from the Radical, power-hungry Republican State 
executives. Their taste of war power had begun early. 

From the beginning of the war the Northern Governors had 
enjoyed large military patronage to dispense, and likewise had 
been able to put pressure on Washington, because they were 
the actual initiating authority for new regiments. They had the 
appointment of senior officers, and they could comply, or find 
excuses to refrain from acting, on Lincoln’s calls for fresh 
troops. Needless to say, they worked this power for all it was 
worm. 

After the passage of the 1863 draft act, however, they had 
to find a new string to play. The men gathered in the draft 
did not go into new regiments, in which the Governors could 
issue commissions to officers; they went into the old depleted 
regiments, to replace their losses. So now the Governors, al- 
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most without exception, undertook to make themselves “the 
soldiers’ friend.” They undertook to see to it that the Sanitary 
Commission functioned; they kept vigorously after leaves and 
furloughs; they sought to make the pay come promptly. In a 
myriad of ways they tried to attach the soldiers to them. In¬ 
cidentally, it was this Governors’ attitude which led to the 
Gettysburg celebration in November, 1863. They set it up for 
their own purpose. The invitation to Lincoln had been a mere 
formality; the occasion actually was planned to permit the 
Governors to demand better treatment for the soldiers. Need¬ 
less to say, they were upset and incensed when the President 
stole the show. 

As 1864 began, a large part of this Radical group began 
oiling the Republican party machinery to get a new nominee 
in Lincoln’s place. The first man to be tried out was Chase. 
But he made the mistake of giving the direction of his cam¬ 
paign to Samuel C. Pomeroy, a Kansas Radical Senator of 
no great importance. And the latter, it was claimed, with¬ 
out Chase’s knowledge, made the mistake of broadcasting over 
the country a “confidential circular.” This said that Lincoln 
could not be reelected; that he should not be if he could; and 
listed reasons why Chase was the proper man. 

Soon the papers got hold of it and printed it—by coincidence 
it came out on Washington’s Birthday. Put on the spot, the 
Secretary of the Treasury wrote Lincoln a disavowal of his 
knowledge of the circular but an avowal of his candidacy. To 
this he added a willingness to step out of the Cabinet should 
Lincoln feel that his continuation there would adversely affect 
the public interest. 

The President knew Chase well—probably better than 
Chase knew himself. The preceding Fall he had told John 
Hay that his rival made a good Secretary of die Treasury, and 
that he intended to keep him where he was. “If he becomes 
President, all right. I hope we never have a worse one.” Lin¬ 
coln was upset by the way Chase always ranged himself in 
opposition, and would sympathize with anyone whom the 
President had to decide against. Even so, Lincoln was “en¬ 
tirely indifferent as to his success or failure in these schemes. 
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so long as he does his duty at the head of the Treasury De¬ 
partment.” And after the publication of Pomeroy’s circular, 
the Chief Executive’s attitude remained unaltered. He an¬ 
swered Chase’s letter kindly, and said he “perceived no occa¬ 
sion for a change.” 

Chase soon found out that, as to the Presidency itself, the 
bone and sinew of the Republican party likewise perceived no 
occasion for a change. Three days after the publication of the 
circular, the Republican members of the legislature of Ohio, 
Chase’s own State, from which he expected much, held full 
and formal caucus, and nominated Lincoln. This repudiation 
collapsed the Chase boom and he at once withdrew. 

This, however, did not end the enterprise. Some of the Rad¬ 
icals bethought themselves of Grant, but he would not listen. 
Others determined to take up John C. Fremont, the first presi¬ 
dential nominee the Republican party had ever had. His inept¬ 
ness in Missouri, his blunders in the campaigns in the Shenan¬ 
doah, made no difference; politically he was most Radical and 
that was the only yardstick to be used. 

Accordingly, die last day of May, there assembled at Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, a convention of Radical Republicans, some of 
whom had delegate credentials and some of whom did not. 
The debates were unexciting, the high point being a letter 
from Wendell Phillips preferring Fremont to Lincoln, and pro¬ 
posing confiscation of Southern property and its distribution 
among former slaves. When selected, Fremont accepted 
prompdy, saying Lincoln’s Administration was “politically, 
militarily and financially a failure.” John Cochran, a New 
York Brigadier, was put on the ticket with him. 

When the dispatch describing the convention and its actions 
came to the White House, Lincoln got out his Bible, turned to 
and read to the Cabinet the verse describing the gathering of 
the malcontents in the Cave of Adullam: “And everyone that 
was in distress, and everyone that was in debt, and everyone 
that was discontented, gathered themselves unto him, and he 
became a captain over mem: And there were with him about 
four hundred men.” But for all the appositeness of the jest. 
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now there was grave danger in the threatened Republican 
division of the polls. 

Within a week this was followed by the convention to re¬ 
nominate Lincoln. It assembled at Baltimore June 7, and in 
the same hall in which the Democrats, adjourned from 
Charleston in 1860, had so fiercely split, making Lincolns 
election and the Deep South’s secession inevitable. 

It did not style itself a Republican National Convention; on 
the contrary, the whole delegate selection had been to the 
National Union Convention. While more than nine-tenths of its 
membership was of Republican politicians and partisans, there 
was a respectable sprinkling of War Democrats, to whom 
Union meant more than party. The purpose was to launch the 
ticket as one selected by a gathering of representative Ameri¬ 
cans who believed in the cause of Union and freedom; of 
patriots determined on a middle course between the Scylla of 
the frenetic Radicals and the Charybdis of the appeasement 
group among the Democrats. 

To give further point to the common denominator of Union, 
Lincoln had made up his mind and had privately set lieuten¬ 
ants to work to have a sturdy War Democrat made his running 
mate. The then Vice-President, who had tailed the ticket with 
him in 1860, was Hannibal Hamlin, of the State of Maine. 
While not an important figure, Hamlin wanted a second term. 
But as Alexander K. McClure, a Pennsylvania aide of the 
President, stopped at the White House en route to Baltimore, 
Lincoln told him that Andrew Johnson, the South’s great War 
Democrat, should be the man. 

Lincoln had seen this plebeian patriot tested, knew he had 
always been a Democrat, of the Jackson stripe, knew how he 
had campaigned East Tennessee for Union in the Spring of 
1861, and then had come to Washington to his Senate seat, to 
fight for it. In 1862, after Donelson fell, the President wanted 
to name a Military Governor of Tennessee, to bring it back 
into the Union. He asked the tailor-statesman to go to Nash¬ 
ville, to do this job. The latter promptly quit the comfortable 
forum of the Senate and went into what he termed “the fiery 
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furnace of treason,” there to battle the flames. In the new 
office Johnson struggled fiercely, and with increasing success, 
to restore Tennessee. By mid-1864 that State was virtually 
cleared of Confederate troops, and both State and Federal 
elections would be held. 

The Convention began with fiery words from its Temporary 
Chairman, the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, Kentuckian and 
cousin of the Confederate General. Then Governor Morgan, 
of New York, the Permanent Chairman, reinforced them. The 
malcontents made less trouble than had been feared, about 
the most significant of their endeavors being an ambiguous 
reference they had insinuated in the platform concerning the 
expected reorganization of Lincoln’s Cabinet—this being a 
thrust at Montgomery Blair. Lincoln’s war and restoration 
policies were indorsed. And Johnson was made his r unnin g 
mate. 

Even as they did so, in view of the immediate temper of the 
people, the prospects looked most drear. Grant was still mak¬ 
ing his frontal thrusts on Lee, with casualty lists that sickened 
the North. The General’s bold statement, “I shall fight it out 
on these lines if it takes all Summer,” seemed the boast of a 
blind man and had adverse repercussions among important 
groups. 

Jubal Early, in the role of Stonewall, struck some sharp 
blows in the Valley, crossed the Potomac and came right to the 
outskirts of Washington. Indeed, had it not been for a brave 
sacrifice by a hastily assembled group of quartermasters’ clerks 
and others on the Monocacy, which delayed Early a day, he 
might well have gotten his hands on the Capitol. Sherman was 
moving forward, but Johnston was masterfrilly retreating be¬ 
fore him and foiling him. The Federal casualties at Kenesaw 
Mountain were remindful of Grant’s at Cold Harbor. The 
Northern people could not yet see in Cump s efforts the omen 
of success. 

On June 30, Chase petulantly offered his resignation, and to 
his amazement Lincoln did not do the expected—yield the 
point at issue and urge him to continue. He accepted it and 
soon put in his place William Pitt Fessenden, of Maine, Chair- 
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man of the Senate’s Finance Committee and a fine, thoughtful, 
loyal man. Even so, the change upset the money market and 
the price of gold went to 286, its highest point. The Federal 
greenbacks seemed started on such a toboggan-slide as had the 
“shin-plasters” of the Confederacy, of which it now took about 
$2,000 to get a pair of British boots. 

Within a few days of Chase’s resignation, another example 
of Radical disaffection occurred. This was the outgrowth of 
the bitterness of the extremists over Lincoln’s policy of restora¬ 
tion rather than reconstruction of Louisiana and Arkansas. His 
message to the Congress at its assembly in December, 1863, 
had been an exceptionally statesman-like document. Yet Henry 
Winter Davis insisted on the reference to a special committee, 
of which by custom he became chairman, that part relating to 
the moves toward restoration in Arkansas and Louisiana. This 
was done, and a little later Davis brought in a Radical bill for 
reconstruction. It was lengthily debated and passed just as 
Congress closed, in July. 

On July 4, the President was at the Capital signing bills. 
When this one appeared, he glanced at it and laid it aside. Zach 
Chandler demanded to know if he intended to sign it, but Lin¬ 
coln said it was too important to be “swallowed” that way. 
Chandler persisted, Lincoln rebuked him and the Radical 
Senator left in high dudgeon. On his way back to the White 
House the President remarked of the Radicals: “I do not doubt 
that they can do harm. They have never been friendly to me. 
At all events, I must keep some consciousness of being some¬ 
where near right.” 

Four days later, he issued a proclamation saying that he had 
pocket-vetoed the bill because he was unwilling, by approving 
it, “to be inflexibly committed to any single plan of restora¬ 
tion.” Likewise, he was not willing to set aside the new State 
constitutions and governments Louisiana and Arkansas had 
already adopted. 

• The Radicals were enraged. Davis and Wade, burning with 
anger, drafted and published, on August 5, a manifesto which 
attributed to the President only the lowest personal motives for 
not having signed the bill. They termed his a “rash and fatal 
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act” indeed, an “usurpation.” If Lincoln wanted the support 
of the Radicals, he had better begin “to obey and execute, not 
make, the laws—to suppress by arms armed rebellion, and 
leave political reorganization to Congress.” 

Such was the general military and political picture when, on 
August 29, the Democrats assembled in Chicago, to adopt a 
platform and name candidates. They met in the same Wigwam 
in which, four years earlier, the Republicans had named Lin¬ 
coln. Perhaps the dominating figure in the Convention was 
Clement L. Vallandigham, of Ohio. Note has been made of his 
expulsion into the Confederacy, his prompt journey to Canada 
and reentry into the United States. He had courage, he had 
personality and he had skill at words and speech. 

Working with him was Horatio Seymour, Governor of New 
York, whose keynote as permanent Chairman declared that 
while “this Administration cannot now save the Union, if it 

would.we can. Mr. Lincoln values many things above 

the Union: we put it first of all. He thinks a proclamation worth 
more than peace. We think the blood of our people more pre¬ 
cious than the edicts of a president.” 

There were many War Democrats among the delegates, some 
among the leaders, and these sought to stop the peace men’s 
platform plank. But in vain, for Vallandigham forced it through 
the Committee and the convention did not debate it. 

This declared it “the sense of the American people that, after 
four years of failure to restore the Union by the experiment of 
war,... humanity, liberty and the public welfare demand that 
immediate efforts be made for a cessation of hostilities, and 
that a convention or some other unmilitary means be em¬ 
ployed, that peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal 
Union of the States.” 

This done, nominations were in order. On the first ballot, 
George B. McClellan received a practically una nim ous vote. 
As running mate George H. Pendleton, able and loyal Ohio 
congressman, was selected, and on August 31, the convention 
adjourned, the delegates confident of sweeping victory at the 
November polls. Two days later Atlanta fell. 

The first thing McClellan did, in the campaign—as in front 
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of Richmond—was to “change his base.” Militarily he might 
have had “the slows,” but he was a soldier and a patriot and 
believed deeply in the Union cause. Therefore his letter of 
acceptance said: 

“The Union must be preserved at all hazards. I could not 
look in the face of my gallant comrades of the Army and the 
Navy, who have survived so many battles, and tell them that 
their labors, and the sacrifice of so many of our slain and 
wounded brethren, had been in vain; that we had abandoned 
that Union for which we have so often periled our lives.” 

Furthermore, had he been elected in November, there is 
good reason to believe that he would have kept that pledge. 
But what he would have fought for would have been the Union 
as it was, not what the Radicals wanted it to be. This he made 
plain in his letter: “The Union is the one condition of peace.” 


McClellans nomination was no surprise to Lincoln; indeed, 
it had been foreshadowed for several months, as had the coup¬ 
ling of a war general and a peace platform, the well known 
combination of wooden handle and pewter spoon. Still, there 
were times in the Spring and Summer when die President felt 
the future hopeless, so far as his own reelection was con¬ 
cerned; he felt that, in all probability, on March 4, 1865, 
George B. McClellan would be inaugurated President. 

Furthermore, Lincoln had disheartening recollections of die 
delay, from November until March, of his coming into power. 
Within these months, though discredited and disavowed by 
the people, Buchanan continued his policy. The flabbiness of 
“Old Obliquity” had played right into the hands of the Seces¬ 
sion Fire Eaters, and by Inauguration Day nine cotton States 
had cut the binding tie of Union. Had Lincoln come in 
prompdy, perhaps disunion and war could have been avoided. 

This lesson of the recent past determined him not to let it 
happen again. He would permit no such unfriendly antagonism 
between himself and McClellan, with its hazards of no policy 
at all. He would find the way to let the new President-elect 
help him save the Union. 
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And so, on August 23, six days before the Chicago conven¬ 
tion met—a time when, as Lincoln later said, “we had no oppo¬ 
nent and apparently no friends”—he wrote a memorandum, 
which declared: “This morning, as for some days past, it seems 
exceedingly probable that this Administration will not be re¬ 
elected. Then it will be my duty to so cooperate with the 
President-elect as to save the Union between the election and 
the inauguration; as he will have secured his election on such 
grounds that he cannot possibly save it afterwards.” 

Lincoln then folded and sealed the paper so that no one 
could see its contents. When the Cabinet met, he handed it to 
each member in succession, asking him to put his name on the 
back. Then he put it under lock and key in a private drawer. 

After election, he brought out the memorandum, had it cut 
and read its contents to the Cabinet. Reminding his associates 
of the darkness of the hour six days before the Chicago conven¬ 
tion met, he went on to say: 

“I then solemnly resolved on the course of action indicated 
in this paper. I resolved in the case of the election of General 
McClellan .. . that I would see him and talk matters over with 
him. I would say: 

“‘General, the election has demonstrated that you are 
stronger, have more influence with the American people than 
I. Now let us together, you with your influence and I with all 
the executive power of the Government, try to save the coun¬ 
try. You raise as many troops as you possibly can for this final 
trial, and I will devote all my energies to assist and finish the 
war* 

Seward interposed that McClellan would have said, "Yes, 
yes,” but done nothing. “At least,” Lincoln replied, “I should 
have done my duty and have stood clear before my own con¬ 
science.” 

This was but a mark of the inner growth of this politician 
become statesman, this babe of the cabin grown to prophet of 
the people. In the event, he did not need to use it. But there 
can be little doubt that, given the circumstances, he would 
have done it that way. 

Lincoln did not go on the hustings, he let others do that for 
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him, and after Atlanta they put real enthusiasm in it, the 
Democrats being correspondingly depressed. The President 
would often visit Grant’s Headquarters, now at City Point, on 
the James, close to the lines besieging Petersburg. He haunted 
the military telegraph office at the War Department, grasping 
eagerly for the dispatches that came by the long, feeble lines 
of wires from Sherman’s front, via Chattanooga, Nashville, 
Louisville and Cincinnati to the Capital. 

As a gesture to the Fremont fringe, Montgomery Blair was 
let out of the Cabinet. Both the Postmaster General and his 
father saw the political necessity for this and continued their 
warm support of the President. It did go far to give the Radi- 
cals a chance to save face. Soon Fremont withdrew and Lin¬ 
coln confronted McClellan alone. 

Early in the Fall the Chief Justice of the United States, 
Roger Brooke Taney, died. Close to his nineties, his was the 
passing of a noble figure of the bench, and one never given due 
credit for intellectual strength and moral integrity of high de¬ 
gree. 

Confronted with the choice of a successor, Lincoln deter¬ 
mined to name Chase. This magnanimity was graciously mani¬ 
fested, and Chase mounted the high bench. Be it said he made 
a good Chief Justice. In his greatest test, that of presiding 
over Andrew Johnson’s impeachment trial in 1868, his rulings 
were of the noblest sort. To his death, however, he kept dab¬ 
bling in politics and hoping for the presidency. In 1868 he sent 
his daughter, the dashing Kitty Chase Sprague, to the Demo¬ 
cratic Convention in New York, seeking the prize. He died a 
disappointed man, but yet he wrought well, and God never 
gives any one man perfection. In any event, he went on the 
bench by the deliberate will of the man he sought to keep from 
a second term. 

The campaign had some fireworks. Spies and informers ex¬ 
posed the Knights of the Golden Circle, there were trials by 
military courts, others by civil, and many went to prison. The 
Copperheads made less and less headway with their charge 
that the war had been lost. Lincoln’s political aides did their 
job well. In the outcome it was a resounding victory at the 
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polls. McClellan won only in New Jersey, Delaware and Ken¬ 
tucky. Lincoln carried twenty-one States, while Johnson, with 
some bayonet aid, carried Tennessee for him. By 212 electoral 
votes, to the Generals 21, the people endorsed their President’s 
remark: “It is a bad thing to swap horses while crossing the 
river.” 



Chapter XXI 


THE PEACE OFFENSIVE 


L incoln s cup of bitterness had had still another unpleasant 
ingredient—the insistence, from several important quar- 
J ters, that he open private negotiations with the Davis 
Government for peace. More than the Copperhead Democrats 
sighed deeply for the cessation of hostilities. Such men as 
Horace Greeley thought it of the first importance, and that it 
could be had on Union-saving terms. And there were practical 
men, too, like clear-thinking Francis Preston Blair, to urge it. 

Nor should one omit to mention Jefferson Davis, in Rich¬ 
mond, who desperately desired peace—but peace on the basis 
of an independent Confederacy. From these angles, and many 
more, peace pressures descended on the White House. 

The truth was that both sections were bleeding their lives 
out from the losses of the combat. It was bad enough in the 
North but infinitely worse in the seceded States. The Union 
was groggy and the Confederacy about to collapse. 

We have attended a few of the distresses Abraham Lincoln 
must need contend with, fighting to reconstitute the Nation. 
Nearly every one of these had its counterpart in Richmond, 
with many others added. The turmoils and the terrors that 
swirled around the Confederate White House were such that 
often Jefferson Davis could not close his eyes at night. 


Not only had Davis s distresses been myriad, but in the net 
he had been less able to do anything about them than had 

S43 
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Lincoln. The Confederate President began with a perhaps 
friendly Congress, but the honeymoon was soon over and he 
suffered aplenty from legislative opposition. He had some 
staunch supporters there, such as Senator Benjamin H. Hill, 
of Georgia, a man on the opposite side of the political fence 
in his home State from Governor Brown, and therefore an 
ardent Davis man. But likewise he had such men as Senator 
H. S. Foote, of Mississippi, Davis’s own State, and truly a 
termagant in attitude toward the President. 

In essence, the Congress felt that it should be the dominant 
element in Confederate policy determination; many of its 
members thought Davis a would-be dictator or tyrant. What¬ 
ever the immediate war necessities, they believed their Presi¬ 
dent had overdrawn the legislative measures for meeting them, 

power into 

This feeling began almost with the start of the war. By the 
early Spring of 1862 it was right at hand. Then the Confederate 
Government found that both voluntary enlistment, and supply 
by the Governors of the Confederate States, would not yield 
enough men for the defending armies. So, in February, about 
the time of Donelson’s loss, but long before McClellan started 
up the Peninsula, a conscription bill was presented to the 
Congress. 

Its main provisions seemed fair enough. The armies did 
need men, needed them desperately, and they were not com¬ 
ing. Such governors as Vance of North Carolina, and Brown 
of Georgia, insisted that their own militia requisitions for home 
defense purposes took precedence over any national volunteer¬ 
ing or call. Indeed, even after the conscription act had been 
passed, these intransigent governors would yield little or noth¬ 
ing. Davis kept in constant controversy with them on such de¬ 
tails. A skilled controversialist himself, he found the contention 
with equally stubborn dialecticians verbally satisfying, but no 
more. 

The major difficulty, however, arose as to exemptions. All 
men between 17 and 40 were to be conscripted, but exemption 
should be given certain types: postmasters and their chief 


and was merely using them as an excuse for getting 
his own hands. 
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aides, State employees and others needed in the functioning of 
civil government. There were other categories of exemption 
reasonable to the circumstance of the day. 

But then there was one that dealt a body blow to the whole 
concept of common duty and common sacrifice. This was one 
which allowed exemption to any master of ten or more slaves. 
The idea behind this was that it took a master to make the 
slaves do their work; that the foundation of the South’s pro¬ 
duction was slave labor and if not properly supervised, it 
would, at the least, shilly-shally, and more likely would desert 
to the nearest Union line. 

The theory was perhaps based on sound logic. But the ex¬ 
emption had a most damaging impact on the morale of the 
mass of the Southern whites. Be it remembered, though it was 
a Fire Eaters’ war for the benefit of slaveholders, the technical 
excuse was State’s Rights. Alexander H. Stephens may have 
said that slavery was the Confederate cornerstone. But the 
common man—“the mudsill,” as a son-in-law of John C. Cal¬ 
houn had once contemptuously called him—had not believed 
it. He had thought of the war as a necessary defense against 
the Abolitionists of the North. Whether he had one slave, or 
none at all—and four-fifths of the Southern men were in the 
latter situation—he believed in his section, and was w i l l ing to 
fight for it. 

But now came along this exemption, and the “mudsill,” the 
one-gallus farmer, began to see the light. There spread, like 
wildfire, all over the Confederacy, the damning phrase, “It’s a 
rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight.” The opposition of the 
East Tennesseans, never a slave section, had been from the 
beginning. But now they were joined by others; the north 
Alabama folk from Sand Mountain to Muscle Shoals, who 
talked about seceding from the Confederacy itself; and thou¬ 
sands of folk on the sounds and rivers of eastern North Caro¬ 
lina—these were called the “Red Strings,” and tough Unionists 
they proved; and bitter men through the Carolina Appa¬ 
lachians, and in north Georgia, and in the Ozarks. These 
disaffected folk were joined by Confederate deserters, and 
escaped Union prisoners and other feckless folk who recked 
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not the morrow. From the middle of 1863 this constituted a 
menace, and a time or two, in the Carolina wilds, brigades had 
to be taken from the fighting armies to check or disrupt these 
bands. 

The struggle between the Confederate President and his 
governors was most disheartening. In Joe Brown, Georgia’s 
Chief Executive—a man of the people, combative, unfair, in¬ 
sistent, able—Davis had a man he could not down. Brown 
was interested in Georgia, not the South. He could raise sup¬ 
plies, get funds and enlist men, but only on his own terms. He 
and Davis were at swords’ point almost from the start, and 
almost always Brown had the last word to say about it. Vance, 
of North Carolina, was about as able, cantankerous and suc¬ 
cessful. The other Southern governors were less so, but none 
were supine, and in varying degree each believed the Confed¬ 
eracy existed for the States, not the reverse. 

This involved more than dialectic. It involved a stoppage or 
decrease of the war effort. It meant interference with troop 
enlistment, conscription or supply; unwillingness to get muni¬ 
tions or supplies to the field armies; non-cooperation in finance 
for the war. It was one of the essential reasons for the Con¬ 
federate failure. Of course, in a logical way, it stemmed out of 
the initial thesis that a State had a constitutional and a moral 
right to secede from the Union. So in a sense this theory of 
rightful secession contributed largely to the misfortunes of 
the Confederacy. 

After Sherman’s capture of Atlanta, in 1864, he received 
reports that Governor Brown was about at the point of taking 
Georgia out of the Confederacy. The General promptly invited 
the Governor to his headquarters, for a discussion of the sub¬ 
ject. The latter, however, would not come; whatever might 
have been his irritations at the Richmond Government, he had 
no intention of any such bold desertion as had been ascribed 
to him. Sherman, whose hopes of a schism in the Southern 
States had buoyed upward, was much disappointed at the 
failure. 

There were a number of surprises to the people as hostilities 
continued. One of the most pleasing of these was the attitude 
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of the slaves. For thirty years before Sumter, the Southern 
gentry had been obsessed with the fears of a servile revolu¬ 
tion, with all the rapine, arson and murder expectable there¬ 
from; the evil deeds of Spartacus were to be wreaked on the 
people. The Nat Turner rebellion was ruthlessly repressed to 
show the blacks in general that any such endeavors led to 
certain death. 

With war came the withdrawal from manor house of the 
master and his sons; they went to the front and the mistress 
had to run the plantation and manage the hands. Now had 
come the dread situation. But there was no carnival of jungle- 
crime, no revolution, only a handful of individual crimes. 
From Sumter to Appomattox, the slaves displayed no spirit of 
ugly hatred. This much-feared social problem turned out to 
be no major concern. The field hands worked at their crops, 
the house servants did their duties, things went on relatively 
as well as they had when the master and his boys were there. 
It was not until the Radicals had their Reconstruction under 
way, with Loyal Legion, and bottom rail on top, that the 
Souths society was rent and tom. But during the War itself 
it seemed almost as though the slave was the white folks' best 
friend. 

The operation of the Confederate economy was quite spotty. 
In one essential matter, the supply of munitions of war, it did 
a masterly job. The pressure of necessity on minds of a high 
order led to some extraordinary results. Take the case of per¬ 
cussion caps: When the stock was about out, a machinist from 
Lynchburg invented a machine that could fill and press a 
million caps a day. When the blockade cut off mercury for 
making fulminate of mercury as a detonator for shells, a sub¬ 
stitute was gotten by combining sulphurate of antimony and 
chlorate of potash. The father of the Gorgas who was so es¬ 
sential to Panama made magnificent Confederate powder, in 
ample quantities. John M. Brooke, at Tredegar Iron Works, 
cast fine cannon. Confederates invented torpedoes better than 
the world had known before, and most effective on Northern 
blockaders. Their ironclads, too, but for faulty engines, were 
the best built anywhere. 
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The blockade was a fearful thing to the people of the Con¬ 
federacy—at least, when its rigors first were felt, there were 
disappointments and heartburnings aplenty. Naught else could 
have been expected from a sectional society for decades sus¬ 
tained by an export agriculture, and with little domestic 
manufacture to replace the machine productions and handi¬ 
crafts from the North and abroad. 

In the issue, however, there were offsets which almost made 
it seem a blessing in disguise. As has been said elsewhere in 
this volume, military supplies for the field forces of the Con¬ 
federacy were never so plentifully made, nor of such good 
quality, as late in 1863 and throughout the next year. It was 
not blockade runners which chiefly improved the provision of 
ordnance, materiel and troop supplies—it was domestic manu¬ 
facture: Under the pressure of necessity, perhaps, but still 
showing the amazing capacity of men in need to achieve ex¬ 
traordinary results. 

Nor did the substantial shutting-off of imports hurt the 
civilian population quite so much as might be imagined. The 
impact on the people of the cities and towns was much the 
most severe. This was at its worst, of course, in places under 
siege, such as Vicksburg. In offset, after Chickamauga, when 
Bragg had Chattanooga blockaded, the unfortunate folk there 
were on occasion reduced to a diet of rats and hardtack. 

These, however, were special cases. The usual unbeleaguered 
community got along quite well until early 1863. By that time 
the distrust of the growers of food for the value of Confed¬ 
erate bills had grown quite great, searchers and “forced loans” 
were avoided or evaded and the urban population was put on 
an involuntary diet. Bread riots occurred in several Southern 
cities in the Spring of 1863. By November of that year, flour 
was selling at $100 a barrel. Blockade-runners, the cargoes of 
which were dictated by British—or Nassau—merchants’ and 
agents’ ideas of high profit for small cargo space, were wont 
to bring in silks and satins, champagnes and Havana cigars— 
even Mocha and Java at a very high price. The thin layer of 
Southron society which was profiting greatly from the sec¬ 
tion’s need, or which still had cash reserves, eagerly bought 
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up these dainties. But the masses lacked the funds, if not the 
appetites, for their acquisition. In his “Diary of a Rebel War 
Clerk,” J. B. Jones paints the picture of the luxury—almost the 
Lucullan revels—at the Spottswood Hotel at the Confederate 
capital; and contrasts it darkly with the short rations of “Marse 
Robert’s boys” and the darkening gloom of lower class Rich¬ 
mond life. 

Substantially different was the situation at the Manor House 
and its cabins. Attention has just been called to the extraordi¬ 
nary apprehensions, before Secession, of a slave revolt, and 
that the mountain did not even labor to bring forth a mouse. 
The pattern of faithful service for “Old Mistis,” even though 
the masters, old and young, were at the war, is almost unvary¬ 
ing. Mention has not been made, however, that the influence 
of the war and the blockade on plantation economy was about 
equally significant to the lack of impact of the dreaded Negro 
revolt. 

The blockade threw the agrarians of the Confederacy on 
their own resources. There was no more coffee; they found 
berries which, when over-parched, seemed something of a 
substitute. Candle molds were worked overtime. The almost 
forgotten arts of the loom and distaff, of several decades agone, 
were brought into play again. The Southern Adam was with 
Lee, or Bragg, or Johnston, or Forrest. The Southern Eve span 
as he delved with shot and entrenching tool. 

Furniture was made at home, of wicker-work. The mistress 
of the manor house learned herself and then instructed her 
dusky servitors how to tan leather—and it was well tanned. 
Hats were made from virgin wool. Cattle raising became a 
passion, flocks of goats were established, chiefly because in¬ 
vading Yankees would not see them as such succulent seizures 
as were horses and beeves. Often this device worked well. 

So much for some of the good, or the glamorous, aspects of 
the Secession .effort. There are with it some strange mixtures, 
both in the Army and in the functioning of the economy itself. 
We have more than once referred to a chief army lack, that of 
a good general staff and of unified command. There was an¬ 
other almost as essential—the lack of a competent, well or- 
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ganized, effectively functioning service of supplies. Here again 
the fault doubtless was that of Davis, for to the end he clung 
obstinately to Colonel L. B. Northrop as his Commissary Gen¬ 
eral, and his management of that job was very bad. Jones, in 
“The Diary of a Rebel War Clerk,” offers ample illustration; 
soldiers in the field knew even more. 

Soon after the start, an army “ration” was adopted of bacon 
and flour. Even though troops be in rice fields, and faulty 
transportation kept the ration from getting up, there was no 
recourse to rice. Early in January, 1864, Lee wrote bitterly to 
Northrop that no beef had been issued to his cavalry corps for 
a year and a half. Nor was there any improvement. The Con¬ 
federacy’s resources, in comparison to those of the Federals, 
were scanty at best. But their handling, wrapped in red-tape, 
was cl ums y and most wasteful. While not so important, the 
Provost Marshal General was irritating and annoying in his 
handling of permits, passports and guards. Few of the civil 
operations escaped abuse. Judah P. Benjamin, who held such 
various positions as Attorney General, Secretary of War and 
Secretary of State, would seem the only really first-rate mind 
Davis had in the Cabinet for more than a brief period. But 
Benjamin was so brilliant that he did not attach men to him. 

Probably the most critical Southern failure was in the han¬ 
dling of its railway system. It was not too well integrated in 
1861, but except for a line from Greensboro to Danville, little 
important new building occurred. There were not enough 
machine shops, round houses, forges or mills to maintain the 
existing track and rolling stock. The blockade kept new ma¬ 
terial out. Furthermore, when the new line from the south 
reached Danville, it happened that the corporation (a private 
one) b uildin g it, was diverse from the owners of the Richmond 
and Danville, and so, thenceforward, there was no physical 
connection of these two essential links in the supply-line from 
the south to the Capital City of Richmond and the army de¬ 
fending it. Goods received at Danville had to be unloaded and 
wagoned through the streets to the other station. It is fan¬ 
tastic to think that such a situation might exist. It is ten times 
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worse to have to record that, in cold and unhappy fact, it did. 

This, of course, only added, and rather insuperably, to the 
general Confederate railroad problem. Here was the addition 
to the normalcies of wear and tear, under maintenance, etc., 
of the stupidities of no overall public control for public pur¬ 
poses. Had there then been a McAdoo to have been made 
Director-General of Railroads for the South; and had there 
been a Wilson instead of a Davis, willing to select and em¬ 
power such a man, it is altogether possible that the outcome 
might have been different, for the Confederacy had interior 
lines, which it seldom used, but which, rightly used, might 
have brought it victory. 

The raids, forays and destructions of the Federal forces 
made it all the harder. Grant’s, and then Sherman’s, raiding 
cavalry almost dynamited Confederate communications. They 
devastated Mississippi and Alabama, and the lack of railroad 
iron left it not easily repaired. 

Then the penetration into deep Georgia, on the way to the 
sea, made it infinitely worse. The railroads of the Empire 
State of the South were so cut that food could go neither 
north to Lee, around Petersburg; nor south, to Andersonville, 
to feed the starving Federal prisoners. The truth was that the 
railroads of the region had been atomized so far as operating 
capacity was concerned. Georgia was still the granary of the 
Confederacy, but she could not ship her surplus. Highways 
were as badly broken as were railroads. In that region, rivers 
were inconsequent as to the desired destinations. The net of 
it all was that the South’s railroads could not improvise, to 
approximate doing the essential job. 

It was not the only breakdown, but it was the essential one. 
It spelled doom to the whole Secession structure. It was no 
new word to the Confederate commanders in the field. From 
the opening of the joint Federal campaigns in 1864, the prin¬ 
cipal Confederate leaders knew, to use Dick Taylor’s word, 
that they “fought simply to afford statesmanship an oppor¬ 
tunity to mitigate the sorrows of inevitable defeat.” In other 
words, it was obvious militarily that the war was hopeless. 
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Confederate statesmanship, however, proved in the event 
neither willing nor able to do a great deal “to mitigate the 
sorrows of inevitable defeat.” Certainly President Davis showed 
no evidence of yielding to the pressure of events. With all his 
true patriotic zeal for the South, with all his capacity for de¬ 
tail, he had little ability to accommodate himself to the new 
situation. One might well say his strength was of cast-iron, it 
would break but it could not bend. In this it contrasted with 
Lincoln, who was made of steel—he could bend, and then 
recover. 

In the years immediately after Appomattox, when a bleed¬ 
ing South sought explanation for its failure to maintain inde¬ 
pendence, voices were not lacking to declare that, had a better 
man than Jefferson Davis occupied the White House at Rich¬ 
mond, the cause might have been maintained. Never was there 
a more courageous or devoted Confederate patriot than this 
Mississippian. But this does not alter his deficiency in several 
of the qualities needed for commanding a nation at war. 

His intense personality; his keen attachments to inept men 
and hatred of some good ones; his willingness to turn detail 
to subordinates and to concentrate on the coordination of 
tasks and policies of high consequence; his inability to procure 
the common contribution of the seceded States; all these madf» 
him a poor executive for the fledgling nation. 

Many contemporaries felt this at die time, men like Alex¬ 
ander H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, Howell Cobb, Longstreet 
and Joe Johnston. Early in 1865, Pollard, the editor of the 
Richmond Examiner, put it into print. At that time the Con¬ 
federate doom seemed certain enough to men of sense, and 
already they were beginning their post-mortems. The editor 
referred to an incident in the early career of Davis—his im¬ 
mense bravery at the Battle of Buena Vista, in the Mexican 
War, where he formed his regiment in a V and won the battle. 
It was this conspicuous exploit which gave him the reputa¬ 
tion upon which his later political career was built. Pollard 
went on to say that, when an epitaph was written for the tomb¬ 
stone of the Confederacy, it should be inscribed: “Died of a V 
at Buena Vista.” 
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This seems too severe a focus of responsibility for failure 
on a single man. Furthermore, while it was doubtless forming 
late in 1863 and early the next year, it was not being expressed 
so openly or so bitterly. 

So far as the surface went, the South’s political leaders were 
still speaking with assurance of final victory. Even Pollard’s 
Examiner struck a confident note. Even with the Mississippi 
taken and Sherman beyond Resaca, the leaders indulged in 
discussing how to treat the crestfallen Yankees when the South 
had won. But, underneath, there was the most urgent solici¬ 
tude on Davis’s part to negotiate a peace. If 1863 had begun 
as the Confederacy’s great military opportunity, 1864 seemed 
its chance to win the war on the field of Northern politics. It 
was the year of the national election. Could Lincoln be de¬ 
feated at the polls, the South still could win despite the mili¬ 
tary darkness. 

In what was done, therefore, there was a double purpose. 
There was a real hope for peace, if only it could be had with 
independence for the new nation. But likewise there was the 
liveliest expectation that offers to negotiate would deeply em¬ 
barrass Lincoln, at the same time that they might excite peace 
groups in the North to demand action on them. 

Consequently Davis dispatched several agents to Canada, 
and intrigues were set in motion to see what could be done. 
The “Commissioners,’’ who established themselves across the 
border near Niagara Falls, included men of shrewdness and 
negotiating ability, notably Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi, a 
conservative statesman of the old school; and Clement C. 
Clay, of Alabama, formerly in the United States Senate from 
that State, and a man of definite capacity and sense. 

Also connected with them was George N. Sanders, a stormy 
petrel from Kentucky, who never was so happy as when in 
the heart of intrigue and cross purpose. In the ’Fifties he had 
been notable as a would-be President-maker, as Douglas found 
to his sorrow. Another of the agents was James P. Holcombe. 

Sanders set to work through a strange figure of the North, 
one William Cornell Jewett, who knew many statesmen. North 
and South, but had influence with few of them. Sobn Jewett 
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was writing Horace Greeley, pleading with him that peace 
could be had. Early in July he wrote from Niagara Falls that 
he had just talked to Sanders, on the Canadian side. “I am 
authorized to state to you,” the missive said, “for our use only, 
not the public, that two ambassadors of Davis and Company 
are now in Canada with full and complete powers for a peace, 
and Mr. Sanders requests that you come on immediately to 
me at Cataract House to have a private interview; or, if you 
will send the President’s protection for him and two friends, 
they will come on and meet you. He says the whole matter 
can be consummated by me, you, them, and President Lin¬ 
coln.” The next day Jewett telegraphed Greeley: “Will you 
come here? Parties have full power.” 

The autocrat of the Tribune swallowed the bait, hook, line 
and sinker, and wrote Lincoln, importunately urging that the 
latter negotiate at once. He hinted broadly that the Adminis¬ 
tration did not want peace. “A frank offer by you,” he insisted, 
“to the insurgents of terms which the impartial will say ought 
to be accepted, will, at the worst, prove an immense and 
sorely needed advantage to the National cause; it may save us 
from a Northern insurrection.” 

The President was embarrassed by this ingenuous insistence, 
but with the sagacity of a master politician set to work to 
spike Greeley’s guns. This he did by naming the editor him¬ 
self his agent for the negotiations. Greeley protested, and Lin¬ 
coln replied: “I not only intend a sincere effort for peace, but 
I intend that you shall be a personal witness that it is made.” 
Thereupon a reluctant Greeley sped to Niagara Falls. He found 
the negotiations spurious. He had been hoist on his own 
petard. 

Lincoln was determined not to be put in the wrong. On 
July 18, he sent John Hay to Greeley with a letter addressed 
“To Whom It May Concern.” This declared that “any proposi¬ 
tion which embraces the restoration of peace, the integrity 
of the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery, and 
which comes by and with an authority that controls the armies 
now at war against the United States, will be received and 
considered by the Executive Government of the United States, 
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and will be met by liberal terms on other substantial and col¬ 
lateral points, and the bearer or bearers thereof shall have safe 
conduct both ways.” 

Here was direct issue. It soon became apparent that neither 
Thompson, Clay nor Sanders had any real title of authority 
to open negotiations. Put completely in the wrong, Greeley 
tried to shift the onus to Lincoln. The latter could easily have 
cleared himself, but forebore publishing the correspondence. 
He feared that, were the people to learn that die editor of 
the Tribune “was ready to sacrifice everything for peace,” it 
would be a “disaster equal to the loss of a great battle.” 

About the same time another negotiation had been in 
process, this one at Richmond, and on the initiative neither 
of Davis nor of Lincoln, but the combined efforts of a Northern 
preacher and a novelist. The Methodist minister, James F. 
Jaquess, was made Colonel of an Illinois regiment and was 
with Rosecrans’ Army. In May, 1863, he proposed that he use 
his Methodist connections to get terms of peace. “Old Rosey” 
forwarded the letter to Lincoln, who was afraid of it, but per¬ 
mitted the General to give Jaquess a furlough. The latter’s 
first efforts bore little fruit and he returned to his duty in the 
field. 

But the hope fascinated him, and in the next few months 
he enlisted the sympathy of J. R. Gilmore, a writer and lec¬ 
turer noted in the day under his pen-name of Edmund Kirke. 
The two now revived the idea, Lincoln was unimpressed but 
put no bar in their path. Finally, on July IT, 1864 they were 
in Richmond. They made no pretense of being accredited, but 
wrote the Confederate President of their hope “that a free in¬ 
terchange of views between President Davis and themselves 
may open die way” to official negotiations. 

Davis saw them, there was a two-hour discussion, they pro¬ 
posed a referendum in the Confederacy, which was rejected 
out of hand as “altogether impracticable.” Davis’s final word 
was: “Say to Mr. Lincoln from me that I shall at any time be 
pleased to receive proposals for peace on the basis of our in¬ 
dependence. It will be useless to approach me with any other.” 
This ended the Jaquess-Gilmore effort. 
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Francis Preston Blair made the final, and the most signifi¬ 
cant, efforts at peace. In pre-war days he had had intimate 
relations with Jefferson Davis. Now he thought the time had 
come, and that the Confederate President would treat with 
him. Lincoln gave him no letter but only a safe-conduct for a 
trip at his own hazard, he got through the Confederate pickets 
and Davis received him. Blair brought forward a Maximilian- 
invasion based scheme of a cessation of Civil War and joining 
of the two armies in a common attack on those who had out¬ 
raged the Monroe Doctrine by their foray in Mexico. 

Davis was interested, said he would name a Confederate 
commission to confer with one from the Union, on ways and 
means. Blair then left for the National Capital, where he re¬ 
cited events to Lincoln. But all the President would say was 
that he stood ready to help secure, as best he could, “peace 
between the people of our common country.” 

This, however, led to a final conference held on the steamer 
River Queen, at Hampton Boads, on February 3, 1865. Davis 
had named three plenipotentiaries; indeed, it was too bad that 
he had not gone himself. His selection of three men would 
seem highly political. Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Confederacy, was in every way a Davis rival and 
critic. B.. M. T. Hunter, a Virginia politician of pre-Sumter 
significance, had dignity but little penetration. John A. Camp¬ 
bell, of Alabama, a pre-Secession Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, was highly able, juridically re¬ 
spected, but no Davis devotee. The personnel of the three 
remains to this day quite strange. 

Lincoln, however, operated more simply and basically. He 
himself went to the meeting, as Davis could have done, but 
did not. He took Seward along with him. The Confederates 
began by dwelling on the idea of a joint Mexican War. This 
had been an early love of Seward, who joined in the chorus, 
but Lincoln quickly ended this dream; he had not sanctioned 
Blair’s suggestion to Davis that such might be the solution. 
There could be no armistice, nor any proposal having in itself 
less than the complete restoration of the authority of the Union. 

Here was very much of a dash of cold water on fevered 
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Southern hopes. The topic shifted to a discussion of the pend¬ 
ing Thirteenth Amendment, the Confederate commissioners 
hearing of it for the first time. Seward hinted that if the se¬ 
ceded States would come back at once, they might block its 
ratification. The President and Seward said again they were 
ready to back a payment for slaves freed by the Amendment, 
and to be liberal in amount. They talked for four hours and 
got nowhere. 

The Confederate commissioners departed for Richmond and 
a Davis who tried to whip them. Lincoln went back to Wash¬ 
ington to propose to his Cabinet a $400,000,000 payment to 
the South, the price of peace. The Cabinet, including Seward 
and Welles, unanimously said that this was wrong, so the 
President most reluctantly retreated. 

On March 4, 1865, he took once more the oath to preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the United States. In 
Ids brief but deeply moving inaugural, he said these things: 
“Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if God wills that 
it continue until all the wealth piled up by the bondsmen s 
250 years of unrewarded toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so 
still it must be said, ‘the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.’ 

“With malice towards none, with charity for all; with firm¬ 
ness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in:—to bind up the Nations 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphan, to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations.” 



Chapter XXII 


HOOD’S MAD GAMBLE 


P erhaps the most disastrous of all the Confederate cam¬ 
paign experiences began when its main Western forces 
went under the command of John B. Hood. As we have 
seen, his access to command was a consequence of Jefferson 
Davis’s irritation at Johnston’s maneuver tactics, which led him 
to replace the Virginia Fabius with this Kentucky beau sa- 
breur. The result was irretrievable catastrophe in battle and 
the collapse of the Confederate military effort in the West. 

Hood’s purposes, after evacuating Atlanta, had soon been 
made plain. He intended to operate against Sherman’s com¬ 
munications, and, inasmuch as he still had 40,000 veterans, he 
could give much trouble. On September 21, he moved from 
Lovejoy west to Palmetto Station, where President Davis soon 
visited him, and made an impassioned speech to the troops, 
duly reported by the Southern press. The President likened 
Sherman’s situation to that of Napoleon at Moscow, and pre¬ 
dicted that his retreat would be even more disastrous.' 

The Union Commander appreciated this timely warning. 
Two divisions were rushed to Tennessee, one to Rome; Thomas 
hastened to his headquarters at Nashville, Schofield to Knox¬ 
ville, the key points on the railroad were strengthened, and 
Sherman, at Atlanta, was on the alert for Hood’s move. This 
came October 5, when Hood attacked the Union base at Alla- 
toona. Sherman pursued, and a week later was at Rome and 
the Coosa. Hood bit off Dalton and wanted to give battle at 
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Lafayette, but his Corps Commanders protested. Now he 
moved through gaps in the mountain toward Gadsden, where 
on October 22 he concentrated his forces. 

This was the real end of the Atlanta campaign. It had re¬ 
sulted in a complete triumph for “Uncle Billy” and his men. 
So long as “Old Joe” had been against them, their superiority 
of n um bers had not brought battle triumph. When Hood took 
command, Sherman exclaimed that he felt as though he had 
that day been reinforced by two more army corps. Hood had 
soon sterilized his own fighting power, had given up Atlanta 
and left all Georgia to the wolves. In one thing, however, Sher¬ 
man had failed: he had not destroyed the chief objective, the 
Confederate Army of Tennessee. 

Henceforth Sherman and Hood parted company and the 
stream of events in the war was in the West divides. The for¬ 
mer concluded that he could not catch the lighter and more 
mobile Confederates, and that for him to pursue them back 
into T enn essee would be merely to play their game. There¬ 
fore he determined to carry out a plan long in gestation on his 
mind. 

He would not give Hood any further personal attention but, 
sending back to Tennessee enough forces to take care of what¬ 
ever exploits Hood might hazard, would himself set forth on a 
different enterprise. For the first purpose he put that staunch¬ 
est of defense fighters, George H. Thomas, in command of the 
troops in Tennessee. Sherman’s own operations would not be 
against a Confederate army, but against the economic re¬ 
sources, which enabled the Confederacy to maintain itself in 
ffie field. 

Gadsden, to which Hood withdrew after having been foiled 
in his efforts to choke Sherman’s windpipe by clutching the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad, was about sixty miles west of 
Rome, and within easy march of several crossings of the Ten¬ 
nessee. It was geographically well chosen for a rendezvous 
from which to launch a campaign to the north. There he was 
joined by General Beauregard, whom Davis had formally 
assigned to the command of the newly created Military Divi¬ 
sion of the West—this technically included Hood’s Army of 
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Tennessee, although Davis had written Hood, privately that 
Beauregard’s assignment did not diminish Hood’s own “respon¬ 
sibilities and powers.” 

When he was ordered west, Beauregard was in some doubt 
whether he was in favor or disgrace with the Richmond au¬ 
thorities. We have already seen what great things this Creole 
general did at Petersburg June 13-18, when, despite Lee’s 
unwillingness to heed Beauregard’s pleas that Grant was south 
of the James, by almost superhuman exertions, and with the 
barest handful of troops, he kept first Butler, then Smith, and 
then Hancock from piercing the poorly-held and most belat¬ 
edly reinforced lines at Petersburg. 

An unhappy fatality seemed to pursue poor Beauregard. 
Neither Davis nor Lee had a good regard for him. Perhaps it 
was his Latin temperament, his heavy suit of raven hair, his 
bushy eyebrows, his postures and gestures, the explosiveness of 
his English prose. But whatever the reason, he seemed unable 
to maintain the good will of those who mattered in Con¬ 
federate military control. Only a chapter of delays, accidents 
and blunders on the Union side kept Hancock from crashing 
through. 

When Beauregard reached Gadsden, he found Hood quite 
obsessed with his scheme of a thrust into Tennessee. Beaure¬ 
gard thought it bold, and—if executed fearlessly and judi¬ 
ciously—possible to lead to great results. But he distrusted 
Hood’s judgment and command experience. He knew, too, that 
the Army of Tennessee was crippled, its animals in bad shape, 
its men poorly clothed and shod. It still had a bridge-train, but 
its stock of food was small and its munitions limited. The sub¬ 
ordinate generals thought Hood a poor strategist, and the men 
in the ranks felt that the jig was about up with the Confeder¬ 
acy. It is the sincerest tribute to them that, while many de¬ 
serted or went on furlough, a major part stayed with the army. 

Hood’s plan, be it said, was of tremendous scope. After cap¬ 
turing Nashville, he would make it the base for the reconquest 
of Kentucky. This done, he would move through mountain 
passes into Virginia, fall on Grant’s rear at Petersburg and— 
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with Lee’s help—rout the Army of the Potomac. Then he 
could either turn to demolish Sherman, or move north to cap¬ 
ture Washington. 

Beauregard tried to dampen Hood’s enthusiasm but the lat¬ 
ter br ush ed aside all objections. He would have time to fix up a 
new base; his army could live off the rich country of middle 
Tennessee. He would take his pontoon train with him to cross 
the Tennessee River. Beauregard knew that President Davis 
had already accepted and was deeply committed to the proj¬ 
ect, as was Braxton Bragg. And so finally he subdued his 
qualms as best he could and telegraphed Richmond a qualified 
blessing. 


The Tennessee, in this region, had two or three appropriate 
passages. The best was at Guntersville, and Hood left Gadsden 
October 22, making for it; so fast, indeed, that he left his pon¬ 
toons behind and Beauregard sent them on to him. Hood then 
veered west from Huntsville to Decatur, which he did not cap¬ 
ture, turning still farther west, and finally winding up at Tus- 
cumbia—“Muscle Shoals.” There, late in October, he began 
gathering the resources for his great gamble. These changes in 
plan were by Hood, who was making it quite plain to Beaure¬ 
gard that the latter was a “surplus number.” The Creole was 
chagrined but saw the situation clearly and made the best of it. 

At Tuscumbia discouragements began to depress Hood’s 
spirits. He tried to get the Memphis and Charleston Railroad 
repaired east from Corinth, so that some of Forrests booty 
could be shipped him, but the delay was tedious and the re¬ 
ward unsatisfactory. The Confederacy, lacking railroad iron. 
Could only repair the road by robbing existing Alabama rail¬ 
ways. After a week’s delay, the desperate General determined 
to go ahead regardless. 

On November 2, he threw a corps across the Tennessee to 
Florence. That same day heavy rains began and the river rose 
rapidly, the bridge for use by troops was partially submerged 
and the crossing badly delayed. At length the rains ceased, the 
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river subsided, the pikes got some bottom and, on November 
18, Hood went forward again. He bad about 40,000 men. His 
chief asset was Nathan Bedford Forrest, but the gallant Hood 
was not overly impressed with Forrest—who had just captured 
two Federal gunboats with his cavalry—and misused him 
about as badly as Bragg had done. 

Hood’s objective was brave and ambitious. But in essaying 
it he ignored the necessity for accommodating ends, somewhat 
at least, to means. Additionally, he was hampered about as 
much by his delays as by inferiority of forces. Had he moved 
promptly, late in October, there was a chance that he might 
have done much better in the initial phases, at least, of his 
program. But his inactivity gave the Unionists time to repair 
the railroad from Nashville to Atlanta, and by it to send back 
the wounded, sick and convalescent, and the surplus guns; and 
in return to draw the supplies needed for Sherman’s march to 
Savannah. 

From October until December, all was not well with Thomas 
and his command. “The Rock of Chickamauga” had returned 
reluctantly to Tennessee. Sherman’s instructions had not quite 
fit the situation: he had expected Hood to try to cross at 
Guntersville or Decatur; then to burn the railroad bridge at 
Bridgeport and harass Chattanooga. On this estimate of the 
situation he had believed the invasion could be parried by the 
pooled garrisons from Dalton to Murfreesboro, and so had ad¬ 
vised a Federal concentration considerably to the east of Nash¬ 
ville. 

He had given Thomas a corps under the brave but irascible 
Schofield, another under Stanley, and 5,000 cavalry under 
General Wilson, sent by Grant from the Army of the Potomac. 
A third corps of 14,000 had been ordered from Missouri, where 
its able commander. General Andrew J. Smith, was using it to 
drive Sterling Price out of that State. An additional 5,000 men, 
scraped together from belated furlough returners, convales¬ 
cents, etc., were put into a provisional division under General 
James B. Steedman, of Ohio. On paper, Thomas had about 55,- 
000 men; but about half of them were “absent or unaccounted 
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for”; Smith's campaign held back two weeks, and his corps did 
not reach Nashville until November 20. The situation as to 
animals was very bad. 

No sooner did Thomas reach Nashville than he saw the im¬ 
perfection of his motley array, and appealed to the War De¬ 
partment almost daily for reinforcements, mounts and supplies. 
Promises were plentiful and excuses even more so. As late as 
November 25, Thomas had an army on paper but no effective 
concentrated force in the field. 

It must not be forgotten that Thomas was no pet of Grant; 
indeed, the reverse, and the Lieutenant-General looked at him 
through a glass darkly. Thus the stream of telegrams from 
Thomas to Grant, at City Point, pleading for supplies and re¬ 
inforcements, and excusing his delay in movement by the lack 
thereof, had its impact upon Grant's judgments. The result of 
Grant's grudging response was almost catastrophic. 

On November 19, Hood completed his river crossing and be¬ 
gan his campaign. Thomas was still in Nashville, praying for 
his missing legions. Schofield was at Pulaski, commanding his 
own and Stanley’s Corps and trying to hold the territory be¬ 
tween the Tennessee and the Cumberland. The Confederates 
marched in three columns, Stewart’s Corps using the Law- 
renceburg road, Cheatham’s the Waynesboro and that of 
Stephen D. Lee a road between. Hood’s plan was to outflank 
the enemy at Pulaski, seize the bridge over die Duck River at 
Columbia and thus cut off retreat. By the 22nd, Stewart was 
sixteen miles west of Pulaski. Schofield woke up almost too late 
and arrived at Columbia in the nick of time to keep Forrest 
from burning the bridge. 

The Federals prompdy entrenched, a sleet storm cooperated 
with them by holding back die Confederates, and some rein¬ 
forcements reached Schofield from Nashville. By the 26th, 
Hood’s forces were all up, he repeated his flanking tactics and 
Schofield drew to the north of die river. But he had not gone 
far enough. Forrest crossed the night of the 28th; Cheatham’s 
and Stewart’s corps the next morning, while Schofield was 
lulled by a demonstration by Hood’s Third Corps. When die 
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Union commander realized this, he started two divisions, his 
reserve guns and his trains for Spring Hill. 

When Hoods main body reached Spring Hill about 3 
o’clock, it was held by only 4,000 Federals. The pike was filled 
with enemy infantry, retreating at the double, trains at a trot. 
Hood led Cheatham and brave Pat Cleburne close to the road, 
showed them the prize and ordered instant attack. Stewart had 
similar orders. But there was no charge. The troops camped 
close to the Pike, by nightfall Schofields infantry had all es¬ 
caped. There were sharp words, threats of a General Court— 
but this rare chance had gone by. 

Schofield, however, was not out of danger. As soon as he 
reached Franklin, his men began entrenching for the coming 
battle. Franklin itself was on the southern side of the Harpeth 
River, encircled by a bend of the river no more than a mile 
across at its widest part. As Schofield’s troops hurried up, he 
set them to work entrenching a convex line of about a mile and 
a half s length, on high ground; each flank rested on the river. 
A division, and Wilson’s cavalry, were sent across the stream 
to keep the main force from being flanked. A large part of the 
artillery was established on hills just across the river, dominat¬ 
ing the Federal left. In the nick of time Schofield was pre¬ 
pared to give battle. 

At one point, two brigades made a halt a few hundred yards 
in front of the entrenchments; their orders were to be “in ob¬ 
servation” and so they did not dig in. But their eccentric posi¬ 
tion and lack of breastworks nearly cost the battle. Hood’s 
forces got up in the early afternoon. About four o’clock, Cheat¬ 
ham, smarting at reprimands for the last night’s blunders, sent 
his men forward at the double. The Federals “in observation” 
were soon in headlong flight. The Unionists in the prepared 
lines did not fire for fear of killing their own comrades, a 
critical blunder, for the abstention enabled Cleburne’s and 
Brown’s divisions to sweep through the Federal lines, tear out 
the center of the defenses and take a thousand prisoners. At 
the same time, heavy and repeated assaults were made on the 
two Federal flanks, but ever without lodgment: attackers 
reached the ditch but could not vault the parapets. 
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It was the experience of Missionary Ridge, with sides re¬ 
versed. There was, however, this difference: Bragg had no re¬ 
serves—and his troops, perhaps, little heart—to plug the hole 
in his center. But Schofield’s generals were alert to sense im¬ 
pending disaster, and prompt to throw every available reserve 
into the gap. The gallant Opdycke, without orders, rushed his 
brigades forward from the rear, Jacob D. Cox hurried over two 
of his regiments, and by superhuman exertions the lines were 
retaken and held. Again and again the Confederates charged, 
won lodgment, were ejected by counter-attack. Division 
commanders. Brigadiers, Colonels led their attack in person, in 
reckless disregard of personal risk. Five generals, including 
the gallant Cleburne, were killed on the battlements, five 
wounded, one captured; fifty-three regimental commanders 
were casualties. A tenth of Hood’s men were killed on the field, 
more than that many wounded—total losses of 5,500 out of 22,- 
000 Confederates engaged. The assaults and counter-assaults 
did not end until nine o’clock; had there been a moon, doubt¬ 
less they would have continued until the night was over. 

Three reasons are generally assigned for Hood’s failure to 
win this field of carnage. The first was the lateness of the on¬ 
set—Cheatham did not attack until four o’clock; the hour was 
too late for successful exploitation of success. A second factor 
was the presence, on the Union side, of a new infantry weapon 
of tremendous fire power. Casement’s Brigade was equipped 
with Spencer magazine breech-loading rifles, which did enor¬ 
mous damage. 

The third, however, was even more important—and it is the 
reason why Franklin is one of the few Civil War battles that 
was taught in tactics in West Point for decades after the end 
of the war. For the terrain that Hood confronted was largely 
identical with that Napoleon had to contend with in his Battle 
of Friedland. Take the labels off of the two maps, and it is hard 
to tell them apart. Hood and Napoleon were attacking, Scho¬ 
field and Bagration defending. But “the Little Corporal” 
shrewdly massed his guns, got a superiority of fire to silence 
the Russians and then flayed the infantry. Hood’s guns were 
poorly employed, on badly chosen targets; he did not properly 
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prepare the assault by devastating barrage or interdiction fire. 
Schofield, however, had more than his share of daring battery 
commanders, and of gunners, rammerstaff men and cursing 
caisson corporals. His batteries were well sited and he used 
them admirably in defense. The contrasting battles showed the 
right and the wrong ways to use the guns. 

That night Schofield held the stricken field until three 
o’clock, when, leaving dead and wounded behind, he resumed 
the retreat to Nashville. His own men had suffered severely— 
2,300 losses out of 21,000 in battle—but he still had his wagon 
trains, and he took along a thousand prisoners and 33 captured 
Confederate battle flags. Unmolested, his men reached Nash¬ 
ville December 1. 

Hood, now reduced to about 25,000 men, reached the vicin¬ 
ity of Nashville the day after Schofield. He knew Thomas’s 
earthworks were too strong for his own enfeebled forces to 
tackle. But his only answer was to halt in front of the Fed¬ 
eral trench system and to throw up counter-works of his own. 
His hope now was to be the beneficiary of a thwarted Thomas 
attack. 


But Thomas was not yet ready. Schofield’s men were posted 
in prepared entrenchments. Smith’s Corps had just come in 
from Missouri, and new cavalry was on hand, the whole giving 
the Federals a total of some 55,000. Their field fortifications 
semi-circled the city of Nashville, each flank being anchored to 
the Cumberland. But Thomas had no intention of attacking 
before he was ready: He wanted no Gettysburg but a Water¬ 
loo. 

All this time Stanton kept growing more and more irritated 
with Thomas. The Secretary of War telegraphed Grant that it 
smacked of “the McClellan and Rosecrans strategy of doing 
nothing.” Catching the fever. Grant bombarded Thomas with 
irascible telegrams, and on December 6, ordered him peremp¬ 
torily: “Attack Hood at once.” Thomas was after remounts for 
Wilson’s cavalry, and more mobile trains and bridge pontoons; 
otherwise there might be a fine battlefield victory, negatived 
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by poor pursuit. So he decided to take two days more. It 
proved enough, and on December 8, he was ready to attack. 
His men were equipped, his generals knew the battle plans, 
the pursuit program was all made out. 

But now nature intervened in a dramatic fashion. The 
weather turned, there was a heavy snow and sleet for several 
days. Then a partial thaw, followed by a bitter cold, which 
froze the ground for miles around Nashville, covered it with an 
icy glaze. There was nothing Thomas could do about it; neither 
man nor beast could keep his footing on the icy ground. Even 
wrapping the horses’ feet in burlap did little good. It was im¬ 
possible to launch an attack until the ice cleared off. Thomas 
reported the situation by telegraph to Grant, who thought it 
merely another flimsy excuse. That General prepared, but did 
not send, an order putting Schofield in charge. On December 
13, he started “Black Jack” Logan to Nashville to take over 
command. The next day the weather moderated, a warm rain 
melted the ice and Thomas ordered the attack for the next 
morning. 

During these two weeks, Hood had been beset with a curious 
indecision. He knew that his force was now only about half 
that of his entrenched antagonists, whom it would be folly for 
him to attack. But his own breastworks, though five miles long, 
covered only a part of the front, and it was almost equal folly 
for him to remain there, growing weaker every day his enemy 
was becoming more completely prepared. None the less, for a 
week of good weather, in which he could, at any time have 
withdrawn intact, without effective pursuit. Hood remained 
in this ambiguous situation. Then he, like Thomas, was frozen 
to the spot. 

One cannot but wonder what thoughts swirled through 
Hood’s mind as he awaited Thomas’ attack. Here he was within 
sight of the first objective in his grandiose plan for redeeming 
the war. He had staked everything on this gamble but now was 
reluctant to make the throw of the dice. Perhaps, at long last, 
he was realizing how foolhardy this enterprise had been from 
the start. 

But what to do? Retreat without further battle would be a 
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patent confession of the fatuity of his plan. To advance, even 
if he could in a flanking and encircling move into Kentucky, 
would be courting destruction. To wait athwart the Granny 
White Pike was to invite a no less disastrous end, but wait he 
did, until Thomas was ready to act. 

At daybreak, on December 15, Thomas’ men marched to at¬ 
tack. His right was to make the main attack, aided by a demon¬ 
stration on the other flank. Until noon progress was steady but 
not spectacular. Steedman’s demonstration paralyzed Hood’s 
right and center. Then, in the afternoon, the main attack began 
to crash through. The whole Confederate Army fell back two 
miles south, and worked all night throwing a new line on 
Granny White Pike. 

The next morning the Unionists advanced against this new 
line. Their attack on the new Confederate right was bloodily 
repelled; but during its encounter Wilson’s cavalry worked 
around the flank and disturbed the Confederate equilibrium. 
In the mid-afternoon, covered by the Federal guns pouring a 
sudden hail on the trenches to keep the defenders down, Scho¬ 
field and Smith attacked in front, Wilson’s dismounted cavalry 
got in the rear and the Confederate right collapsed. This was 
quickly followed by rout all along the line; the defenders 
threw down their rifles and took to their heels. Attempts to 
rally them were vain. Their Commander, in his report, la¬ 
mented that he beheld, “for the first and only time, a Confed¬ 
erate Army abandon the field in confusion.” 

The Battle of Nashville was over and the pursuit was on. 
Thomas knew that here was his opportunity to capture an 
army. He impressed his men, who responded as well as weary 
flesh could do. But the pursuit was slow in starting; Wilson’s 
cavalry had dismounted to attack; it must return two miles for 
its mounts, all taking precious time. Then too. Dame Nature 
proved kind to the Confederates, who retreated in great dis¬ 
order but, unburdening themselves of baggage, with great 
speed. A heavy downpour set in that evening, continuing 
through the night and the next day. The roads, already badly 
cut up, were soon churned up into lanes of almost bottomless 
mud. Forrest was still at Murfreesboro, on a foolish foray or- 
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dered by Hood. But Chalmers’ division of cavalry checked the 
belated Wilson drive down Franklin Pike, and the latter did 
not strike Hood’s rear guard until four miles north of Franklin. 
Pursuing infantry could do very little, each step forward re¬ 
quiring extrication from about two feet of mud. At Columbia, 
Forrest rejoined and took up the task of rear guard and did the 
best he could to protect the disorganized mob. 

Thomas had had a great triumph. His casualties were slight, 
not over 3,000 at Nashville and less than twice that number for 
the whole campaign. The Confederates, who had left Tuseum- 
bia, November 19 with 40,000 men, had only 18,000 when they 
reached Tupelo. Thanks to Hood, who now resigned, the Army 
of Tennessee was no more. 


Was ever a fine army so mismanaged as the Confederate 
Army of Tennessee? Yet man for man, regiment for regiment, 
this Army of Tennessee was inferior to none in the Confederate 
service. The statistics of desertion, court-martial and the like 
show it in as good a light as the Army of Northern Virginia. 
After Nashville, the dispirited troops were gathered at Tupelo, 
and marched to the Carolinas to stand across Sherman’s path. 
Their remnants were at Bentonville, the next April, fighting 
fiercely under their beloved Joe Johnston, in the last battle of 
the war. There was nothing "wrong with these men. The differ¬ 
ence was that between Lee and Bragg, Jackson and Hood. 
Command is extraordinarily important in the outcome of war. 
And in the most important theater of the whole struggle, ex¬ 
cept for Johnston the Confederate command was either in¬ 
different or bad. 



Chapter XXIII 


THE MARCH TO THE SEA 


W e revert to the headquarters of William Tecumseh 
Sherman, captor of Atlanta, in mid-September. He 
had made up his mind on an extraordinary adven¬ 
ture, which was to be one of the determinative factors in 
bringing the war to a close within a few months’ time. 

Consider the battle map after Atlanta’s fall. Union forces had 
cleared the Mississippi River which, since Vicksburg = s fall, had, 
as Lincoln put it, gone “unvexed to the sea.” The trans-Missis¬ 
sippi Confederates had been cribbed, cabined, and confined 
where no triumph on their part could have other than the most 
remote influence on the main theaters of the war. Add to this 
the condition of the Border States. Kentucky, completely re¬ 
deemed, was loyally sending volunteers to the Union. Tennes¬ 
see knew no Confederates save raiders. As Military Governor, 
Andrew Johnson had established a new regime, and Tennessee 
was balloting for a Union President. Mississippi had largely 
been cleared. Northwest Georgia was in Federal hands. 

What was left to the Confederacy was the tier of seaboard 
States: Virginia, south of the Rapidan and the James; North 
Carolina, save for certain Federal occupations of the littoral 
not including Wilmington; South Carolina, except for the 
Federal lodgment around Port Royal, Hilton Head and the 
Cotton Islands; Georgia east of Atlanta and south of Macon. 
Florida need not be considered either from man power or re¬ 
sources, because of the inadequacy of transportation. Alabama 
was in a similar circumstance; her land was not largely occu¬ 
pied but her rail connections with Richmond were all cut. 

370 
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The March to the Sea 

Georgia was the granary of the Confederacy. From 1840 un¬ 
til 1860 she had been known as “the Empire State of the 
South.” True, her annual value of agricultural productions, 
about equal to that of Illinois in 1820, (the comparison was 
made because of comparable areas, populations and produc¬ 
tions at that time) had been going down steadily. But that was 
because of the vicious King Cotton economy. With Secession 
and the blockade, the King was dethroned and Georgia turned, 
reluctantly at first but then with patriotism and intelligence, to 
the growth of food and feed. She made an unusually success¬ 
ful transfer and, by the middle of 1863, was the great source of 
Southern military sustenance. Her com, wheat, potatoes and 
vegetables were invaluable to Lee’s army as well as to those of 
Bragg and Johnston. The Confederate railway shoestring from 
Atlanta to Augusta, Columbia, Greensboro and Danville was 
kept heavy burdened. The commissary depots at Salisbury, 
Greenville, Durham Station and Baleigh, whence supplies 
flowed to Virginia, depended upon Georgia. The chief eco¬ 
nomic crop of the maintenance of the South’s field forces was 
the granary of the well-named Empire State. 

Sherman knew the South. As a shave-tail, he had been sta¬ 
tioned in Charleston and knew that Palmetto boasts were not 
matched by Palmetto resources. He had ridden horseback over 
north Georgia, and he knew the resources and the sturdy char¬ 
acter of the people of that State. And what is more, he knew 
that armies can neither march nor fight without food for the 
soldiers, corn and hay for the animals, some sort of makeshift 
shoes and butternut trousers for the troops. In a word, he had 
clear concept of the economic foundations of military effort, 
and he knew this was the South’s Achilles heel. 

Here was a new idea in war. Conde and Turenne, Alba and 
William of Orange, then later Maurice of Saxe and Prince 
Eugene, Marlborough and Vendome, had played a war of 
human chessmen, with thrust, tierce and parry; feint, flank 
attack, the running of parallels, always the object being by 
maneuver if possible, if not by attack, to dislocate the equi¬ 
librium of the enemy—that of the commander more important 
than that of his men—and thus to win the war. The next cen- 
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tury it had been terrain which was deemed important, and 
the generals of the French Revolution strove mightily to win 
strong points, occupy provinces and redeem invaded borders. 
Even the great Napoleon worked upon this principle, although 
in his Egyptian adventure, and his later Continental Blockade, 
he had some glimmering of the economic base. 

But Sherman built upon these, analyzed realistically the eco¬ 
nomic foundations of a nation at war—as the South was, even 
more than Napoleonic France, indeed perhaps the first instance 
in history of a completely non-professional but general dedica¬ 
tion of a people to war. Sensing this fact, pondering its signifi¬ 
cance, Sherman worked out the prescription for it. That was 
to destroy the economic resources without which armies fal¬ 
tered and failed. 

War is never Christian, the two things being a flat contradic¬ 
tion in terms. There is something foggy, something futile, in 
the whole effort to introduce ethical terms into the struggle of 
nations in arms. If the objectives be deeply tied up with the 
emotional compulsions of the warring peoples, so that each is 
deeply engaged in the strife, there can be no rule but that 
of Salus populi suprema lex. 

In the Civil War Sherman saw such a situation. In 1864 a 
North, at first uncertain, had made up its mind to carry through 
regardless of casualties in money or blood. An equally infatu¬ 
ated Southern elite had ranged to its banner the majority of 
the people there. So long as supplies remained, the resourceful 
Lee would hold back the Army of the Potomac, and the Con¬ 
federacy’s conscription officers would draw together from the 
cradle and the grave the man power to keep up the war in the 
West. 

But the troops must eat. Without food there could be no 
march, or campaign, or battle. Sherman remembered Napo¬ 
leon’s realistic maxim that an army marches on its belly. By 
September, 1864, the Southern forces were not doing any too 
well in this respect. For many months Lee’s men had been hav¬ 
ing difficulties. It was not die lack of physical food, but the 
incompetence of the Confederate commissary under the un¬ 
hallowed Northrop, and the strange uncoordination of the 
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Atlanta-Richmond railroad line. Even so, some food dribbled 
by these inefficiencies and the Army of Northern Virginia had 
meat, though not much of it, about twice a week. Sherman 
undertook to dam this stream at its source. 

Therefore he projected the famous “March through Geor¬ 
gia.” Hood had gone north on a fantastic bid to fortune; there 
was no major force before “Uncle Billy”; now, whatever he 
did, there would be little save home-guard opposition. Mili¬ 
tarily, the march to the sea would be a picnic; but from the 
standpoint of war it would mark the end. He put ihis up to 
Grant. The latter trusted, but did not understand, his far more 
brilliant subordinate. Lincoln and Stanton were even more 
uneasy. All three had in the forefront of their minds the first 
point of the destruction of the actual army in the field. But 
Sherman insisted, wrote brilliant, imaginative, persuasive let¬ 
ters. Finally he wore them out with unanswerable argument. 
Grant gave a feeble consent. 

Sherman acted quickly. His plans were made. He divided 
his forces, strengthened Thomas, lightened his baggage, 
burned Atlanta after the forced evacuation of its people, tore 
up the railroad, and marched south and then, from Milledge- 
ville, the old Capital, east to the seas. He cut his telegraph line 
so quickly after the receipt of final, equivocal permission, that 
Grant had a fait accompli and not a plan to pass upon. 

For two months Sherman was lost, save for denunciatory 
dispatches in the Southern papers. Steadily he made his way 
ahead. He skirted Macon, did not waste time to capture it. Mill- 
edgeville was occupied and fairly mildly treated: Shermans 
officers did little more than conduct a mock legislature there. 
His men marched, in four columns about twenty miles apart, 
toward Savannah. It was the heart of Georgia. His men knew 
his purpose. They exceeded their General in carrying it out. 

A part of each column was made up of “Sherman’s bum¬ 
mers”; these men wanted loot, they were looking for the buried 
spoons, and it was seldom that some unfaithful slave did not 
point out to them the spot of midnight burial. Houses were 
burned, often by accident, sometimes deliberately. The section 
was swept clear of food. Hardly a farm animal but was taken. 
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It was savage, ruthless, terrible upon the people found at 
home. 

There were only a few cases of rape or attempt thereat. 
Whenever these occurred, there was stem and instant punish¬ 
ment. In many individual instances the troops were kindly. 
Sherman’s March generated an undying hatred that lasted for 
generations. Chiefly this grew out of the savage actions of his 
cavalry chief, one Kilpatrick, and, oddly enough, some of the 
Southern women admitted later that the Confederate Joe 
Wheelers cavalry had been even worse than had Kilpatrick’s. 

Militarily speaking, it was not a campaign but a picnic. Joe 
Brown’s Home Guards, stiffened occasionally by a few garri¬ 
son regulars of Major-General William J. Hardee, kept contact 
with Sherman’s advancing columns. Hardee had been a corps 
commander under Johnston. It was his book of “Infantry Tac¬ 
tics” which the Federal troops had taken over from the old 
Army, to learn the school of the soldier, squad, platoon and 
company. He was able, but Hood’s appointment put his nose 
out of joint, he requested relief and Davis sent him to the Sav¬ 
annah Coast Command. He had a fort or two looking to the 
seaside, a few thousand militiamen, and no hope to keep Sher¬ 
man back. 

The result was that Savannah fell soon after Sherman fronted 
and then began to assault it. Already the Navy had lodgment 
at Fort Pulaski. Sherman’s “bummers” celebrated Christmas 
in reunion with Paulding’s men of the sea. 

Stanton came down, for sea voyage, vacation and chance to 
check up on Sherman’s Negro views. These had been reported 
quite unorthodox. The General did not regard them quite as 
“God’s image in ebony,” for always Uncle Billy was a realist. 
Stanton, however, was most complimentary and when word 
came of Thomas’ success on the icy field of Nashville, with 
Hood’s rout down the Granny White Pike, all was well again. 
The March to the Sea had been accomplished. 

On Christmas Eve, Lincoln received a telegram, reading: “I 
beg to present you as a Christmas gift the city of Savannah, 
with one hundred and fifty heavy guns, plenty of ammunition 
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and about 25,000 bales of cotton,—W. T. Sherman, Major- 
General.” 

There was immediate and ungrudging response. “Many, 
many thanks for your Christmas gift, the capture of Savannah,” 
wrote the President. <c When you were about leaving Atlanta 
for the Atlantic coast I was anxious, if not fearful; but feeling 
that you were the better judge, and remembering that nothing 
risked, nothing gained,’ I did not interfere. Now, the under¬ 
taking being a success, the honor is all yours, for I believe none 
of us went farther than to acquiesce. And taking the work of 
General Thomas into the count, as it should be taken, it is, 
indeed, a great success. Not only does it afford the obvious and 
immediate military advantages, but in showing to the world 
that your army could be divided, putting the stronger part to 
an important new service, and yet leaving enough to vanquish 
the old opposing force of the whole—Hood’s army—it brings 
those who sat in darkness to see a great light.” 


There had been very active discussion between Grant and 
the War Department as to the proper employment of Sher¬ 
man’s forces when these should reach Savannah. One scheme 
was to put them on transports, bring them north to Virginia 
and use them to reinforce the Army of the Potomac in front 
of Petersburg. This, however, was finally dropped for Sher¬ 
man’s own preference for a march through the Carolinas and 
then eventually to join Grant by land. 

After a few days of rest and refit, Sherman’s army, on De¬ 
cember 28, started north. The march through the Carolinas, be 
it said, was very different from that through Georgia. The geo¬ 
graphical difference in the latter had been slight, the armed 
resistance practically nil, the net result was parade and jam¬ 
boree rather than war. To the north of the Savannah River it 
was not so. 

The geography of South Carolina was more responsible than 
was the resistance of the Confederate troops. South Carolina is 
full of ocean-seeking rivers and creeks. In the eastern part of 
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the State these interlace into dense and uncharted swamps. 
Thus the march north of Sherman’s army resolved itself into 
almost an amphibian task. 

These creeks and bayous crossed, the Army was well on its 
way to the center of the Palmetto State. To the disappointment 
of many of the men, though probably not to that of Sherman 
himself, who still remembered his happy days there three dec¬ 
ades before. Charleston was not on die path and Sherman’s 
army did not sow salt on its site. 

There was, however, Columbia. The Capital of South Caro¬ 
lina, while not so proud a city as the orchidaceous Charleston, 
was fully as bitter a secession source. It had only been by the 
accident of epidemic that the original Secession resolution had 
been signed in Charleston rather than in the State Capital. 

Columbia was occupied by Wade Hampton’s Brigade of cav¬ 
alry. Confederate orders still gave over-generous attention to 
the destruction of cotton to keep it out of enemy hands. Co¬ 
lumbia had a number of large warehouses filled with cotton, 
and for a couple of days before the arrival of the Federals, 
great efforts were made to destroy the fleecy staple. The usual 
mode of destruction was by fire. 

Late on the afternoon of January 15, 1865, Sherman’s ad¬ 
vanced guard neared South Columbia. It moved close to the 
Santee River, batteries unlimbered and opened fire on the 
State Capitol, about a quarter of a mile beyond the northern 
bank. Some direct hits were effected, the Confederates 
streamed out of Columbia to the north, and a delegation of 
citizens, headed by the Mayor, came to the Federal headquar¬ 
ters to surrender the town. 

Occupation was prompt, a provost guard was established, 
there was less than the usual looting, but the streets were full 
of drunken Southerners: The riff-raff had taken charge as soon 
as Wade Hampton’s men withdrew north. Now at liberty 
themselves, the Federals were not long in finding the source of 
alcoholic joy, and by sundown the provost guard had more 
than it could do. 

At one in the morning came the tocsin—Columbia was on 
fire. By that time Sherman had reached the town and his head- 
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quarters had been established and were functioning. But the 
fire spread rapidly from the cotton warehouse, there was a 
high wind, fire-fighting apparatus was negligible and, within 
a few hours, over half of the Capital city of the Palmetto State 
was little more than glowing embers. The evidence is that, 
after the fire was under way, the provost guard and the troops 
in general did everything they could to check it. 

Who burned Columbia? This is still an unsettled point in the 
history of the Civil War. The Southerners promptly suspected 
—and charged—Sherman with the deliberate destruction of 
the city. Halleck’s letter to him, Sherman’s own rhetorical 
warnings to the first State to secede, the general temper and 
bitterness of the Union soldiery, all cooperated to afford foun¬ 
dation for the charge. Quickly it was supported with detailed 
specifications that such and such a secret order had been given; 
that when first discovered, nothing had been done to bring it 
in check; that the Union harpies had cheered in delight as the 
flames swept from block to block; that drunkenness and de¬ 
bauchery were widespread. There was enough substance and 
circumstantiality to the charges that ever since they have been 
firmly believed by most of those in the South who have felt 
that way about it. 

At first, Sherman himself gave the incident little heed, 
deeming it but an unfortunate circumstance in a military 
movement. But in later years, when it was a principal count in 
the Southern indictment of him as a monster, a military Mo¬ 
loch, a fiend in human form, he gave it attention and denied it 
with the vehemence and colorful language of which he was 
so capable. Furthermore, the documentation of his orders of 
the day, his efforts to check the flames, buttressed his protests. 
Years later Congress conducted a careful investigation, in con¬ 
nection with Civil War claims, and concluded that Sherman 
was not responsible: that the conflagration had been the result 
of smoldering cotton set on fire by die Confederates, and of 
the outrageous conduct of the scum who had taken charge of 
the city between Hampton’s departure and Sherman’s advent. 
This verdict was denounced by many Southerners as a partisan 
one. Forty years after the event, James Ford Rhodes examined 
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all the available evidence and came to the conclusion that the 
majority report was probably correct. 

No certain verdict can now be reached. It would be hard to 
convince any South Carolinian that Sherman did not person¬ 
ally order Columbia razed. Even so, the probabilities are that 
he did not do so. In individual circumstances, under his own 
eyes, Sherman was a kindly and compassionate man, who did 
not enjoy the destruction of property but overcame his own 
feelings because of military needs. He would not have hesi¬ 
tated to bum every food stock in the city, to keep any 
of it from being shipped to Lee’s Army. But he would have 
seen no merit in the burning of the metropolis as a war meas¬ 
ure, and he did have a feeling heart for individual need. 


But no matter, Columbia was burned, two-thirds of it was 
left smoking ruins, and after two days’ delay, the blue-clad col¬ 
umns pushed on north. As they advanced, the Confederates 
fell back before them. Hampton was part of Beauregard’s 
forces, based on Wilmington. Late in January, however, there 
came a change in the Confederate command. 

This resulted from an action of the Confederate Congress at 
Richmond. It had been getting increasingly restive under 
Davis’s management of Southern strategy. In January this irri¬ 
tation could be checked no longer and, by joint resolution, 
Davis was removed as Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
Confederate States of America, and Robert Edward Lee was 
selected for this post. Davis disapproved the action of the Con¬ 
gress, which rode over his veto, whereupon the resolution 
stood. 

General Lee then wrote a most respectful and subordinate 
inquiry to the President, the latter ungraciously told him to go 
ahead, and (at least two years too late) Lee became respon¬ 
sible for the unified Confederate command. The first order that 
he issued was one directing Joseph E. Johnston to resume the 
command of the Army of die West. 

Johnston, who was in retirement in a litde North Carolina 
town, inquired by telegraph if this was merely a pro forma dis- 
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tinction, was informed that it was Lee’s desire, and immedi¬ 
ately put himself at the head of the troops. His return galvan¬ 
ized the ranks. The soldiers of the Southern armies loved and 
respected Joseph E. Johnston just as the Army of the Potomac 
had revered McClellan for the first two years of the war. 

By mid-January, the remnants of Hood’s armies began to 
straggle in from Tennessee to North Carolina. The home 
guards. State troops and coast defense men, who had been 
scraped together and had retreated before Sherman, were stif¬ 
fened by this new backbone of veteran troops. Johnston found 
some supplies, and by late February had a force of about 
twenty-five thousand men gathered together to keep Sherman 
from joining Grant. 

This, however, was no longer the complete Confederate 
problem. Johnston must do more than stand across Sherman’s 
road: he must also parry a formidable force marching west 
from the North Carolina coast. This force was Schofield’s. 

When Thomas had not been able to capture Hood’s Army 
after its Nashville rout. Grant resinned his disapproval of the 
Rock of Chickamauga, and telegraphed orders that Schofield 
and his entire corps be shipped east. They gathered at East- 
port, on the Tennessee, were ferried by steamer to Louisville 
and Cincinnati, thence by rail to Annapolis and from there by 
transport to the Cape Fear River, where they landed, organ¬ 
ized and thrust west. 

They could now do this without any danger of being taken 
into camp by the Wilmington Coast defense troops. At long 
last Fort Fisher had fallen into Federal hands. The first at¬ 
tempt, under the command of Benjamin F. Butler, with his 
weird concepts of strategy, had been naught but opera bouffe. 
A naval friend had persuaded him that this Confederate strong 
point could be taken by concussion rather than assault. So the 
Navy carefully prepared two or three powder-ships, and Butler 
put his force into transports and accompanied them. The pow¬ 
der-ships were taken close to the Confederate fortress and 
there exploded. The theory was that the defenders would be 
stunned by the concussion, whereupon the Union expedition 
could safely seize the fort. It did not quite work out that way 
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and there was a big boom but no conquest. Butler returned 
north in disgrace. 

One suspects that Grant was secretly pleased at this ridicu¬ 
lous contretemps. Early in January, however, he sent General 
Alfred H. Terry at the head of an expedition to capture Fisher 
by methods a little more conventional. This time they worked. 
The fleet engaged the Fort from the seaside, lodgments were 
made by landing parties on the shore some distance away, the 
defenses were flanked and two or three vigorous assaults did 
the rest. Braxton Bragg, who had been put in command of the 
defenses of Wilmington, retired sullenly up the river and the 
Federals followed after him. 

Thus when Schofield landed at New Berne, there were no 
Confederates available to impede his campaign. It did not take 
him but three or four days to get organized and fitted, and by 
March 1, he was moving east, hoping to join Sherman in the 
neighborhood of Goldsboro. 

Johnston had been let down by the Bragg movements in the 
eastern part of the State; at the very time Bragg was telegraph¬ 
ing that he would hold them off, they were crashing through. 
But the new General skillfully made his dispositions to do the 
double job. And by some strange alchemy of confidence, the 
thin and tattered lines of Johnston’s Army put up a magnificent 
campaign. 

From March 1, until April 15, they held back, confused and 
halted the forces of both Schofield and Sherman. The disparity 
of numbers between Grant and Lee was by no means so great, 
when Petersburg was given up, as that between Sherman and 
Schofield, on the Federal side, and Joe Johnston. And yet, until 
Johnston’s own surrender, more than two weeks after that of 
Lee, his force in the field had its head up, its lines alert, its 
battle discipline unperturbed. Again and again Confederate 
charges pushed back the Federal lines. At Bentonville, the last 
major battle of the war, the thin and tired lines of the Confed¬ 
erates held stoutly, at critical points on the field they charged 
and captured hundreds of their foes. While fearfully outnum¬ 
bered and badly flanked, they kept possession of the field the 
night after the battle and then withdrew in good order. 



Chapter XXIV 


THE DISSOLUTION OF 
THE CONFEDERACY 


f'l Ihe faiujbe of the discussion on the River Queen, at 

I Hampton Roads, spelt the doom of the Confederacy. 

JL There were excited debates in the Congress at Rich¬ 
mond, with every type of crisis solution being proposed and 
many put on the statute boohs. As has been seen, by Act of 
Congress, on January 19, 1865, Robert E. Lee was made Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Had this been done two years earlier, the 
military blunders might not have been so many. But now it 
was the counsel of despair. 

About this same time Judah P. Benjamin began to urge 
freeing slaves who would enlist in the army. Lee’s force was 
but half the number of Grant’s Army, and he let it be dis¬ 
tinctly known that, unless he had reinforcements, Richmond 
must be given up. Furthermore, he declared, on February 18, 
“it was not only expedient but necessary” that this be done, 
and he believed that, under proper circumstances, the Negroes 
would make good soldiers. Under this pressure, the Congress 
passed the act. 

The new Confederate Commander-in-Chief had made up 
his mind that about the only hope for saving the Southern 
Republic was to abandon Richmond, move quickly to North 
Carolina to unite his forces with those which Joe Johnston 
had gathered to hold back Sherman. The two together might 
destroy Sherman’s army. Then they could take care of Grant. 
It was but another sign of the audacity of the man; given a 
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desperate situation, none other would venture so much with so 
small resource. 

Winter ended, and Virginia was in the full bloom of a 
buoyant Spring. The floods diminished to freshets, the roads 
became a little firmer, and Lee took the first step at disen¬ 
gaging himself. He reinforced John B. Gordon and set him on 
an attack of Fort Stedman. It fell, then counter-attacks gave it 
back to the Federals, and Gordon fell back with heavy loss. 

Grant likewise was full of plans. No longer were these cen¬ 
tered on the direct attack on Lee’s lines at Petersburg, en¬ 
trenchments with many a hint of the war of position half a 
century later. The Army of the Potomac had not had any too 
happy an experience assaulting Petersburg; the episode of the 
Crater had been illustrative of a good idea badly executed, 
with a large casualty toll. Now Grant intended his superiority 
of numbers to bring victory, and he undertook to make the 
weight tell by vigorous expeditions to the south of Richmond 
and Petersburg, to cut Lee’s lines of communication and sup¬ 
ply. He summoned Sheridan from the Valley, and now, on 
March 26, the fighting Irishman arrived. 

About that same time there were two other visitors at City 
Point. Sherman came up by ship from North Carolina, and 
Lincoln arrived from Washington. Sherman wanted more cav¬ 
alry, and Grant planned to send him Sheridan’s, but floods to 
the south frustrated this. Lincoln and Sherman talked at length 
on conditions of surrender and the pattern for peace. After a 
few days “Uncle Billy” went back to his headquarters in North 
Carolina, believing that he knew the mind and purpose of the 
President. 

Grant now set his campaign in motion, dispatching Sheri¬ 
dan, with 45,000 men, to Dinwiddie Court House, about 35 
miles southeast of Richmond. There Lee’s entrenchments ended 
and it might be possible to turn his right flank. Likewise this 
would enable the Union Army to break one of Lee’s railroad 
lines, the South Side. This would make the problem of supply 
much harder for the Confederacy. 

Sheridan’s troopers, with the two infantry corps, did not do 
too well at first, but on April 2 they won a smashing victory 
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at Five Forks. The Confederate Commanders on the spot were 
George E. Pickett and Fitzhugh Lee. When Sheridan attacked, 
however, both men were away from their headquarters, and so 
there was no general on the other side to front him and keep 
him back. The story has persisted that Pickett, a rather ad¬ 
venturous person, was on a jaunt, and that otherwise the attack 
at Five Forks might have been defeated. Probably not, for 
Sheridan had twice as many men as there were defenders. But 
at any event, the legend is that thereafter General Lee would 
not speak to Pickett. 

The break had come. Lee’s communications were inter¬ 
cepted. The Federals were where they could march from the 
south and southeast on to Petersburg. At the same time Grant 
had been testing Petersburg itself, and on April 2, attacked 
with two corps. Lee had been so thinned by the necessity for 
extension to the south that he could no longer defend the 
bastion of Richmond, and the Army of the Potomac took it 
and Richmond the same day. 

His lines broken at Petersburg, Lee knew instantly that the 
long postponed crisis was now at hand. The only possibility 
of averting complete disaster lay in precipitate retreat. 

Grant’s extended right had cut the direct railroad line south 
from Petersburg. The only hope of the Army of Northern Vir¬ 
ginia to join Johnston’s forces, in central North Carolina, was 
to march some distance west of the pursuing Federals and 
then turn south. Lee’s orders were promptly given. Saturday 
night his thin, battered brigades disengaged themselves from 
the breastworks which for nine months had enabled than to 
save Petersburg and Richmond. Longstreet’s troops north of 
the James were to make their way through the Capital and 
join Lee a little to the southwest. 

Of course any further defense of Richmond was out of the 
question. As a matter of fact, its selection as Capital of the 
Confederacy had invested it with a spurious strategic impor¬ 
tance, its psychological and prestige value being quite out of 
keeping with its real military consequence. Now it must be 
surrendered to the enemy. In forty-eight horns the Army of 
Northern Virginia would be to the west of it, the Richmond 
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railroad to Danville uncovered and the civil authorities of the 
Confederate States must make haste to decamp. 

After midnight, Lee’s orders were in form and he dis¬ 
patched an aide with a terse note to President Davis. When 
this officer reached Richmond, the President and Mrs. Davis 
were attending the usual Sunday morning services at St. 
Paul’s. The messenger slipped down the aisle, Davis read 
Lee’s note, his face paled and he departed hastily. 

Clerical forces were immediately summoned and began fe¬ 
verishly packing the most important archives and official rec¬ 
ords, to accompany the Government in flight. The rest were to 
be burned and destroyed, as were the chief Government 
stores, to keep them from Federal hands. By nightfall, prepa¬ 
rations had been made, and warehouses were burning all over 
the city. 

One of Lee’s most important final orders before leaving 
Petersburg had been to the commissary and quartermaster at 
Danville, to prepare 200,000 rations, put them aboard a train 
and dispatch them to Amelia Court House, to be waiting for 
his arrival there. This was his scheduled second night’s rendez¬ 
vous out of Petersburg. 

The rations were loaded and the train dispatched according 
to orders. Shortly thereafter, however, the railroad authorities 
likewise received orders, on command of President Davis, to 
send the train on to Richmond. Therefore the food vans were 
carried through Amelia Court House to Richmond, the des¬ 
perately needed Army supplies were unloaded in the doomed 
Capital, and the freed car space was filled with presidential 
baggage, records and staff. Late Monday night, Davis and 
forty supporters left Richmond on the train that Lee had or¬ 
dered for food for his starving troops. Lee and Davis did not 
meet at the intersections of their paths. Lee’s retreat was west 
from Petersburg, Davis’s line of flight was directly south. 

When Weitzel’s troops occupied the Confederate Capital, 
on May 3, Lincoln accompanied them, and made tentative 
gestures toward the gathering of the State’s legislature and its 
return to the Union. Nothing came of this, but it betokened 
the m ind and mood of the statesman-president. He went back 
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to Washington and there received the telegram as to the sur¬ 
render. 

Two nights later there was a serenade of joyous thanksgiv¬ 
ing in front of the White House. Lincoln came out on the por¬ 
tico and addressed them. He talked about the relation of the 
returning States and the Union. Alluding to the controversy 
between those who wanted to “restore” the States and those 
who insisted that this be done only after they had been thor- 
oughly “reconstructed,” he pointed out that in Louisiana, 
Arkansas and other States, loyal men had undertaken to work 
out a plan in accordance with his own Proclamation. 

He had promised to sustain them but, he said, “as bad prom¬ 
ises are better broken than kept, I shall treat this as a bad 
promise and break it whenever I shall be convinced that keep¬ 
ing it is adverse to the public interest. But I have not yet been 
so convinced.” 

He urged his hearers all to join in the necessary actions to 
make the Union whole again. He said there was a new an¬ 
nouncement he soon would make about the South. Who could 
doubt but that this would have been one of forgiveness and 
peace? 

Then he ended with a touch which mingled waggery and 
pathos. He was about to call on the band to play a piece of 
Confederate music. It was one “we captured yesterday, and 
the Attorney General gave me his legal opinion that it is now 
our property. So I ask the band to play Dixie.” 

Lee and his staff did a masterly job of extrication Saturday 
night and Sunday. By noon of the latter day the troops were 
all well out of Petersburg. It was their first mass move since 
they had swung south of the James to counter Grant and he 
had pinned them to Petersburg. The men looked thin and 
dispirited; their clothing was in tatters, a third of them had no 
shoes. The draft animals were gaunt and in fearful shape, the 
wagon-trains empty of food and low on munitions. It was no 
such army as had marched down the Valley Pike twenty-seven 
months before; or even that which had raced Grant from the 
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Wilderness to Spottsylvania the preceding year. Still the col¬ 
umn wriggled along, with fair march discipline, and by rare 
good fortune free from attack by the foe throughout the first 
day. 

Around the campfire Sunday night Lee’s men must content 
their aching stomachs with scant rations of dry, parched corn. 
But they were buoyed up with the morrow’s expectation of a 
first-rate meal at Amelia Court House. That next day, too, 
there was no fighting and the rendezvous was attained about 
on schedule. Lee sent his commissaries and quartermasters 
scurrying for the rations in the awaiting provision train. But 
train there was none. Someone had blundered. It was a body- 
blow to Lee’s hopes; his devoted men would continue hungry, 
all his plans would have to be changed. He had no time to 
find the blunderer: Grant was on his heels, and food or no 
food Lee’s men must continue their flight. But now he could 
not turn south. Imperative subsistence needs demanded that 
he proceed on west toward Lynchburg, where there were im¬ 
portant subsidiary depots of supplies. It speaks volumes for 
the temper of Lee’s soldiers that the hungry men did not 
mutiny when they received the order to march. 

It is interesting to speculate what eventual difference it 
might have made if the rations had been awaiting Lee at 
Amelia Court House. Strengthened by a good meal, could his 
men have moved south speedily enough to have passed by the 
eager columns of Grant’s main pursuit? The probability is that 
they could not. In all its history as an organized force, the 
Army of the Potomac never made such a magnificent march as 
that to put itself both across Lee’s path and on his rear. 

From the beginning of the Spring campaign the Federals 
had been lengthening their line to the southwest, sending di¬ 
vision after division, and corps after corps, to cut off the South- 
side Bailroad and flank Lee out of Petersburg. As has been 
seen, due to Sheridan’s superior numbers, and Pickett’s and 
Fitz Lee’s ineptitude, the movement was an overwhelming 
success. Grant, with his remaining men, quickly mounted an 
attack on the Petersburg lines, now so thinly manned that the 
weak spots caved in. But for all this, Lee’s weight of man 
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power had remained at Petersburg, Grant’s main forces were 
likewise there and had to follow in Lee’s tracks. The Federals 
on the far right flank, who had won at Five Forks, were thirty 
miles farther away from Lee. 

Grant realized at once that he had a major problem; he must 
surround Lee to secure the victory to end the war. To do this, 
the troops on the right flank must make marches of a most 
extraordinary sort so as to get in front of Lee, and hold him 
back while the main army came up behind. So Sheri dan ’s 
Army of the Shenandoah snapped into a relentless march to the 
southeast, traversing the arc of a circle while Lee kept to the 
chord. Meade and the Army of the Potomac pressed on Lee’s 
rear. 

This was one time the Army of the Potomac showed zeal, 
speed and excellent pursuit ability. By the end of the second 
day, they had attained such a position as to have made it prob¬ 
able that a southerly change in Lee’s direction would have 
brought on a fierce battle south of Amelia Court House. On 
April 6, they took Ewell’s corps of 8,000, and Longstreet nar¬ 
rowly escaped. Any accurate projection of Lee’s logistics is 
difficult, but the probability is that Sheridan would have had 
cavalry in his path south of the Appomattox, and could have 
held him back long enough for Meade to have pinned bim 
down. Maybe a stout Longstreet thrust would have breached 
the encirclement, but it is no sure thing. 

Assuming, however, that Lee had found this loophole, the 
army he would have led into Danville would have been sub¬ 
ject to little less erosion than that which marched west to Ap¬ 
pomattox. Convinced that the end had come, and that there 
was no need for further fighting, men dropped by the roadside 
hour by hour, and slipped away by squads in the dark of the 
nights. Lee’s rolls at Petersburg on April 1, had numbered 
48,000. The parole list at Appomattox totaled only 27,000. No 
more than a third of these losses can be attributed to the battle 
casualties of Five Forks, Petersburg and retreat. The rest came 
from men who had had enough and wanted to get home. 

If Lee had managed to get 25,000 men to Johnston, the 
combined force would have been about 50,000. Sherman had 
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some 70,000, Schofield 20,000, and the pursuing Grant about 
80,000 more. In their last great gamble at arms, the Confed¬ 
erates, ragged and half-starved, would have had to meet three 
times their number of confident, well-fed troops. At Chancel- 
lorsville Lee overcame such a disparity of numbers. But in the 
first case, the General could risk a desperate gamble against 
the inept and uncertain Hooker; in the second, both Grant 
and Sherman had been taking post-graduate courses in the 
school of the commander. 

The Confederates still had a good fight in their system. 
There might have been a mighty blow on Sherman. But, be¬ 
fore it could be exploited, Grant would have been on Lee’s 
tail. The casualties would have been enormous, the courage of 
man and the glory of war would have had another magnificent 
chapter: But the Confederacy had already collapsed in the 
West. 


Be all this as it may, there was no food at Amelia. Lee’s 
dispirited troops slept early on the third day’s march on empty 
stomachs and toiled dismally westward. The Union pursuit 
column made contact and began to harass Lee’s limping rear 
guard. The boom of the guns at the tail of the long column 
quickened the pace at the head. 

Late Wednesday afternoon there was more bad news: Fed¬ 
eral forces appeared across the Appomattox River, and made 
feints at the column ahead and seized part of the wagon train. 
Grant’s intercepting forces knew Lee had not gotten away. 
His expectation of now turning southwest had to be aban¬ 
doned, and the troops were rerouted to Appomattox, still fur¬ 
ther north as well as west. The bad news multiplied. One of 
the divisions protecting the trains had been surprised, over¬ 
whelmed and most of its men captured. Only the prompt 
countermarch of adjacent infantry, and the welcome dusk, 
enabled any trains to be saved. 

But Lee was determined to do his duty to the ultimate. 
However dangers multiplied, so long as there was any vestige 
of a chance of escape he would explore it. All night his men 
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marched, sodden, hungry, dead on their feet. At three in the 
morning they reached Appomattox, dropped in their tracks for 
a brief rest, and at sun-up rose again for the last effort. 

They plunged down the road, John B. Gordon and his 
Georgians in the lead. Soon skirmishers to the front opened 
fire upon them. Gordon deployed and drove in the Federal 
pickets. Now it became supremely important to find whether 
the Union forces barring the road to Lynchburg were merely 
dismounted cavalry or represented a major field force of all 
arms. The Confederate guns opened right smartly, the infantry 
took up the charge. Within a few minutes Gordon knew that 
he was confronting a force so formidable that he could not 
handle it alone. He rushed word to Lee that he was heavily 
engaged and must be reinforced. 

When the Confederate commander heard the cannonade, 
he suspected the situation. Gordon’s report confirmed his fears. 
After a personal inspection, he told the Georgia general to call 
off the attack: There were no further reinforcements available 
to give a good hope of breaking through. The Army could not 
escape. 


Lee had already been visited by a delegation of officers, 
headed by General Pendleton, who had told him the situation 
was hopeless. Now he knew it was the end. He acted promptly, 
and sent aides under flag of truce through his lines seeking 
Grant. The Federal General-in-Chief was not at his headquar¬ 
ters. Neither was Meade, the two being actively inspecting the 
beleaguerment of the thin Confederate armies and making sure 
that there was no path of escape left unblocked. 

Finally the Confederate messengers reached the Union Com¬ 
mander. Lee had asked on what terms his Army could sur¬ 
render. Instead, Grant appointed a time and meeting place. 

Lee now determined to be at his most soldierly appearance. 
He took out of his battered baggage a new dress coat and uni¬ 
form, then mounted his noble horse “Traveller” and on that 
iron-gray steed made his way to the McLean House at Ap¬ 
pomattox Court House. As he rode along, the men saw him 
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and some of them wept, for they knew the mission on which 
he went. 

Finally Lee reached the McLean House. Grant, already 
there, had not expected the interview and was clad in the 
blouse of a private soldier. At first the two exchanged mutual 
memories of the old Regular Army. Adam Badeau, Grants 
military secretary, then wrote out the terms. Lee read them, 
took up a goose-quill pen and signed them. The Army of North¬ 
ern Virginia had been surrendered. 

The terms were generous. The men were all paroled. Grant 
promptly acceded to Lee’s request that the men be allowed 
to take home with them the horses and the mules they owned 
themselves. Lee said this would have “a happy effect.” Grant 
was making a peace rather than doing an act of war. 

As a final gesture, Lee unbuckled his sword and made as 
though to yield it to Grant. But the latter would not take the 
sword of Lee. 

The next day there was active detail in connection with the 
parade of troops, the signing of paroles and the stacking of 
arms. The Federal forces promptly and gladly furnished the 
surrendered men with food and clothing. Some of the boys 
who had had no shoes got them from the wagon trains of the 
Army of the Potomac. Lee’s farewell was manly. “Men,” he 
said, “we have fought through the war together. I have done 
my best for you. My heart is too full to say more.” 


The surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia was soon 
followed by the disintegration of the Confederacy everywhere. 
Within the next thirty days all troops had ceased fighting. On 
May 4, Taylor surrendered all Confederates still in arms in 
Alabama and Mississippi. Late in the month, Kirby Smith did 
the same for the trans-Mississippi Department. The total of 
troops surrendered and paroled on substantially Appomattox 
terms was about 175,000. The longest belligerence, inciden¬ 
tally, was at sea and not on land: the cruiser Shenandoah, in 
the Pacific sinking Yankee whalers, did not learn of the war’s 
end until June; then she fled for Liverpool. 
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Of the events succeeding Lee’s surrender, by long odds the 
most important was Joe Johnston’s surrender, at Greensboro, 
April 26. It was important because the number involved, 
37,000, was the largest single body given up anywhere; and 
also because of the negotiations connected with it. 

Sherman’s march through North Carolina, for all his over¬ 
whelming numbers, had been no picnic. As has been shown, 
the Confederate troops had given good account of themselves 
at Bentonville, the last major engagement of the war. Under 
Johnston they might be expected to continue sturdy fighters to 
the last. 

For several days after Lee’s surrender, Johnston was bur¬ 
dened with Jefferson Davis and his Cabinet at Greensboro. 
The Confederate President was filled with vague ideas and 
hopes of a continued guerrilla war; of taking to the mountains 
and the swamps, and thus keeping the Secession cause alive. 
One or two of his Cabinet took to the idea, but Johnston would 
have none of it. Finally Davis and his aides fled further south, 
some to escape, Davis himself to be captured May 10, im¬ 
prisoned, two years later tried and freed. 

About this same time Sherman opened negotiations with 
Johnston for the latter to follow Lee’s course. Likewise, from 
his talk with Lincoln, at City Point, late in March, he thought 
he knew the benevolent heart of the President, and his anxiety 
to bind up the wounds of war as quickly and as kindly as could 
be done. Upon his return from Grant’s headquarters to his own 
near Durham Station, just about the time of Lee’s yielding, 
Sherman opened negotiations with his foeman. 

Just before the Federal General left his headquarters to 
meet Johnston, a telegram was handed him, he took it with 
him and gave it to the Confederate chief. It was from Wash¬ 
ington, announcing that, on April 14, fourth anniversary of the 
firing on Sumter, President Lincoln had been assassinated. 
Tears came to Johnston’s eyes and he and Sherman sorrowed 
together over the awful crime. 

The terms made involved more than surrender and parole. 
They likewise embraced some of the points Lincoln had indi¬ 
cated at City Point. Perhaps Sherman’s keen sympathy for 
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the prostrate South led him too far in the matter, although the 
point is quite arguable. He promptly submitted the provisional 
agreement to Washington. There Stanton treated it outra¬ 
geously; no mere disapproval, but a savage attack on Sherman s 
honor, which the latter never forgot nor forgave. Now there 
were new negotiations, the political clauses were wiped out 
and Johnstons Army of Tennessee surrendered, on April 26, 
and went home. It was Finis for the Confederate States of 
America. The second American Revolution had been fought 
and lost. 
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THE WAR IN THE WEST BEFORE SHILOH 
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T his bibliography has been prepared for the casual reader. 
Professional Civil War historians and military experts are 
intimately familiar with the standard literature of that 
War. The great primary source for its military details is the 
huge Federal Government publication, War of the Rebellion, 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, a mass 
of more than 700 volumes, to which was later added a compan¬ 
ion series covering the Navy, and then a supplemental series 
giving orders, reports, correspondence, etc., discovered after 
die initial series had gone to press. 

This by no means exhausts the official documentation. The 
reports of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, the Con¬ 
gressional Globes of the day, the scattered Confederate papers 
giving their insight into the frantic effort to forestall doom— 
all are important. There is a great number of regimental and 
other unit histories, many of them accurate and most useful. 

Then there is an immense amount of personal experience 
in print, the accounts of the generals and die captains and the 
privates, of the nurses of the Sanitary Commissions, and of the 
war clerks in the opposing offices at Richmond and Washing¬ 
ton. There are many hundreds of standard volumes of recollec¬ 
tions, memoirs, campaign histories, etc., by participants and 
contemporaries, and military biographies of the warring great. 
All of these are well known. 

Then, too, a reader eager for a vicarious taste of the realities 
of battie might find it well worth while to read such fasci¬ 
nating contemporary reports as that given by young Haskell s 
magnificent private letter to his family about the glory and the 
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“Copperheads,” anti-war Democrats, 
230, 341, 343 

Corinth, under siege, 177; abandoned 
by the Confederates, 178; attacked 
by Rosecrans, 181; 194 
Cotton culture in South, 6, 7; its in¬ 
fluence “mightier than armies or 
navies,” 29; its influence on the 
South's economy, 42; export put un¬ 
der ban by Confederacy, 43 
Cotton gin, effect of its invention on 
slave labor, 6 

“Cotton is King,” as Secession doc¬ 
trine, 42-44, 56 

Cotton States, attempted second 
American Revolution, 4, 392; se¬ 
cede, 13, 17; their return sought by 
compromise, 14; 15; reaction to 
the fall of Sumter, 29 
Couch, Gen. Darius Nash, at Chan- 
ceflorsvifle, 257, 259 
Court of St. James's, 87, 88 
Covode, John, dislike of McClellan, 
116; in 37th Congress, 129, 131 
Cox, Gen. Jacob Dolson, 54; his help 
to McClellan, 55; at Battle of 
Franklin, 365 

Cravens' House, in battle for Look¬ 
out Mountain, 295, 296 
Crimean War, 68, 72, 112 
Crittenden, John Jordan, sought com¬ 
promise for return of Cotton States, 
14; 83; in 37th Congress, 126; 


resolution on purposes of the war, 
130, 131, 222; at Chickamauga, 289 
Crittenden Compromise, 14 
“Crittur company” of Gen. Forrest, 
withdraws from Fort Donelson, 167 
Cross Keys, Battle of, 204 
Culp's Hill, at Gettysburg, 270, 273, 
274, 301 

Cumberland , engages the Merrimac , 
is rammed and sunk, 145 
Cummings Point, battery opens fire 
on Sumter, 24, 26 

Currency of the Confederacy, its 
value, 185 

Curtin, Andrew Gregg, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, 229, 230, 268 
Cushing, Caleb, 309 
Cushing, Lt. William Barker, sinks 
the Confederate ram Albemarle , 
158 

Custer, Gen. George Armstrong, at 
the Wilderness, 311 
Custises, mentioned, 48 

Dahlgren, John Adolphus Bernard, 
136 

Dana, Charles Anderson, Assistant 
Secretary of War in Lincoln's Cab¬ 
inet, 293 

Darius, his defeat by the Greeks cited, 
34 

Davis, Commander Charles Henry, 
with “tinclads,” 175; captures Fort 
Pillow, 176 

Davis, Henry Winter, 129, 243, 331; 

angry over veto by Lincoln, 337 
Davis, Jefferson, 13; chosen President 
of the Confederacy, 14; pictured 
by war correspondent Russell, 14; 
puts Gen. Beauregard in command 
of Confederate armies, 22, 23, 55; 
demands surrender of Sumter, 24, 
25; his support by Ben Butler in 
Democratic Convention, 29; belief 
in withholding cotton from export, 
43; as Secretary of War in Presi- 
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dent Pierce’s Cabinet, 56, 72; his 
arrival at Bull Run, 64-66; 70; sent 
commission to Crimea to report on 
"The Art of War in Europe,” 72; 
73; acts as his own Chief of Staff, 
74, 75; refuses plans for capturing 
Washington, 76; his dislike of Gen. 
Joe Johnston, 77; military education 
contrasted with Lincoln’s, 78; 100; 
as head of the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, 137; his attitude toward 
New Orleans, 150, 151, 166; effort 
to redeem Forts Henry and Don- 
elson, 170; 180, 196, 197, 202, 204, 
215, 234, 243, 261, 281, 282, 284, 
286, 309, 315, 317; names Joe 
Johnston commander in the West, 
318, 319, 324; relieves Johnston of 
his command, appoints Hood in his 
place, 325; 337, 343, 344, 346, 350- 
53; rejects proposals for peace, 355; 
359-61; removed as Commander-in- 
Chief, 378; flees from Richmond, 
384; his idea of guerrilla war, 391 
Dayton, William Lewis, Lincoln’s en¬ 
voy to France, 88; declares media¬ 
tion efforts useless, 96 
DeBow, James DeGraffenreid, his 
warning against one-crop cultiva¬ 
tion, 7, 8 

DeKalb, Union "tinclad,” 164 
Delafield, CoL Richard, his report on 
"The Art of War in Europe,” 73 
Delaware, votes against Secession, 30 
Democratic Convention, nominates 
Gen. McClellan for President, 338 
Democratic party, disunity over slav¬ 
ery, 11 

Dennison, William, War Governor of 
Ohio, appoints McClellan Major 
General, 102 

Dent, Julia, married to Gen. Grant, 
163 

"Diary of a Rebel War Clerk,” by J. 
B. Jones, 349 

Dickinson, Daniel Stevens, comes to 


the President’s support, 29; 129 

"Died of a V at Buena Vista,” sug¬ 
gested as epitaph for Tefferson 
Davis, 352 

Dix, John Adams, in Buchanan’s Cab¬ 
inet, 108 

"Dixie,” played in Richmond by Un¬ 
ion band, 385 

Donelson, Fort, its fall, 40; capture 
by Grant claimed by Halleck, 79; 
165, 166; surrendered by Gen. 
Buckner, 167; 168, 170, 175, 177, 
298, 301 

"Dotard or traitor,” McClellan’s char¬ 
acterization of Gen. Scott, 103 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold, success with 
Compromise of 1850, 11; sought for 
return of Cotton States, 14; anti¬ 
war candidate for President, 16, 
309; holds Lincoln’s hat during in¬ 
augural address, 18; supports Lin¬ 
coln against Secession, 28, 29; re¬ 
fers to Gen. Scott’s patriotism as 
example, 49; view of Lincoln, 50; 
83, 116, 127; his visit to Lincoln 
at the White House, 160; dies, 129; 
353 

Douglas, Camp, Federal prison, 302, 
328 

Draft riots in New York City, 279 

Drake, Sir Francis, his defeat of the 
Spanish Armada cited, 34 

Dred Scott, case, 121 

Drouyn de Lhuys, Edouard, French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, pro¬ 
poses six months’ armistice in U. S. 
Civil War, 96 

"Duty the noblest word in the lan¬ 
guage,” Gen. Lee’s guide, 203, 265 

Eads, James Buchanan, ship builder, 
164 

"Eagle, the,” balloon, 201 

Early, Gen. Jubal Anderson, at 1st 
Bull Run, 62, 63; 106, 256; at 
Fredericksburg, 257; at Salem 
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Church, 259; 304; failure to cap¬ 
ture Point Lookout prison, 305; 
306; on Opequon Creek, 307; 
driven from Winchester by Sheri¬ 
dan, 308; his threat to Washing¬ 
ton, 336 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
RR., 295 

Eckenrode, Hamilton James, 214 
Election of 1860, the candidates, 16 
Electoral College, in Lincoln’s elec¬ 
tion, 12 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, Poor 
Law of her time cited, 231 
Ellerson’s Mill, Battle of, 208, 217 
Ellet, Capt. Charles, rams the Queen 
of the West, 176 

Emancipation Proclamation, its first 
draft laid before Cabinet, 226; is¬ 
sued, 229-31; adopted as the Thir¬ 
teenth Amendment, 232 
"Empire State of the South,” title of 
Georgia, 371 

Ericsson, John, builds Princeton for 
the U. S. Navy, 136; prepares new 
type of vessel, 142, 143 
Erie Canal, and wheat shipments, 34 
Erlanger, Emil, Paris banker, sells loan 
for Confederate government, 184 
"Erring Sister” of Horace Greeley, 49 
Essex, 136; under command of David 
Porter, 148 

Eugene of Savoy, Prince, his method 
of warfare cited, 371 
Eugenie, consort of Louis Napoleon, 
94 

Evans, Gen. Nathan George, at 1st 
Bull Run, 61, 62 

Everett, Edward, address at Gettys¬ 
burg, 78 

Ewell, Gen. Richard Stoddert, at 1st 
Bull Run, 62; 200, 211; at Gettys¬ 
burg, 269, 270, 273, 274; at the 
Wilderness, 312; his corps cap¬ 
tured by Army of the Potomac, 387 
Ewing, Ellen, daughter of the fol- 
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lowing, married to Gen. Sherman, 
161 

Ewing, Thomas, and Lincoln’s reply 
in the Trent affair, 92 
Examiner (Richmond), its attitude 
toward Davis, 352, 353 
Exchange of prisoners ended by 
Grant, 327 

Exports as affected by the Civil War, 
189-91 

Express company, its start, 34 
Ezra Chinch, Battle of, 326 

Fair Oaks, Battle of, 115, 202 
Farragut, David Glasgow, advance up 
the Mississippi, 134; 136; captures 
New Orleans, 148; 149-53; in 

Battle of Mobile Bay, 156; lashed 
to the rigging of his ship, 157; 158- 
60, 174, 176, 309 

"Father of Waters goes unvexed to 
the sea,” Lincoln’s phrase after the 
capture of Vicksburg, 135, 286, 370 
Fear as motive for disrupting the 
Union, 9 

Fessenden, William Pitt, in 37th Con¬ 
gress, 126; succeeds Chase as Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury, 123, 336 
"Fiery furnace of treason,” Andrew 
Johnson’s description of Tennessee, 
335, 336 

Fifth Column, in Civil War, 122 
Fillmore, Millard (13th President of 
the U. S.), signs Compromise of 
1850, 11 

Finances of the government, 183-93 
Fire Eaters of the South, 10-12; re¬ 
fuse terms for return of Cotton 
States, 14; seek to extend slave 
area, 42; belief in withholding 
cotton from export, 43; fail to con¬ 
sider world conditions, 44; relations 
with Seward, 83; retire from Lin¬ 
coln’s Cabinet, 108; 339, 345 
Fisher, Fort, captured by Federals, 
379, 380 
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Fisher’s Hill, Battle of, 307 
Five Forks, Battle of, 382, 383, 387 
Florida expedition, 302 
Florida, secedes, 13 
Florida , as a sea raider, 154; com¬ 
missioned in England over protest 
of Minister Adams, 155; captured 
in neutral port, sinks in Hampton 
Roads when ordered returned, 156. 
See also Oreto 

Floyd, John Buchanan, Secretary of 
War in Buchanan’s Cabinet, 21; 
relations with Gen. Scott, 48; at 
Fort Donelson, 166; escapes, 167; 
in controversy over Donelson, 168 
"Fog of war,” Napoleon’s foe, 211 
Food Control Act in 1st World War, 
132 

Foote, Andrew Hull, cooperating with 
Grant and Sherman, 135; 164; 
fights on the Mississippi with "tin- 
clads,” captures Fort Henry, 165; 
wounded at Fort Donelson, 166, 
175; helps capture Island No. 10, 
168, 176 

Foote, Henry Stuart, Confederate 
Senator, 344 

Foreign relations of the U. S. during 
the Civil War, 82 

Forrest, Gen. Nathan Bedford, Lee’s 
estimate of him, 58; 68; at Fort 
Donelson, 166; withdraws his "crit- 
tur company” from Fort Donelson, 
167; 174, 179, 204, 263; at Chicka- 
mauga, 289, 290-92; most feared 
by Sherman, 323; 349, 361-63, 368 
Forster, John, British friend of the 
Union cause, 93 

Fox, Capt. Gustavus Vasa, head of re¬ 
lief expedition to Fort Sumter, 27; 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
135, 136; 137, 149; prepares boat 
for Lincoln’s escape from Washing¬ 
ton, 305 

Frankfort, Ky., taken by Confeder¬ 
ates, 179 


Franklin, Benjamin, his ‘hanging” 
warning, 4 

Franklin, Gen. William Buel, at 1st 
Bull Run, 62, 63; 249-51; declines 
command of the Army of the Shen¬ 
andoah, 306 

Franklin, Battle of, 69, 364, 365 
Fraser, Trenholm & Co., in blockade 
running, 184 

Frasers, of Charleston, their profits 
from blockade running, 141 
Frayser’s Farm, see Glendale 
Frederick the Great and his army, 
cited, 34 

Fredericksburg, Battle of, 97, 257, 
261, 313 

Freeman, Douglas Southall, Gen. 

Lee’s biographer, 214 
Freemantle, Col. Arthur James, 308 
Fremont, Gen. John Charles ("the 
Pathfinder”), 104; proclaims free¬ 
dom of slaves in his department, 
and is relieved of his command, 
105, 225; 106, 164, 198, 200, 204, 
239; nominated for President by 
Radical Republicans, 334; with¬ 
draws from contest, 341 
French Revolution, 68, 372 
Friedland, Battle of, cited, 365 
Frietchie, Barbara, incident, 244 
Furniture of the South in wartime, 
349 

Gaines, Fort, 157 

Gaines’ Mill, Battle of, 58, 116, 212, 
217, 218, 234, 241, 290 
Gamelin, Marie Gustave, 113 
Garfield, James Abram (20th Presi¬ 
dent of the U. S.), regard for Gen. 
Rosecrans, 181; his chief of staff at 
Chickamauga, 290 
Gas plants in the South, 38 
"General Orders No. 1,” Lincoln’s 
blunder, 117, 119 

General Staff, as indispensable in 
military campaigns, 70, 71; setup 
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organized by the Confederates, 73, 
74 

Geographical problems in the war, 
46, 47 

Gettysburg, Battle of, 42, 219, 269- 
76, 290, 303, 308 

Gibbon, Gen. John, at Gettysburg, 
274 

Gilmore, James Roberts (Edmund 
Kirke, pen name), proposals to 
Davis for peace, 355 

Gladstone, William Ewart, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 87; 
favors recognition of the Confeder¬ 
acy, 261 

Glendale (or Frayser’s Farm), Battle 
of, 58, 214, 215 

“God’s image in ebony,” Lincoln’s 
characterization of the slave, 228, 
374 

Gold, on the exchange, 337 

Goldsborough, Commodore Louis 
Malesherbes, his squadron defeated 
by the Merrimac , 145 

Gooch, Daniel Wheelwright, in 37th 
Congress, 131 

Goodyear, Charles, discovers rubber 
vulcanizing process, 34 

Gordon, Gen. John Brown, attack on 
Federals at Winchester, 307; cap¬ 
tures Fort Stedman, then loses it, 
382; 389 

Gorgas, Col. Josiah, his powder 
manufacture for the Southern army, 
41, 347 

Gorgas, William Crawford, son of 
the above, 347 

Gortschakoff, Prince Alexander Mi¬ 
chael, his opinion of the Union 
cause, 95, 96 

Granger, Gen. Gordon, at Chicka- 
mauga, 290 

Granny White Pike, rout of Hood, 
368, 374 

Grant, Hiram Ulysses, see Grant, 
Ulysses Simpson 
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Grant, Jesse, father of Gen. U. S. 
Grant, 163 

Grant, Gen. Ulysses Simpson (chris¬ 
tened Hiram Ulysses), confession 
of West Point inadequacy, 68; 74; 
his capture of Forts Henry and 
Donelson claimed by Halleck, 79; 
appointed to chief command, 79- 
81; 112, 132, 156; in Mexican War; 
marries Julia Dent, 163; captures 
Fort Henry, 165; takes Fort Donel¬ 
son; suspended from command, 
168; on way to Corinth, 169; Battle 
of Shiloh, 171-74, 176, 178, 181; 
262; takes Vicksburg, 277; 281, 
282, 284, 285; in command of the 
Armies of the Tennessee, Cumber¬ 
land and Mississippi, 293, 294; at 
Battle of Missionary Ridge, 295-97; 
stories of drinking at Shiloh and 
Lincoln’s reaction to them, 298; 
made Lieutenant General of the 
Army by act of Congress, 299; 
makes Gen. Rawlins his aide, 300, 
301; 302, 303; puts Sheridan in 
command of the Army of the Shen¬ 
andoah, 306; 308-10; prepares for 
the Wilderness, 311; the battle, 
312-14; drive on Richmond, 315, 
316, 320; his opinion of Joe John¬ 
ston, 323; refuses to consider nom¬ 
ination for President, 334; his dec¬ 
laration on fighting all Summer, 
336; effect of his raiding cavalry, 
351; 360, 363, 366, 373, 375, 379, 
380, 381; meets Lincoln at City 
Point, 382; 383, 385-88; meets Lee 
and terms of surrender are signed, 
389, 390; declines Lee’s sword, 
390; telegram announces assassina¬ 
tion of President Lincoln, 391 

Granville, George Leveson-Gower, 
Lord, opposes recognition of the 
Confederacy by England, 96 

Grapevine Bridge, burned by Fed¬ 
erals, 211, 213 
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Great Britain, its recognition of Amer¬ 
ican independence by treaty, 4 

Great Divide, 84 

Great Lakes, tonnage before the war, 
34 

Greeley, Horace, his change of opin¬ 
ions in Tribune, 49; “On to Rich¬ 
mond” editorials, 50, 67; 82, 129; 
his “Prayer of Twenty Million 
People,” 228; inveigled to Niagara 
Falls on spurious peace pleas, 354 

Greenbacks, in the Civil War, 183; 
to finance the war, 192; their de¬ 
preciation, 337 

Gregg, Gen. David McMurtrie, at the 
Wilderness, 311 

Gregg, William, his plans for indus¬ 
trialization in the South, 7, 8 

Grey, Sir George, opposes recognition 
of the Confederacy by England, 
96 

Grimes, James Wilson, in 37th Con¬ 
gress, 129 

Grouchy, Emmanuel, Marquess de, 
cited, 310 

Grow, Galusha, Aaron, in 37th Con¬ 
gress, 126 

Gulf Squadron of Farragut, 156 

Gunbarrel, of the Cumberland, 265; 
of the Shenandoah, 304 

Habeas corpus writ ignored by Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln, 122 

Halleck, Gen. Henry Wager, his 
translation of Jominfs “Art of 
War,” 79, 161; appointed General 
of the Army, 79, 80; succeeds Gen. 
Hunter, 106; 111, 135; sent to 
command the West, 161, 162, 165; 
his request for the command, 168; 
effort to hurt Grant, 169; 170, 176- 
78; orders Thomas to replace Buell, 
180; 237; made General-in-Chief, 
238; 242-44, 249, 266, 277, 287, 
298, 301, 303; dislike of Sigel, 304; 
305, 307, 377 


Halstead, Murat, journalist, 177 
Hamilton, Alexander, 125 
Hamlin, Hannibal, Vice-President in 
Lincoln's first term, 335 
Hammond, James Henry, advocates 
withholding cotton from export, 43 
Hampton, Wade, at the Wilderness, 
311; 376-78 

Hampton Roads, naval battle between 
the Monitor and Merrimac , 147, 
148 

Hancock, Gen. Winfield Scott (sobri¬ 
quet “The Superb”), 217, 218, 252; 
at Gettysburg, 269, 275; at the 
Wilderness, 312; captures Stone¬ 
wall Divison, 313; 315, 360 
“Hanging together,” warning by Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, 4 

Hardee, Gen. William Joseph, 171, 
180; at Battle of Stones River, 182; 
318; in the Atlanta campaign, 322, 
326; his book “Infantry Tactics,” 
374 

Harding, Sir John, law officer of 
Queen Victoria, goes insane, 98 
Harpers Ferry, its armory and arsenal 
seized by Virginia, 53; 60; capture 
by Jackson after siege, 244-46 
Harriet Lane, relief steamer sent to 
Fort Sumter, 27 

Harris, Isham Green, Governor of 
Tennessee, refuses to furnish troops 
for “coercion,” 30 

Harrison's Landing, Battle of, 115, 
116 

Hartford, Farragut's flagship in ex¬ 
pedition to New Orleans, 149, 153; 
in Battle of Mobile Bay, 156; Far¬ 
ragut lashed to the rigging, 157 
Haskell, Col. Frank Aretas, pictures 
Battle of Gettysburg, 273 
Hay, John, 333; Lincoln's letter to 
Greeley, 354 

Hayne, Robert Young, his railroad 
enterprise, 37 

“Headquarters in the saddle,” Gen. 
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Pope’s boast, and Lee’s retort, 239 

“Hebrew Maiden, The,” sung by Gen. 
McCook at a council of war, 289 

Heintzelman, Gen. Samuel Peter, at 
1st Bull Run, 62 

Henderson, George Francis Robert, 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s biographer, 
214 

Henderson, John Brooks, in 37th Con¬ 
gress, 129 

Henry of Navarre, mentioned, 55 

Henry, Fort, its capture by Grant 
claimed by Halleck, 79; 165, 168, 
170, 175 

Henry’s House Hill, in 1st Bull Rim, 
62, 63, 162; in 2d Bull Run, 242 

Heth, Gen. Henry, at Gettysburg, 
269 

High tariff and the “Bloody Shirt,” 
192 

Hill, Lt. Ambrose Powell, 101, 206-9, 
211; takes Gen. McCall prisoner at 
Battle of Glendale, 215; at Malvern 
Hill, 217, 218; at Antietam, ?45; 
250, 260, 267; at Gettysburg, 270, 
272; at Bristoe Station, 303; at the 
Wilderness, 312; 315 

Hill, Benjamin Harvey, Confederate 
Senator, 344 

Hill, Gen. Daniel Harvey, 201, 206, 
209-12; at Malvern Hill, 216; 239, 
244, 250; at Chickamauga, 292 

Hilton Head, taken by Federals, 134, 
175 

Hindman, Gen. Thomas Carmichael, 
288 

Hoffman, Gen. William, his economy 
in running Confederate prisons, 
328 

Hoke, Gen. Robert Frederick, at 
Chickamauga, 292 

Holcombe, James Philemon, an agent 
for peace, 353 

Holmes, Gen. Theophilus Hunter, his 
independent status, 75; commander 
of the New Orleans district, 151; at 
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Malvern Hill, 212; gave up New 
Orleans, 283; at Vicksburg, 284 
Holt, Joseph, Secretary of War in 
Lincoln Cabinet, 21 
Hood, Gen. John Bell, 58, 210; at 
Gettysburg, 272, 273; 312; put in 
command of the Third Corps, 318; 
fails to carry out Johnston’s orders, 
322; 324; replaces Johnston in com¬ 
mand, 325, 326, 328, 329; his 
evacuation of Atlanta, 358; 359-65; 
at Battle of Nashville, 366-68; his 
rout at Granny White Pike, 368, 
374, 375; resigns, 369 
Hooker, Gen. Joseph, in command of 
the Army of the Potomac, 132, 253; 
at Battle of Glendale, 215; 241; at 
Antietam, 245; 249, 250, 252, 254- 
56; prefers charges against Gen. 
Sedgwick, 257; at Chancellorsville, 
258; injured by falling timber, 259, 
260; 265, 266, 283, 293; takes 
Lookout Mountain, 295; at Mission¬ 
ary Ridge, 296, 297; 298, 301 
“Hornet’s Nest” at Battle of Shiloh, 
172 

Horse as a target in war, 70 
Hortense, see Bonaparte, Hortense 
“House Divided” doctrine of Lincoln, 
23, 221 

House of Commons, its friends of the 
Confederacy, 93 

Houston, Samuel, opposes secession of 
Texas without success, 13 
Howard, Gen. Oliver Otis, at Chan¬ 
cellorsville, 257, 258; at Gettys¬ 
burg, 269 

Howe, Elias, invents sewing machine, 
34 

Howe, Julia Ward, her retort to 
Charles Sumner, 127, 128 
Huger, Gen. Benjamin, 59, 201, 211 
Hundred dollar bill, and Thad 
Stevens, 128, 129 

Hunt, Gen. Henry Jackson, 250; at 
Chancellorsville, 259; 267; at the 
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Battle of the Wilderness, 311 
Hunter, Gen. David, supersedes Gen. 
Fremont, 105; forced the execution 
of Mary Surratt, 106; in the Shen¬ 
andoah Valley, 304, 306 
Hunter, Robert Mercer Taliaferro, 
peace commissioner, 358 

“I intend to fight it out on these lines 
if it takes all Summer,” Grant's re¬ 
sponse to heavy losses, 314, 336 
Illinois Central RR., McClellan made 
vice-president, 101 

"Independent Commonwealth of 
South Carolina” proclaimed, 13 
Indians in the West, 302 
Industrial production in the South, 38, 
39 

"Infantry Tactics,” Gen. Hardee’s 
book, 374 

Iron and steel production in South be¬ 
fore the war, 39 

Ironclads, on blockade duty, 141; 

built for the South, 347 
Iron rails, first rolled, 34 
Island No. 10, captured by Gen. 
Pope, with Commodore Foote, 168, 
175, 176 

Israfel, compared, 205 
Iuka, Battle of, 181 

Jackson, Andrew (7th President of 
the U. S.), 22, 31, 54; allegation 
of "corrupt bargain” between 
Henry Clay and John Quincy 
Adams, 89; 104, 121, 124, 126, 
139; his fight on Nicholas Biddle 
and the Bank of the United States, 
188 

Jackson, Claiborne Fox, Governor of 
Missouri, refuses to furnish troops, 
is deposed by Constitutional Con¬ 
vention, 31, 32 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan ("Stone¬ 
wall”), 56, 57; his record, 58; how 
he received his sobriquet, 62; 68, 


100, 111, 118, 174; threat to Wash¬ 
ington, 197; studied Napoleon’s 
Maxims of War, 198; 199, 200, 
204, 206 ff., 234, 239-41, 244; 
captures Harper’s Ferry, 245; 246, 
250-52; at ChancellorsviHe, 246- 
58; wounded, dies, 259, 260; 263, 
281, 288, 312, 369 
Jackson, Fort, 152 
Jacquerie of France, 5 
James, Capt. George S., gave signal 
for firing on Sumter, 26 
Jaquess, James Frazier, his proposals 
to Davis for peace, 355 
Jefferson City, captured, 105 
Jewett, William Cornell, plea to 
Horace Greeley for peace, 353, 354 
Joffre, Joseph Jacques Cesaire, 113 
"Johnny Rebs,” discarded as a term, 3 
Johnson, Andrew (17th President of 
the U. S.), dislike of McClellan, 
116; in 37th Congress, 131; chosen 
by Lincoln for his running mate, 
is appointed Military Governor of 
Tennessee, 335; clears State of 
Confederates; nominated for Vice- 
President with Lincoln, 336; his 
impeachment trial, 341; his regime 
as Military Governor of Tennessee, 
370 

Johnson’s Island, Federal prison, 302, 
327 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, appointed 
General by Jefferson Davis, 57; his 
declaration on quick army action, 
and proposal for capturing Wash¬ 
ington, 76; 77, 151, 165, 170; at 
Battle of Shiloh, 171, 172; wounded 
and bleeds to death, 173, 301 
Johnston, Gen. Joseph Eggleston, set 
to watch Army of the Shenandoah, 
56; appointed Quartermaster Gen¬ 
eral by Buchanan, made General 
by Davis, 57; his record, 58, 59; 60; 
approves Beauregard’s Manassas 
battle plans, 61; at 1st Bull Run, 
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62-64; his record of Davis's arrival 
at Bull Run, 65, 66; 68, 77, 100; 
number of his men, 114, 115; 119; 
his surrender at Greensboro, 157; 
195-97, 200, 201; wounded, 202; 
217, 281-86, 301, 303; made com¬ 
mander in the West, 318; the At¬ 
lanta campaign, 319-24; replaced 
by Hood, 325, 326; 349, 352; in 
last major battle of the war, 369; 
371; again in command of the 
Army of the West by Lee's appoint¬ 
ment, 378, 379; gives up Peters¬ 
burg, 380; 381, 383, 387; sur¬ 
renders his troops, 391, 392 

Joint Committee on Expenditures in 
the Conduct of the War, in 1st 
World War, 132 

Jomini, Antoine Henri, Baron, his 
"Art of Wax" translated by Gen. 
Halleck, 79, 161; his plan of cam¬ 
paign for Italian liberation, 88; 117 

Jones, Lt. Catesby ap Roger, takes 
command of the Merrimac when 
Buchanan is wounded, 147 

Jones, John Beauchamp, his "Diary 
of a Rebel War Clerk," 349 

Joseph II, Emperor of Austria-Hun- 
gary, 95 

"Journey through Seaboard Slave 
States," by Frederick Law Olmsted, 
68 

Juarez, Benito, head of Mexican Re¬ 
public, recognized by Washington, 
94 

Julian, George Washington, in 37th 
Congress, 126, 129, 131, 331 

Kansas-Nebraska bill, . vilified by 
Sumner, 2^7 

Kearsarge, destroys the Alabama , 135 

Kenesaw Mountain, Battle of, 321, 
336 

Kentucky, refuses to call convention 
on secession, 20; votes against the 
proposal, 30; her neutrality vio- 
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lated by Gen. Leonidas Polk, 32 
Kemstown, Battle of, 198, 199 
"King of the Spades," nickname ap¬ 
plied to Gen. Lee, 203 
Kilpatrick, Gen. Hugh Judson, 311; 
Sherman's cavalry chief in march 
to the sea, 374 

Kirby Smith, Gen. Edmund, 178; 
takes Lexington, Ky., 179; 180; at 
Sabine Cross Roads, 302; sur¬ 
renders his troops, 390 
Kirke, Edmund, see Gilmore, James 
Roberts • 

Knights of the Golden Circle, 129, 
230, 277, 280, 341 
Know-Nothings, likened to the Ku- 
Klux Klan, 127 
Ku Klux Klan, 127 

Labels for Civil War, 4, 5 
Laird's, English shipbuilders, sell 
ships to the Confederacy, 97, 98 
Land distribution before the war, 35, 
36 

Lanier, Sidney, celebrates Atlanta, 
324 

Lee, Gen. Fitzhugh, at the Wilder¬ 
ness, 311; missed Battle of Five 
Forks, 383; 386 

Lee, "Light Horse Harry," grand¬ 
father of Robert E. Lee, 203 
Lee, Gen. Robert Edward, issues 
proclamation to Maryland, 31; his 
residence Arlington Heights seized 
by Federals, 48; made General by 
Davis, 57; his estimate of Gen. 
Forrest, 58; 68, 77; made Com¬ 
manding General, 78; his opera¬ 
tions in the Shenandoah Valley, 80; 
81, 111, 113-15, 131, 132, 174; 
transferred to command of the 
South Atlantic, 197, 202; 198, 199, 
203 ff., 233, 234; retort to Gen. 
Pope's "headquarters in the saddle,” 
239; 240 ff.; his opinion of McClel¬ 
lan, 247; 249-52, 254-57, 259; at 
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Jackson’s death, 260; 261, 262; his 
daring as a General, 263; 264-67; 
at Gettysburg, 268-76; 281, 282, 
286, 288, 294, 303, 304; at the Wil¬ 
derness, 311-13; 314-16, 349, 350, 
360, 369, 371, 372; made Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 378, 380-82; his 
communications broken, 383; evac¬ 
uates Richmond, 384; 385-88; asks 
Grant for terms of surrender, 389; 
signs capitulation, bids farewell to 
the troops, 390; 391 
Lee, Gen. Stephen Dill, 363 
Lees of Virginia, 203 
Letcher, John, Governor of Virginia, 
reply to Lincoln’s call for militia¬ 
men, 29, 30 

Lexington, Ky., taken by Kirby Smith, 
179 

Libby, Confederate prison, 328 
Liberalism in Great Britain, 87 
Library of Congress, 79 
Lille, France, its textile mills hit by 
U. S. Civil War, 94 
Lincoln, Abraham (16th President of 
the U. S.), 11; his election starts 
secession movement in South Caro¬ 
lina, 12; opposed to compromise 
with Cotton States, 15; elected, 
takes oath of office, 16; his attitude 
called "coercion,” 19; problem of 
holding Charleston forts, 20; order 
to abandon Sumter disobeyed, 22; 
decides to provision Sumter, notifies 
Gov. Pickens, 22, 23; reply to Sum¬ 
ter’s fall, 28; call for troops, 29; 
urged to send no more troops 
through Baltimore, 31; holds Ken¬ 
tucky in the Union, 32; issues call 
for 3-year men, 49; Douglas’s es¬ 
timate, 50; military policy termed 
"pepper-box,” 52; 59, 70, 73; mili¬ 
tary education contrasted with 
Davis’s, 78; his appointments of 
McClellan and Hafieck, 79; gives 
chief command to Grant, 80, 81; 


relations with Seward, 82, 83; Sew¬ 
ard’s state paper on foreign af¬ 
fairs, 85, 86; his foreign ministers, 
88; personal appearance, 89; Trent 
affair, 91, 92; picks McClellan to 
head army, 100; relieves Fremont 
of his command, 105; his mistake 
in Cameron’s appointment, 106; 
makes him Minister to Russia, 108; 
picks Stanton to succeed him as 
War Secretary, 109; 113; his faith 
in McClellan waning, 117; declares 
he has "the slows,” 119; relieves 
McClellan as General-in-Chief, 120; 
ignores writ of habeas corpus , 122; 
123-25, 131, 132; his Cabinet, 133; 
comment on Vicksburg’s capture, 
135; 139, 145; asks Douglas to the 
White House, 160; 167, 169, 178, 
180, 181, 185, 187, 198, 200, 204; 
his "House Divided” doctrine, 221; 
222-25; first draft of Emancipation 
Proclamation, 226; asks Cabinet 
for opinions, 226, 227, 228; its 
effects, 229-32; 234 ff.; removes 
McClellan, 248; puts Burnside at 
head of Army of Potomac, 249; 
names Hooker to succeed Burnside, 
253, 254; advice to Hooker, 266; 
sore over Gettysburg, 276; gets 
news of Vicksburg, 277; banishes 
Vallandigham, 278, 279; removes 
ban on Chicago Times , 279; his 
"Father of Waters again goes un¬ 
vexed to the sea,” 286; 287; decides 
to appoint Grant as head of the 
army, 298; makes him Lieutenant 
General, 299; impression of Grant, 
300; 304; prepared to vacate Capi¬ 
tal, 305; 309, 314, 316; message 
from Sherman on Atlanta, 329; 
campaign for reelection, 330-37; 
belief in his own defeat, 339; secret 
memorandum revealed to Cabinet 
on his reelection, 340; appoints 
Chase Chief Justice, 341; electoral 
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returns, 342; 343, 353; sends Gree¬ 
ley to spurious peace negotiations, 
354; other peace proposals, 355; 
goes to peace meeting, 356; his sec¬ 
ond inaugural address, 357; 373; 
Savannah as a Christmas gift from 
Gen. Sherman, 374, 375; meets 
Grant and Sherman at City Point, 
382; goes to Richmond, 384; asks 
band to play “Dixie,” 385; assassi¬ 
nated, 391 

Livermore, Col. Thomas Leonard, 
statistics on soldiers in Civil War, 
69 

Locomotives for Southern railroads, 
38 

Logan, Gen. John Alexander, ordered 
to take over Thomas’s command, at 
Battle of Nashville, 367 
Longstreet, Gen. James, at 1st Bull 
Run, 61-63, 65; 100, 167, 174, 201, 
202, 207-9, 211, 215; at Malvern 
Hill, 216, 217; 239, 240, 244, 245, 
250, 256, 262, 268; at Gettysburg, 
270-76; 288; at Chickamauga, 289, 
290; 294, 295; at the Wilderness, 
312; wounded, 313; 319, 352, 383; 
narrow escape Rom capture, 387 
Lookout Mountain, undefended, taken 
by Confederates, 292; retaken by 
Federals, 296 
Louisiana, secedes, 13 
Louisiana, Confederate ironclad with¬ 
out engines, 151, 153, 158 
Louisville, “tinclad,” 164 
Louisville & Nashville RR., as supply 
line, 179 

Lovejoy, Owen, in 37th Congress, 
126; 130 

Lovell, Gen. Mansfield, in comma n d 
in New Orleans, 151 
Lowe, Thaddeus Sobieski, his bal¬ 
loon “the Eagle,” 201 
Lyon, Nathaniel, captures Jefferson 
City, is killed at Wilson s Creek, 
105 
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Lyons, Richard Bickerton Pemell, 
Lord, British Minister at Washing¬ 
ton, 91; instructions on Trent af¬ 
fair, 91; 92 

MafEtt, Capt. John Newland, in com¬ 
mand of Confederate raider 
Florida, 154, 155 

Magazine rifle, germ of the machine 
gun, 69 

Maginot Line cited, 263 
Magruder, Gen. John Bankhead, 59; 
number of his men, 115; 195, 206, 
209, 211, 212; at Malvern Hill, 
217 

Malvern Hill, Battle of, 115, 212, 
216-19, 233, 235, 241, 283 
Mallory, Stephen Russell, Confeder¬ 
ate Secretary of the Navy, 137, 143, 
151 

Malmaison, Louis Napoleon's court, 
87, 88 

Manassas (Confederate name for Bull 
Run, 1st Battle of, 56, 60-65, 76, 
100, 240; 2d Battle of, 58, 79, 243 
Manchester, England, textile mills hit 
by U. S. Civil War, 94 
Manufactures, in cotton and steel, 
their beginnings, 8 
Maps, Peninsular approach to Rich¬ 
mond, their inaccuracy, 115 
“March through Georgia,” projected 
by Sherman, 373, 374 
March to the sea accomplished, 374 
Marcy, Ellen, wife of Gen. McClellan, 
101 

Marcy, William Learned, 101 
Marlborough, Duke of, defeat of Vil- 
leroi cited, 177 

Marsh, George Perkins, Lincoln's 
Minister to Italy, 88 
Marshall, John, his political opinions 
rev is e d 1 ffi li 

Marye's Hill, Battle of, 251, 252 
Maryland, refuses to join secessionists, 
20; votes against, 30; scene of first 
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wax casualty, in Baltimore, 31 
Mason, James Murray, Confederate 
envoy, taken from the Trent , 90; 
had no official status, 92; 93, 94 
Massachusetts, first to respond to call 
for troops, its Sixth Regiment fired 
on in Baltimore, 31 
Maximilian, selected as Emperor of 
Mexico, 95 

Matthews’ Hill, in 1st Bull Run, 62 
Maxims of War, by Napoleon, 198 
Maynard, Horace, in 37th Congress, 
126 

McAdoo, William Gibbs, as an ex¬ 
ample, 351 

McCall, Gen. George Archibald, taken 
prisoner at Battle of Glendale, 215 
McClellan, Gen. George Brinton, 
Major General of Ohio Volunteers, 
54; success in Western Virginia, 
55; 68; returns from Hungary with 
design of cavalry saddle, 73; Allan 
Pinkerton his private detective, 74; 
had “the slows,” in Lincoln’s opin¬ 
ion, 79, 81, 119, 180; 298; chosen 
by Lincoln, 100; record of his 
career, 101; appointed Major Gen¬ 
eral by Governor Dennison of Ohio; 
his “Own Story,” 102; opinion of 
Gen. Scott in letters to his wife, 
103; appointed General of the 
Army, 104; stricken with typhoid, 
109, 119; builds up the army, 110; 
best drill-master of the war. 111; 
his plans of campaigns, 112; 113; 
dependence on exaggerated in¬ 
formation, 114, 115; delusions of 
grandeur, 116; cavalier treatment 
of Lincoln, 117; 118; relieved of his 
command as General-in-Chief, 120; 
basis of his Peninsular campaign, 
133; upset by naval defeat, 145; 
174, 180, 194; his Shenandoah 
Valley campaign, 195-97, 199, 204 
ff.; failure to take Richmond, 225; 
228, 233-35; Presidential nomina¬ 


tion as bait, 236; 237-42; again at 
head of the Army of the Potomac, 
243, 244; Battle of Antietam, 245, 
246; removed from command, 248, 
249, 267; 277, 299, 301; his Rich¬ 
mond plan adopted by Grant, 311, 
314, 315, 332; nominated for Presi¬ 
dent by the Democrats, 338, 339; 
defeated, 341, 342; 344, 379 
McClemand, Gen. John Alexander, at 
Fort Donelson, 167; 170, 285 
McClure, Alexander Kelly, told by 
Lincoln Andrew Johnson should be 
his running mate, 335 
McCook, Gen. Alexander McDowell, 
at Battle of Perryville, 180; sings 
“The Hebrew Maiden” at a council 
of war, 289 

McDowell, Gen. Irwin, commands 
chief Federal army, 49; ordered to 
advance on Richmond, 50; 55; his 
plan of operations approved by 
Gen. Scott, 59; at 1st Bull Run, 
60; 195-97, 199, 200, 204, 205, 
239, 241 

McDowell, Battle of, 199 
McLaws, Gen. Lafayette, at Gettys¬ 
burg, 272 

McLean House, Appomattox Court 
House, 389, 390 

McPherson, Gen. James Birdseye, 301, 
304; in the Atlanta campaign, 320; 
killed, 326 

Meade, Gen. George Gordon, at 1st 
Bull Run, 62; 174; at 2d Bull Run, 
249; 251; put at head of the army, 
267, 268; at Gettysburg, 269-76; 
288, 293, 298, 300, 303; declines 
command of the Army of the Shen¬ 
andoah, 306; 387, 389 
Mechanicsville, Battle of, 208 
Memminger, Christopher Gustavus, 
Confederate Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, 184 

Memphis & Charleston RR., 169, 179, 
361 
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Mercury (Charleston), issues extra 
on Ordinance of Secession, 12 
Merrimac, 99; fight with the Monitor , 
133, 134, 138, 142, 145, 147; re¬ 
paired after being sunk and re¬ 
named Virginia , 143, 144; sinks 
Cumberland and compels surrender 
of Congress , 145, 147; blown up by 
her commander, 148, 195; 157, 
158 

Merritt, Gen. Wesley, at the Wilder¬ 
ness, 311 

Mervine, Commodore William, 149 
Metal mining, 190, 191 
Mexican War, Zachary Taylor’s suc¬ 
cess, 10; Gen. Patterson’s record, 
53; 54; Gen. Beauregard, 55; its 
lessons forgotten, 72; 148, 161, 
163, 166, 170, 198, 287, 291 
Mexico, Republic of, its control sought 
by Louis Napoleon, 88; confiscates 
church property, 94 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” quoted, 
103 

Miles, William Porcher, 25; orders 
battery to fire on Sumter, 26 
Military Institute of Louisiana, under 
Gen. William T. Sherman, 161 
Militia Act of 1793, basis of army 
summons by Lincoln, 28 
Mill Springs, Battle of, 162, 168 
Milroy, Gen. Robert Huston, in Shen¬ 
andoah Valley campaign, 198, 199; 
266 

Minnesota (U. S. N.), 144 
Minty, Gen. Robert Horatio George, 
at Chickamauga, 288 
Missionary Ridge, Batde of, 58; rout 
of Gen. Bragg, 77, 318; 292, 295- 
98, 324, 365 

Mississippi, adopts Or din a n ce of Se¬ 
cession, 13 

Mississippi , in expedition to New 
Orleans, 150 

Missouri, votes against Secession, 20, 
30; Governor refuses to furnish 
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troops, is deposed by Constitutional 
Convention, 31, 32 
Mitchell, Capt. John K., Confederate 
naval commander of New Orleans, 
151 

Mobile Bay, Battle of, 156, 157 
Mobile & Ohio RR., 169 
Moderates of the South, 14, 17 
Moderate Democrats, their defeat in¬ 
sures Lincoln’s election, 11 
Moltke, Helmuth Johannes Ludwig, 
Count von, preparing the unification 
of the German nation, 72; cited, 
207 

Monitor , 99; fight with the Merrimac , 
133, 134, 147; world’s first fight of 
ironclads, 142; called a “cheesebox 
on a raft,” 146; 158, 194 
Monocacy (U. S. N.), its help in 
defense of Washington, 336 
Monroe, Fortress, held by the Fed¬ 
eral, 144 

Monroe Doctrine, shaped by John 
Quincy Adams, 89; its violation, 
356 

Monterey, Battle of, 291 
Montgomery, Ala., meeting of the all- 
Southem Conference, 13 
Moravian settlers in Georgia, 53 
Morgan, Edwin Dennison, Governor 
of New York, chairman of conven¬ 
tion that nominated Lincoln and 
Johnson, 336 

Morgan, Gen. John Hunt, Confeder¬ 
ate raider, 179; killed in raid, 280 
Morgan, Fort, 156, 157 
Morse telegraph, its widespread use in 
the Civil War, 70 
Morton, Oliver Perry, 231 
Morton, Camp, Federal prison, 327, 
328 

Mosby, Gen. John Singleton, in 
Shenandoah Valley, 307 
Moultrie, Fort, in Charleston Harbor, 
21 

Mound City , Union “tinclad,” 164 
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Mozart Hall, political faction in New 
York City, 106 

“Mud March” of the Rappahannock, 
255 

“Mud-sills,” of the South, later “poor 
white trash,” 35, 345 
Mules, help rout Confederates, 294 
Murnfordsville, Battle of, 179 
Munitions of war for the South, in¬ 
ventions and substitutes, 347 
Murfreesboro (Confederate name for 
Stone’s River), Battle of, 101 

Napier, Sir William Francis Patrick, 
on Wellington’s Peninsular cam¬ 
paign, 117 

Napoleon I, 68, 69, 79, 87, 95, 116, 
161; his Maxims of War, 198; his 
“fog of war,” 211; cited by Lincoln, 
254; 290, 320; his Battle of Fried- 
land cited, 365; 372 
Napoleon, Louis, 73, 87; his scheme 
for win n ing Mexico, 88, 94; selects 
Prince Maximilian to be Emperor 
of Mexico, 95; 97; provoked by 
Butlers conduct at New Orleans, 
309 

“Napoleon of the West,” sobriquet 
of Gen. McClellan, 116 
Napoleonic Wars, 73 
Nashville, Battle of, 367, 368 
Nashville & Chattanooga RR., as sup¬ 
ply line, 179 

Natchez, surrenders to Farragut, 175 
“Natick tailor,” see Wilson, Henry 
National Banking Act, 192 
National Union Convention, meets 
to nominate Lincoln, 335; nomi¬ 
nates Andrew Johnson for Vice- 
President, 336 

Navy (Federal), its blockading dif¬ 
ficulties, 134-38; at start of the war, 
139, 140 

Navy (Confederate), its challange on 
control of the seas, 133; setting-up 
troubles, 137, 138 


Negro slave labor and the cotton gin, 
6, 7 

Negroes, attacked in New York City 
draft riots, 279; as soldiers, 381 
Nelson, Gen. William, at Battle of 
Shiloh, 172 

Newcastle, Duke of, opposes recogni¬ 
tion of Confederacy by England, 
96 

New Orleans, as the nation’s greatest 
port, 36; taken by Farragut, 142, 
148-53, 160 

Newport News, held by Federals, 144 
Newspaper (Confederate) printed on 
wallpaper, 285 
New York Central RR., 37 
Nightingale, Florence, influence of 
her work in Crimean War, 68 
Ninety-day volunteers, enter Wash¬ 
ington, 49; Gen. Scott’s doubt of 
them, 50 

North Carolina, its plebiscite against 
Secession, 20, 29; adopts Ordinance, 
30 

Northrop, Lucius Bellinger, Com¬ 
missary-General of the Confeder¬ 
ate Army, 75; his bad management, 
350 

Odell, Moses Fowler, in 37th Con¬ 
gress, 131 

Oglethorpe, James Edward, men¬ 
tioned, 53 

Oil, its development in Pennsylvania, 
190 

“Old Bullion,” see Benton, Thomas 
Hart 

“Old Hickory,” Andrew Jackson’s 
sobriquet, 124 

“Old Obliquity,” sobriquet of Presi¬ 
dent Buchanan, 108, 339 
“Old Rosey,” sobriquet of Gen. Rose- 
crans, 54, 181, 290, 293, 335 
“Old Rough and Ready,” sobriquet of 
President Zachary Taylor, 10, 126, 
287, 302 
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Olmsted, Frederick Law, Secretary of 
the Sanitary Commission, his "Jour- 
ney through the Seaboard Slave 
States,” 68 

Olustee, Battle of, 302 
"On to Richmond,” demand of Horace 
Greeley, 50, 67, 79 
Oneida (U. S. N.), crippled in Battle 
of Mobile Bay, 157 
Opdycke, Gen. Emerson, at Battle of 
Franklin, 365 

Opequon Creek, Battle of, 307 
"Order No. 38,” issued by Gen. Bum- 
side, 278 

Ordinance of Secession, adopted by 
Charleston Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion, 12; proclaimed by other 
States, 13 

OretOy ship purchased by the Con¬ 
federacy, in England, renamed 
Florida, 98, 155 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, Vis¬ 
count, Prime Minister of England, 
87; on the Trent affair, 91; pro¬ 
posals for making peace, 96 
Parton, James, as propagandist for 
Gen. Butler, 54, 309 
Patents in U. S., their growth, 34 
"Pathfinder,” see Fremont, John 
Charles 

Patterson, Gen. Robert, in command ' 
of Army of the Shenandoah, 53, 55, 
56, 59, 60 

Paulding, Hiram, Federal naval of¬ 
ficer, 374 

Peace Convention, 83 
Pemberton, Gen. John Clifford, 58; 
in command at Vicksburg, sur¬ 
renders, 77, 282-86, 287; 181, 262, 
301, 314, 318 

Pendleton, George Hunt, nominee for 
Vice-President with McClellan, 338 
Pendleton, Gen. William Nelson, his 
report to Lee on hopeless situation, 
389 
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Peninsular campaign, opposed by 
Stanton, 109 

Peninsular campaign of Wellington, 
117 

Pensylvania RR., 37 
Penrose, Boies, 106 
Pensacola Navy Yard, evacuated by 
Confederates, 175 

Pensacola , in expedition to New Or¬ 
leans, 149 

"Pepper-box policy,” for the Federals, 
52, 55, 60 

Perryville, Ky., Battle of, 180 
Persians, their defeat by Darius cited, 
34 

Pettigrew, Gen. James Johnston, at 
Gettysburg, 274 

Phillips, Wendell, endorses Fremont 
for President, 334 

Pickens, Francis Wilkinson, Governor 
of South Carolina, warned of at¬ 
tempt to provision Fort Sumter, 
22, 84 

Pickens, Fort, in Federal hands, 19, 
20, 85 

Pickett, Gen. George Edward, on 
road to Gettysburg, 272, 274, 275; 
289; missed Battle of Five Forks, 
383; 386 

Pierce, Franklin (14th President of 
the U. S.), 56, 72, 75 
Pillow, Gen. Gildeon Johnson, at Fort 
Donelson, 166; escapes, 167; in 
controversy over Donelson, 168 
Pillow, Fort, captured by Com¬ 
mander Davis, 176 
Pinckney, Castle, fort in Charleston 
Harbor, 21 

Pinkerton, Allan, private detective 
with Gen. McClellan, 74, 112; his 
service for the Army of the Poto¬ 
mac, 114 

Pittsburg, Union "tinclad,” 165 
Plantation system in South, its shift 
in production, 44 
Pleasant Hill, Battle of, 302 
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Pleasanton, Gen. Alfred, at Chancel- 
lorsville, 259; 311 

Point Lookout, Federal Prison, 302; 
Earlys attempt at capture fails, 305; 
327, 328 

Polk, James Knox (11th President of 
the U. S.), 53, 60, 166 
Polk, Gen. Leonidas, invades Ken¬ 
tucky with Confederate troops, 32; 
165, 171, 180, 318; in the Atlanta 
campaign, 322 

Pollard, Edward Albert, editor of the 
Richmond Examiner, attitude to¬ 
ward Davis, 352, 353 
Pomeroy, Samuel Clarke, 331; his 
confidential circular on Lincoln, 
333, 334 

Poor Law of Elizabeth cited, 231 
“Poor white trash,” of the South, 35 
Pope, Gen. John, removed after 2d 
Bull Run, 113; 131, 132; captures 
Island No. 10, 168, 176; ordered 
to Washington, 169; in command 
of new Army of Virginia, 238-43; 
277, 298, 301, 332 
Porter, David, 136, 148 
Porter, David Dixon, cooperating 
with Grant and Sherman, 135; in 
command of the Powhatan, 149 
Porter, Gen. Fitz-John, at 1st Bull 
Run, 62, 63; 115; after 2d Bull 
Run, 168; 206, 208, 210, 212; hero 
of Malvern Hill, 216-18; charged 
with loss of 2d Bull Run and dis¬ 
missed from army, later cleared, 
241, 242; at Antietam, 246; 304 
Port Republic, Battle of, 104 
Port Royal, taken by Federals, 134, 
175 

Powder works in South, 40, 41, 347 
Powell, Fort, 157 

Powhatan, ordered about by Seward, 
85; in command of David D. 
Porter, 149, 150 

Prentiss, Gen. Benjamin Mayberry, 
170; at Battle of Shiloh, 171 


Price inflation in South, 348 
Price, Gen. Sterling, 181, 362 
“Prince John,” nickname of Gen. 
Magruder, 195 

Printing press, financing the South, 
185 

Pryor, Roger Atkinson, 25; orders bat¬ 
tery to fire on Sumter, 26; his 
method of getting Virginia in the 
Confederacy, 29 

Pulaski, Fort, taken by Federals, 134, 
374 

Queen of the West, rammed, 176 

Radical Republican Convention, nomi¬ 
nates Fremont and Cochran for 
President and Vice-President, 334 
Railroad building in South, 8, 36; ex¬ 
pansion in the North, 190 
Railroad growth, 34, 36-38; iron 
tracks provided, 70 
Railway system in South, its poor 
handling, 350 
Rationing in South, 350 
Rawlins, Gen. John Aaron, aide to 
Grant, 300, 301 

Raymond, Henry Jarvis, proprietor of 
die New York Times, 129 
Read, Lt. Charles William, in com¬ 
mand of prize ships, 155 
“Rebellion,” its implications resented, 
3 

“Rebel yell” on battlefield, 3 
Reconstruction, 3 
Red Cross, American, 69 
Red River expedition, 302, 303 
Religious orders suppressed in Mex¬ 
ico, 94 

Repeating rifle, in critical engage¬ 
ments, 69 

Republican National Convention, be¬ 
comes National Union, 335 
Revolution, American, 4, 93 
Revolution of 1848, in Prussia, 72 
Reynolds, Gen. John Fulton, at Chan- 
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cellorsville, 257; 268; killed at 
Gettysburg, 269; at Chickamauga, 
290 

Rhodes, James Ford, his inquiry into 
the burning of Columbia, S. C., 
877, 378 

"Rich man’s war, poor man’s fight,” 
sentiment of the war, 345 
Richmond, in expedition to New Or¬ 
leans, 150 

Richmond & York River RR., 211 
Rich Mountain, Battle of, 55 
Riots, in New York City, over draft 
law, 279 

River Queen, peace conference held 
on steamer in Hampton Roads, 356, 
381 

Roanoke (U. S. N.), 144 
"Rock of Chickamauga,” applied to 
Gen. Thomas, 291, 362, 379 
Rodgers, Commodore John, 164 
Rodman, Thomas Jackson, 136 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano (32d 
President of the U. S.), 121 
Roosevelt, Theodore (26th President 
of the U. S.), 121 
Rosecrans, Gen. William Starke (so¬ 
briquet "Old Rosey”), loses com¬ 
mand over Chickamauga, 54; re¬ 
fused aid by Burnside, 80; in bat¬ 
tles at Iuka and Corinth, 181; at 
Battle of Stone’s River, 182; 262, 
263; drives Vallandigham into Con¬ 
federate lines, 279; 287; at Chicka¬ 
mauga, 289, 290, 291-93, 297; 
superseded by Grant, 294; 298, 355 
Round Top and Little Round Top, at 
Gettysburg, 270, 272, 273, 289, 
301 

Rubber vulcanizing discovered, 34 
Ruffin, Edmund, started the bom¬ 
bardment of Fort Sumter, 3; 
begged honor of firing first shot, 
24, 26 

Russell, Lord John, English Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, 87; on 
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Trent affair, 91; his meeting with 
Mason, 93; favors recognition of 
Confederacy, 96; gets ship protest 
from U. S., 98; seizes one vessel, 
99 

Russell, William Howard, war corre¬ 
spondent of the London Times, his 
picture of Jefferson Davis, 14 
Russia, struggle of 1918-19, 5 

Sabine Cross Roads, Battle of, 302 
St Lawrence (U. S. N.), 144 
St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, 384 
St. Philip, Fort, 151, 152 
Salem Church, Battle of, 259 
Salus populi suprema lex, 122, 372 
Sanders, George Nicholas, an agent 
for peace, 353-55 

Sanitary Commission, influenced by 
work of Florence Nightingale in 
Crimean War, 68 

San Jacinto, takes Mason and Slidell 
from the Trent, 90 
Santo Domingo, returns to Spanish 
ownership, 85 

Savage’s Station, Battle of, 212 
Savannah, taken by Sherman, 134; 

Christmas gift to Lincoln, 374 
Saxe, Maurice, Count de. Marshal of 
France, quoted, 67, 69 
Schofield, Gen. John McAllister, 304, 
358, 362, 363; at Battle of Frank¬ 
lin, 364, 365; at Battle of Nash¬ 
ville, 366, 367, 379, 380, 387 
Schurz, Carl, Lincoln’s Minister to 
Spain, 88 

Scotch-Irish settlers in North Caro¬ 
lina and Tennessee, 53 
Scott, Gen. Winfield, 21; orders sei¬ 
zure of Alexandria and Arlington 
Heights, 48; refuses command of 
Virginia forces, 49; plan of route 
to Richmond, 51; in Mexican War, 
53; approves McDowell’s plan of 
operations, 59; 72, 79, 85, 86, 100, 
103; retires, 104,118 
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Sebastopol, siege of, 88, 114 
Secession, only unsuccessful revolu¬ 
tion, 4; its growth through Lin¬ 
coln’s election, led by South Caro¬ 
lina, 12 

Sedgwick, Gen. John, 255; at Chan- 
cellorsville; court-martial, 257; at 
the Wilderness, 312 
Seminary Ridge, at Gettysburg, 270, 
275 

Semmes, Raphael, in command of the 
cruiser Alabama :, 98, 135; destroys 
Northern sea trade, 138; outstand¬ 
ing Confederate naval hero, 153; 
commands Sumter , takes over Ala¬ 
bama as commerce raider, 154; sunk 
by the Kearsarge, 155 
Seven Days’ Battle, 79, 204, 218-20, 
233 

Seven Pines, Battle of, 217, 281 
Seward, William Henry, negotiations 
with Confederate “Commissioners,” 
22, 83, 84; Secretary of State in 
Lincoln’s Cabinet, his career, 82; 
his delusions of grandeur, 83; his 
state paper “for the President’s 
Consideration,” 85, 86; 87; the 
Trent affair, 91, 92; peace pro¬ 
posals from abroad, 97; 135, 139; 
characteristics, 226; 309, 330, 340; 
goes with Lincoln to peace meet¬ 
ing, 356, 357 

Sewing machine invented, 34 
Seymour, Horatio, Governor of New 
York, 129, 230, 279, 332; chair¬ 
man of the Democratic Conven¬ 
tion of 1864, 338 

Seymour, Gen. Truman, commands 
Florida expedition, 302 
Shafter, Gen. William Rufus, in 
Spanish-American War, 49 
Sharpsburg (Confederate name for 
Antietam), Battle of, 101 
Shellabarger, Samuel, in 37th Con¬ 
gress, 126 

Shenandoah , Confederate cruiser, un¬ 


aware of surrender by Lee, 390 
Sheridan, Gen. Philip Henry, at Bat¬ 
tle of Perryville, 180; at Battle of 
Stone’s River, 182; 204; in the 
Shenandoah Valley, 304; in com¬ 
mand of the Army of the Shenan¬ 
doah, 306; at Fisher’s Hill, 307; 
turns tide of battle at Winchester, 
311; 316; his victory at Five Forks, 
382, 383; 386, 387 
Sherman, John, in 37th Congress, 126, 
129 

Sherman, Roger, ancestor of Gen. 
Sherman, 161 

Sherman, Gen. William Tecumseh, at 
1st Bull Run, 62, 63, 162; confes¬ 
sion of West Point inadequacy, 68; 
his method of shortening the war, 
70; 74; quality of his Army of the 
Tennessee, 76; 113, 132, 156; his 
marriage to Ellen Ewing, 161; 165; 
Battle of Shiloh, 171; 174, 178, 
181, 282, 285, 293; the Atlanta 
campaign, 320-30; 336, 346; effect 
of his raiding cavalry, 351; 353; 
his position compared to Napo¬ 
leon at Moscow, 358; 359, 362, 
369; his knowledge of the South, 
371; his march to the sea, 372, 
373; offers Savannah as Christmas 
gift to Lincoln, 374, 375; through 
South Carolina, 376, 391; accused 
of burning Columbia, 377; 378-81; 
meets Lincoln at City Point, 382, 
391; 387, 388; the assassination of 
President Lincoln, 391; 392 
Shields, Gen. James, 198, 199, 204 
Shiloh, Battle of, won by Grant, 
claimed by Haileck, 79; 96, 174, 
176, 177, 194, 287, 298, 315 
“Shin-plasters,” in the Civil War, 183, 
185; their depreciation, 337 
Sickles, Gen. Daniel Edgar, at Chan- 
cellorsville, 257; at Gettysburg, 
270; wounded, 272, 274 
Sigel, Gen. Franz, 239; at Chancel- 
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lorsville, 258; removed from com¬ 
mand, 304 

Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, fired 
on in Baltimore, 31 
Slave population of 1860, 35 
Slave revolts of Rome cited, 5 
Slavery, its sectional influence, 6, 7; 
affected by Compromise of 1850, 
10; its extension demanded, 11; 
calls for onecrop agriculture, 42; 
treatment of slaves, 43; fears of 
uprising unfounded, 347 
Slaves as contraband of war, 223 
Slidell, John, 25; taken from the 
Trent , 90; had no official status, 
92; his conferences in France, 94; 
184 

Slocum, Gen. Henry Warner, at 
Chancellorsville, 257 
"Slows,” McClellan's fault in Lin¬ 
coln's eyes, 79, 119, 248, 267, 339 
Smallpox scare drives Constitutional 
Convention from Columbia, S. C., 
12 

Smith, Gen. Andrew Jackson, 362, 
363; at Battle of Nashville, 366, 
368 

Smith, Caleb Blood, Secretary of the 
Interior in Lincoln's Cabinet, 227 
Smith, Gen. Charles Ferguson, su¬ 
persedes Grant in the West, 168; 
his death, 170 

Smith, Gen. Gustavus Woodson, 65; 
his proposal for capturing Wash¬ 
ington, 76; 100, 201, 202 
Smith, Gen. William Farrar, plans 
recovery of Chattanooga, 294; cap¬ 
tured Brown's Ferry, 310 
"Smith, Miss,” mulatto mistress of 
Thaddeus Stevens, 128 
Snodgrass Hill, 182, 290 
Social differences North and South, 
41-43 

Solferino, Battle of, 88 
Somerset , U. S. blockading vessel, its 
profit from a single capture, 140 


South Carolina, leads Secession 
movement, sets up machinery for 
Constitutional Convention, 12; 
sends "Commissioners” to treat 
with President Buchanan, 20 
Southern Revolution and Southern 
War for Independence, as names 
for Civil War, 4 
Spain, its internecine conflict, 5 
Spanish-American War, 49 
Spencer magazine rifles, 365 
Spottswood Hotel, Richmond, 349 
Spotsylvania, Battle of, 112, 313, 
314, 386 

State's Rights, as excuse for war, 345 
Sprague, Kate Chase, daughter of 
Chief Justice Chase, 341 
Stanley, Gen. David Sloan, 362, 363 
Stanton, Edwin McMasters, hailed as 
"Carnot of the Civil War,” 80; 
becomes Secretary of War in Lin¬ 
coln's Cabinet, 104, 108; his oppo¬ 
sition to McClellan, 109; 111, 113, 
116, 134, 135, 137; terror over 
naval defeat, 146; 180, 196, 198, 
200, 201, 210, 217; characteris¬ 
tics, 227; 235, 238, 243, 249, 277, 
287, 293, 300; dislike of Sigel, 
304; 332, 366, 373, 374; attack on 
Gen. Sherman, 392 
Star of the West , supply ship sent to 
Fort Sumter fired on and turned 
back, 21 

Stars and Bars, 3, 16, 67 
Steam engine, as a factor in mobility 
in warfare, 70 
Steam railroad, first, 37 
Stedman, Fort, falls to Confederates, 
is recaptured, 382 

Steedman, Gen. James Barrett, 362; 

at Battle of Nashville, 368 
Steinmetz, Gen. William Rudolph, at 
Gettysburg, 269 

Stephens, Alexander Hamilton, seeks 
to prevent secession of Georgia, 
13; chosen Vice-President of the 
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Confederacy, 14; 345, 352; at 
peace conference, 356 

Stephenson, George, and the rail¬ 
roads, 36 

Stevens, Thaddeus, in 37th Congress, 
127; $100 bill episode, 128; 129, 
130, 134, 223, 224, 331 

Stevens, Fort, named for the preced¬ 
ing, 306 

Stewart, Gen. Alexander Peter, 363, 
364 

Stoneman, Gen. George, 255; at 
Chancellorsville, 259; sent to take 
Andersonville prison, 326; is cap¬ 
tured in the attempt, 328 

Stone’s River (Confederate name 
Murfreesboro), Battle of, 101, 181, 
182, 281, 287 

''Stonewall,” origin of Gen. Jackson’s 
sobriquet, 62 

Stuart, Gen. James Ewell Brown 
(Jeb), at 1st Bull Run, 63; his 
raid before Gettysburg, 74, 168; 
204-6, 210, 211; takes command 
at Chancellorsville when Jackson 
is wounded, 259; 267, 268; at Get¬ 
tysburg, 272; killed at the Yellow 
Tavern, 311 

Substitutes, in the army, 191; hired 
for $300, 279 

Sudley’s Ford, in 1st Bull Run, 61 

Sumner, Charles, his views on Trent 
affair, 92; 108; in 37th Congress, 
126; caned in the Senate, 127; 130, 
134 

Sumner, Gen. Edwin Vose, 201, 249- 

51 

Sumter, Fort, bombardment begun, 
3, 15; in Federal hands, 19, 20; 
Major Anderson takes over with 
his force, 21; demand for its sur¬ 
render, 24; Major Anderson capitu¬ 
lates, 27; 55, 68, 84, 85,125, 143, 
148, 160, 163, 191, 281, 315, 391 

Sumter , Confederate man-of-war, laid 
up at Gibraltar and sold, 154 


"Superb, the,” sobriquet of Gen. 
Hancock, 269 

Supreme Court, on the Union, 4 
Surratt, Mary, accused in Lincoln 
assassination and executed, 106 
"Swamp angels” of the west, 285 
"Swapping horses while crossing the 
river,” remark of Lincoln’s, 342 
Sweeny, Joseph, 205 

Tacony , Confederate raider, 155 
Talleyrand-Perigord, Charles Maurice 
de, his visit to America, 128 
Tammany Hall, in New York City, 
106, 230 

Taney, Roger Brooke, Chief Justice, 
opinion in Dred Scott case; re¬ 
moved government deposits from 
the Bank of the United States, 121; 
issues writ of habeas corpus in se¬ 
dition case, 122; dies, 341 
Tattnall, Commodore Josiah, blows 
up the Merrimac to prevent its 
capture, 147, 148 

Taylor, Gen. Richard, son of the fol¬ 
lowing, at Sabine Cross Roads, 302; 
351; surrenders his troops, 390 
Taylor, Zachary (12th President of 
the U. S.), commander in Mexican 
War, his threat against secession, 
10; his sudden death, 11; 53, 72, 
126, 287 

Tecumseh , Federal monitor, sunk in 
Mobile Bay, 157 

Telegraph, growth, and effect on rail¬ 
roading, 34 

Tennessee, its vote against Secession, 
20, 29; makes league with Con¬ 
federacy, 30 

Tennessee , of the Confederate Navy, 
138; commanded by Franklin Bu¬ 
chanan at Battle of Mobile Bay, 
surrenders, 157; 158 
Tennyson, Alfred, quoted, 114 
Terry, Gen. Alfred Howe, captures 
Fort Fisher, 380 
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Texas, secedes, 13 

"Theirs not to reason why,” quoted, 
114 

Third Empire of France, 94 
Thirteen American Colonies, their 
declaration of independence, 4; as 
the United States of America, 5 
Thirteenth Amendment (on slavery), 
adopted, 232, 357 

Thirty-seventh Congress, its make¬ 
up, 125, 126 

Thomas, Gen. George Henry ("Rock 
of Chickamauga”), 132, 162, 168; 
ordered to supersede Buell but re¬ 
fused, 180; at Battle of Stone’s 
River, 182; at Chickamauga, 288- 
90; replaces Rosecrans, 293; takes 
Missionary Ridge, 296, 297, 301, 
304; in Atlanta campaign, 326, 
329; 358, 359, 362, 363; at Battle 
of Nashville, 366-69; 373-75, 379 
Thompson, Jacob, effort at peace, 
353, 355 

Thouvenel, Edouard Antoine, Louis 
Napoleon’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, his conferences with Slidell, 
94; replaced, 96 

Three-year volunteers called for by 
Lincoln, 49 

Tilden, Samuel Jones, 129 

Times (Chicago), suppressed by Gen. 

Burnside, 279 
Times (London), 14 
Times (New York), owned by Henry 
J. Raymond, 129 
"Tinclads,” 135, 164, 169, 175 
Tobacco culture in the South, 6 
Toombs, Robert, forces secession of 
Georgia, 13; drinks himself out of 
the Presidency of the Confederacy, 
14; appointed Secretary of State, 
feared civil war over Sumter, 23; 
advocates withholding cotton from 
export, 43; 352 

Torpedoes, invented by Confederates, 
347 


"Traveller,” Gen. Lee’s horse, 389 
Tredegar Iron Works, at Richmond, 
40, 347 

Trent , British ship taking Mason and 
Slidell to England, 90-92 
Tribune (New York), its change of 
opinions, 49; 82; "Prayer of 

Twenty Million People,” 228; 354 
Trumbull, Lyman, in 37th Congress, 
126, 129; his slave confiscation 
bill, 224, 225; disapproves suppres¬ 
sion of Chicago Times , 279 
Turenne, Henri de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne. Viscount de, his method of 
warfare cited, 371 

Turner, Nat, his rebellion repressed, 
347 

290, ship bought by the Confederacy 
and commissioned the Alabama , 98 
Tyler, John (10th President of the 
U. S.), 126 

Ultras of the South, 15, 17, 29; Gov. 
Jackson of Missouri, a sympathizer, 
31 

"Unconditional Surrender,” nickname 
applied to Grant after Donelson, 
167 

Union Pacific RR., begins building, 
190 

United States, relations with Great 
Britain, 87 

United States Military Academy, 101 

Vallandigham, Clement Laird, 129, 
230; tried by court-martial, 278; 
banished by Lincoln, 279; promi¬ 
nent in 1864 Democratic Conven¬ 
tion, 338 

Vance, Zebulon Baird, Governor of 
North Carolina, insistence on 
State’s Rights, 77; opposes con¬ 
scription bill of Confederate Con¬ 
gress, 344; 346 
Van Dom, Gen. Earl, 181 
Van Dyke, John, 230 
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Vendee, La, of French Revolution, 5 
Vendome, Cesar, Duke de, his meth¬ 
od of warfare cited, 371 
Vera Cruz, bombardment of, 148 
Verdun, Battle of, cited, 264 
Vicksburg, its surrender by Gen. 
Pemberton, 77; 80; taken by Gen. 
Grant, 135, 169, 277, 299; 174, 
176, 285-87; Sebastopol of Missis¬ 
sippi Valley, 281; 293, 300, 301, 
308, 348 

Victoria, Queen of England, 87, 90; 

considers the Trent affair, 91 
Villeroi, Frangois de Neufville, Due 
de, defeat by Marlborough cited, 
177 

Virginia, undecided on Secession, 20, 
29; adopts the Ordinance, 30; of¬ 
fers command of its forces to Gen. 
Scott, 49 

Virginia, formerly the Merrimac, 143, 
144 

Wachusett, captures the Florida in 
neutral port, 156 

Wade, Benjamin Franklin, dislike of 
McClellan, 116; in 37th Congress, 
129; 131, 223, 230, 243, 331; angry 
over veto by Lincoln, 337 
Wages, rise of, 190 
Walke, Commodore Henry, runs past 
Confederate batteries at Island No. 
10, 175, 176 

Wallace, Gen. Lewis, author of "Ben 
Hur,” 170; at Battle of Shiloh, 172 
Wallace, Gen. William Harvey 
Lamb, 170; killed at Battle of Shi¬ 
loh, 172 

Wallenstein, Albrecht Wenzel Euse¬ 
bius von, 72 

"War Between the States,” advanced 
as counter-title to Civil War, 3 
War of 1812 cited, 64, 92, 93; naval 
war, 148; Bladensburg raid, 185, 
305 

Warren, Gen. Gouvemeur Kemble, 


at Gettysburg, 272; 273; at Bristoe 
Station, 303; at the Wilderness, 
312 

"War of the Rebellion,” its adoption 
by Congress as official title of Civil 
War, 3 

Warren, Fort, prison of Mason and 
Slidell, 90; 278 

Washbume, Elihu Benjamin, in 37th 
Congress, 126; bill to make Grant 
Lieutenant General of the Army, 
299 

Washington, George (1st President 
of the U. S.), mentioned, 48 
"Washington in Danger/* in news¬ 
paper headlines, 200 
Washington, its danger of capture, 
52, 64, 67, 76, 242; in panic, Lin¬ 
coln prepared to leave, 305 
Waterloo, campaign cited, 310 
Waterways in warmaking, 46, 47 
Wealth in the South, 36 
Webster, Daniel, effort at compro¬ 
mise, 11 

Weed, Thurlow, his influence on 
Seward, 82 

Weitzel, Gen. Godfrey, occupies 
Richmond, 384 

Welles, Gideon, Secretary of the 
Navy in Lincoln's Cabinet, con¬ 
gratulates Capt. Wilkes over Trent 
affair, 90; 133; his Diary, 134; 135, 
137; his meeting with Ericsson, 
143; 144-46, 149, 174, 175, 222, 
226; characteristics, 227; on the 
Emancipation Proclamation, 229, 
238; 277; prepares boat for Lin¬ 
coln's escape from Washington, 
305; 332, 357 

Wellington, Duke of, 88; his Penin¬ 
sular campaign, 117 
Western Sanitary Commission, 69 
Western & Atlantic RR., 359 
West Point, its educational shortcom¬ 
ings, 67, 68 

Wheat shipments before the war, 34 
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Wheeler, Gen. Joseph, Confederate 
raider, 181; at Chickamauga, 292; 
his cavalry raids, 374 

Whig party of New York, 82 

Whisky Rebellion, 28; quelled by 
Lincoln, 125 

Whiting, Gen. William Henry Chase, 

210, 211 

Whitney, Eli, his invention of the cot¬ 
ton gin, 6 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, his Bar¬ 
bara Frietchie recalled, 244 

Wigfall, Louis Tresvant, calls on Ma¬ 
jor Anderson to give up Sumter, 
27; advocates withholding cotton 
from export, 43 

Wilcox, Gen, Cadmus Marcellus, at 
Gettysburg, 274 

Wilderness, Battle of the, 112; 311- 
13, 386 

Wilkes, Charles, captain of the San 
Jacinto , takes Mason and Slidell 
from the Trent, 90; his action dis¬ 
avowed, 92 

Willard's Hotel, in Washington, 300 

William of Orange, his method of 
warfare cited, 371 

Wilmington, N. C., taken by Federals, 
134 

Wilson, Henry (“the Natick tailor"), 
126, 223 

Wilson, Gen. James Harrison, 362, 
364; at Battle of Nashville, 366, 
368, 369 

Wilson, Thomas Woodrow (28th 
President of the U. S.), 124; re¬ 
flection on a Joint Committee on 
Expenditures, 132 

Wilson s Creek, Battle of, 105 

Winchester, Battle of, 200 


Winder, Gen. John Henry, charged 
with inhuman brutality to prisoners, 
327, 328 

Winslow, Capt. John Ancrum, in com¬ 
mand of the Kearsarge, sinks the 
Alabama, 155 

Wirz, Major Henry, tried and shot 
for mistreatment of prisoners in 
Libby Prison, 327 

“With malice towards none, with 
charity for all,” in Lincoln's sec¬ 
ond inaugural, 357 

Wolseley, Gen. Garnet Joseph, learns 
Lee's estimate of Gen. Forrest, 58 

Wood, Fernando, his Mozart Hall 
faction in New York, 106; bait to 
McClellan as Presidential nominee, 
236 

Wood, Col. Robert Crooke, Jr., statis¬ 
tics on soldiers in Civil War, 69 

Wood, Gen. Thomas John, at Chicka¬ 
mauga, 290; at Missionary Ridge, 
296 

Worden, Lt. John Lorimer, in com¬ 
mand of the Monitor, 146; tem¬ 
porarily blinded in action against 
the Merrimac, 147 

World War I, 207, 285 

Yancey, William Lowndes, advocates 
withholding cotton from export, 43 

Yates, Richard, War Governor of Illi¬ 
nois, appoints Grant a Colonel, 163 

Yellow Tavern, Battle of, 204; Jeb 
Stuart killed, 311 

Yorktown, siege of, 115 

Zollicoffer, Gen. Felix Kirk, repulsed 
at Mill Springs by Gen. Thomas, 
162 
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